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DostiaAN had fallen in the recesses of his palace by 
the hands of his own private attendants 5 Cocscius 
but no sooner was the blow struck than it empererby™ 

° ° the senate. 
appeared how wide the conspiracy had , 4, »:, 
reached, how far the conspirators’ plans * * 5 
and precautions had extended. The chiefs of the 
senate had evidently consulted together, and ascer- 
tuined among themselves the man on whom their 
own suffrages could be united, and wha would be at 
the same time acceptable to the military power en- 
camped at their gates. They had fixed on M. Cocceius 
Nerva, a man well-versed in affairs, an accomplished 
speaker and writer, and whose family took rank 
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among the official nobility.! Though he had at- 
tained¢he chief magistracy, he had not hitherto been 
eminent in public life, nor could he pretend to 
superior genius cr striking fitness for command; 
his birth was not such as could cast a shade on the 
representatives of the ancient, houses; his charactcr 
was not of the severe and antique cast which would 
rebrke the laxity of his voluptuous courtiers; self- 
indulgent if not vicious himself, he might be expected 
to tolerate the weaknesses of others, while his age and 
infirmities would dispose him to study his own ease 
by yielding to the influences around him.? The 
senators hoped to guide him, the soldiers could hardly 
fear him; but his personal appearance was agreeable 
and imposing, and in the charm which soonest wins 
and retains longest the admiration of the populace, 
he might hope to rival Augustus and Tiberius, Nero 
and Titus. 

Such was the ideal of a prince conceived at this 
ee epoch by the Roman nobles? The mo- 

s acter ° ° e 

and preen- ment was an important turning-point in the 
a career of the empire. It is by amelie acci- 
dent indeed that the series of imperial biographies 
compiled by Suetonius closes with Domitian, and 
that the name of the Czsars is commonly given, by 
way of eminence, to the first twelve only of the 
Roman emperors. The title of Caesar continued, I 
oeed hardly repeat, to be applied to the clef of the 
state fiom age to age, while the actual blood of the 


1 Martial addressing lim when a private citizen speaks favontably 
of his literary accomplishments (vii. 70 , 1x. 27.), and says that Niro 
stood in awe of his poetical genius. He was twice consul, in 71 and 
90. Eutropius adds that he was “ nobilitatis meds.” 

# Pion, Ixvin. 1.; Victor, Ces. 13., charges him with cxcess in 
wine 

* No doabt it might be said of Nerva, as was said before of Piso 
the chief of the conspiracy against Nero. “Sed procul gravitas 
morum .. .. idque pluribus probubatar, qui in tanta vitiorum 
dulcedine summam imperium non restrictam nec perseycrum voluat,”* 
Tac. Ann. xv. 48. Cump. also Tac. Hist. i. 37. 
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first of the number was exhausted, as we have seen, 
in Nero, the sixth in succession. Nevertheless, the 
death of Domitian and the accession ‘ef Nerva forma 
marked epoch in our history, on which we shall do 
well to pause. The empire now enters on a new 
phase of its existencg. Hitherto the idea that the 
primacy was due to the most excellent man in the 
commonwealth, which easily led to the notion of the 
emperor’s divine character and origin, had, except 
in the transient usurpations of Otho and Vitelhus, 
been faithfully preserved. But the election of Nerva 
was avowedly a mere matter of political conve- 
mience. The senate at last was master of the situation, 
and it rejected pointedly the flimsy notions with 
which the nation had sv long suffered itself to be 
amused. Cocceius Nerva was the son vf an official, 
the grandson of a jurist, the great grandson of the 
minister of Augustus. His ancestors and all their 
atfinitics, for several generations, were well-known 
to the senators, and thc y were very sure that no drup 
of celestial ichor had ever flowed in the veins of any 
one of them. Though the family had be-n settled 
in Italy for a hundred years, it was known to have 
come over from Crete, where long before it had been 
planted by an Italian progenitor.! For the first time 
the emperor of the Romans was neither a Julius nor 
a Clahdius, nor a Domitius, nor even a Flavius, all 
ancient names of Latium or Sabellia; he was not the 
son of a god, nor the remotest descendant of one; he 


1 Victor, Cas. 12 : “Quid enim Nerva Cretensi prudentius.” In 
the Epitome he is styled ‘“* Narmensis,” and this word some of the 
commentators would restore in the passage above cited There is, 
deed, no other authority for the presumed foreign origin ot Nerva; 
but both in the Caesars and the Epitome, Victor remarks parti- 
cularly that hitherty all the emperors were eather Roman by ongia 
or at lenst Italian, as Otho and Vespasian: “Hactenus Rome, seu 
per Itaham ortt imperium rxecre: hinc advensz.” The foreign ex- 
traction of Nerva’s successors generally is well ascertuncd. I have 
little doutt, therefore, that “ Cretonsis° is Victor’s word. 
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was not even in popular acceptance a Roman or an 
Italian,,but a provincial by origin. The pedants of 
a later age, and probably the pedants of that age itself, 
remarked apologetically that the first of the Tarquins, 
the best and wisest of the Roman kings, had been 
uot a Roman but an Etruscan, and they added truly 
that Rome had flourished by the foreign virtues she 
had grafted upon the parent stock.' Butit was felt 
on all hands that a great revolution had practically 
been accomplished. The transition from Domitian 
to Nerva may be compared to the descent in our own 
history from James to William, from the pninciple of 
divine right to the principle of compact and con- 
vention. 
The private career of Nerva had been that of his 
class generally. His disposition was natu- 
aututeof rally good, his understanding excellent and 
memes —_-well-cultivated, his morals phant; his am 
bition, if such he had, had been kept under strict 
control, and, satisfied with the dignities to which he 
could safely aspire, he had refrained from exciting his 
master’s jealousy. He had thus reached in safety 
and good repute the ripe age of sixty-five, or, accoid- 
ing to some accounts, seventy years. But Nerva was 
older in constitution than in years; the luxury in 
which he had indulged may have impaired his vital 
forces, and he now suffered perhaps for his ithpru- 
dence by excessive weakness of digestion. In choos- 
ing him for their prince, the nobles, too timid them-~ 
selves to dispute the throne with Domitian, may have 
looked to another proximate vacancy, when the suc- 
cession might be environed with fewer perils, The 


1 Victor, Ces 1 (comp Epit. 11): “Plane compertam urbem 
Roman externurum virtute atque insitivis artibus prescipue crevisec.” 
Martial has two brilliant pancyyrivs on Nerva: x15, xi. 6. He 
compar.s him to Numa, bespenks for him the reverence of the old 
Roman herocs, end dcclares finally that now at last, 


“Si Cato reddutur, Ceesarianus crit.” 
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Pretorians seem to have felt no regard for the 
Flavian dynasty, which had never condescehded to 
humour them. The legions on the Danube, to whom 
Domitian was personally known, and whose officers 
were of his direct appointment, murmured, and 
threatened to mutiny et his fall'; but the army ot 
the Rhine was controlled by a brave and faithful 
commander, whose influence extended perhaps even 
further than his authority; a commander whose 
merits should have gained him the election of the 
senate without a competitor, had transcendent merit 
been the object of 1ts search. It remained for Nerve. 
to offer soon afterwards a share in the supreme power , 
to the man to whose loyal support he owed no doubt 
his own tranquil succession. We shail soon arrive 
at the association of Trajan in theempire. We must 
first notice the circumstances of alarm and perplexity 
which compelled the new ruler, whom the senate and 
army had just chosen with acclamations, to strengthen 
his weak hands by resorting to this magnanimous 
assistant. 

Vomitian’s body lay unheeded on his chamber 
floor, till it was removed by the pious care ynaignies 
of his nurse Phyllis, and borne on a com- hesvedon the 
mon bier by hired hands to his suburban ”™* 
villa on the Latin Way. From thence his ashes were 
privily conveved to the temple of the Flavian family, 
and placed beside those of his niece Julia.? The 
people, who witnessed with unconcern the transfer of 
power to a new dynasty, tovk no interest in these 
humble obsequies, which the nobles, though fully 
resolved that the third of the Flavii should not share 
in the divine honours of his father and brother, did 
not care to interrupt. In the curia indecd the 


 Philostr Vie Sophut i 7, where the solders are said to have 
been recalled ts their duty by the pereuasive elcquence of the sophist 
Dion Chrysostomus, 

= Suct® Domut. 17.3; Dion, lxvii. 18. 


a 
q 
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tyrant’s fall was hailed with tumultuous rejoicings 
The fathers broke out in execrations and contumehes 
against him, placed ladders against the walls, and 
tore down his images and trophies. The city had 
been thronged with his statues, which now fell 1n the 
general proscription; those off marble were ground 
to powder, those of gold, silver, and bronze were 
melted down, and amongst them doubtless the noble 
colossus in the forum. The name of Domitian was 
effaced on every monument, and possibly his arch of 
trruamph overthrown, as well as the Janus-arches with 
which he had decorated the thoroughfares. 

But the effervescence of popular exultation was 
mecinar directed to more important objects. The 
the exiles. = exiles of the late proscription were recalled 
with acclamation, and this indulgence embraced the 
philosophers as well as the political sufferers.? There 
arose a general cry against the instruments of the 
tyrant’s cruelty, and vengeance was demanded on 
Preeeuton the delators, amony whom were senators, 
ofdelutors = preetors, and consulars. Nerva, discreet 
and mild, would have been content with staying all 
the suits then 1m progress, with reversing all sentences 
in force against Domitian’s victims, and compensating, 
as far as possible, those who had suffered; but the 


« 

1 Suct. Domit. 23.; Plin. Paneg 52 ; Dion, Ixvii. 1. Gruter gives 
several inscriptions in which Domuitian’s name 1s erased. The Senate 
refased to enrol their latest tyrant among the national divinities; but 
they did not carry their resentment to the memory of his prececes- 
sors. The Flavian temple in the Forum was allowed to stand, ana 
perpetuate the cult of Vespasian and Titustoalateage. It was burnt 
and again restored a hundred yenurs afterwards Possibly the de- 
struction of Domitinn’s monuments was not so complete as it is repre- 
sented; at least Procopiis declures that he saw a bronze statue of this 
prince erect in his own day, on the right hand of the ascent to the 
Capitol from the Forum, Procop. Hist Arcan. 8. 

2 The ecclesiastical tradition that St. Johu was recalled on this 
occasion frum his exile in Patmos (Euseb. Hist. Ecel. 11 20.; Ores. 
vii. 11.) seems to be reflected from the popular recollection of this 
recall of the philosophers. The proscriptions of Domitian and the 
rehabilstations of Nerva refer simply to Rome or Italy. = 
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time-servers who had crouched most ignobly under 
the late tyranny were now the loudest in invoking 
punishment on its ministers, and attacked their foes 
with a violence not inferior to that which they had 
themselves endured.' Those who had no personal 
wrongs to avenge resented the ill-treatment of friends 
and connexions. Pliny, who had msen high under 
Domitian, seized the occasion to distinguish himself. 
His vanity does not allow us to give him credit for 
disinterestedness. It was a fine opportunity, so he 
himself proclaims, for attacking the guilty, Pliny's atta k 
for avenging the innocent, for advancing =" 
oneself.2 Of all the enormities of the tyrant’s crea- 
tures, none, he says, had been greater than that of 
Certus, who had actually laid hands in the curia on 
the noble Helvidius. With Helvidius Pliny was 
connected in friendship, and they had common friends 
in the Fannias and Arrias, the noble consorts of the 
Pzetuses and Thraseas. Pliny assails Certus in the 
senate; the culprit dares not appear; his friends in 
vain excuse or intercede for him in the face of the 
indignant fathers. Nerva refrains indeed from moving 
the assembly to institute a process against him, but 
refuses him the consulship, and even supersedes him 
in the pretorship. Certus dies within a few days; 
of mortification, it may be hoped; for thus much at 
least is popularly known, that the image of Pliny, 
sword in hand, ever floated from that moment before 
him in his disturbed imagination. The moderation 
which Nerva prescribed to himself in regard cremency of 
to this great criminal seems to have marked *** 

his dealings with all the class, and the victims of 


' Plin. Ep. ix. 13 : “Ac primis quidem dhebus reddite libertatis pro 
gc guisque mimicos suos incondito tuib:doque more postulaverant, 
simul ¢6 opprescrant ” 

2 Plin. 2 c: “ Muateriam inscctandi nocentes, miscros vindicanid:, 
ee proferend:.” 

Pln.d ec. He continnes: “ Verane hac, adfirmare non ausim 3 
interest gamicn cxempli uf vera vidcantor.” 
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time-servers who had crouched most ignobly under 
the late tyranny were now the loudest in invoking 
punishment on its ministers, and attacked their foes 
with a violence not inferior to that which they bad 
themselves endured.! Those who had no personal 
wrongs to avenge resented the ill-treatment of friends 
and connexions. Pliny, who had msen high under 
Domitian, seized the occasion to distinguish himself. 
His vanity does not allow us to give him credit for 
disinterestedness. It was a fine opportunity, so he 
himself proclaims, for attacking the guilty, Pling’s atta k 
for avenging the innocent, for advancing =“ 
oneself? Of all the enormities of the tyrant’s crea-~ 
tures, none, he says, had been greater than that of 
Certus, who had actually laid hands in the curia on 
the noble Helvidius. With Helvidius Pliny was 
connected in friendship, and they had common friends 
in the Fannias and Arrias, the noble consorts of the 
Pzetuses and Thraseas. Pliny assails Certus in the 
senate; the culprit dares not appear; his friends in 
vain excuse or intercede for him in the face of the 
indignant fathers. Nerva refrains indeed from moving 
the assembly to institute a process against him, but 
refuses him the consulship, and even supersedes him 
in the pretorship. Certus dies within a few days; 
of mortification, it may be hoped; for thus much at 
least is popularly known, that the image of Pliny, 
sword in hand, ever floated from that moment before 
him in his disturbed imagination. The moderation 
which Nerva prescribed to himself in regard cremeney of 
to this great criminal seems to have marked **™* 

his dealings with all the class, and the victims of 


' Plin, Ep.ix. 13 : “Ae primis quidem dhebus reddita libertatis pro 
se quicque mimicos snos meondito turb:doque more postulaverant, 
simul et oppresserant ” 

2 Plin. / c.: “ Muatecriam insectandi nocentes, miseros vindicanal, 
ee proferendi.” 

$Pln,Le. He continnes: “ Verane hac, adfirmare non ausim ; 
interest Jamen cxempl: ut vera videantor.” 
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the delators wére probably little satisfied with the 
amount of favour they experienced from him. 
They lfad yet ¢o wait for a prince of firmer hand 
or harsher character for the full revenge, which 
was not long in arriving. Much, however, as the 
nobles feared the treachery and falsehood of accusers 
among their own order, they fived in more constant 
dread of the denunciations of their retainers. It was 
hailed as a great safeguard of their lives and honour, 
when Nerva once more forbade the admission of a 
slave’s testimony against his master, or even of a 
freedman agamst his patron.' The edict of Titus 
against false accusations was-revived with additional 
penalties. One more pledge was necessary to restore 
the entire confidence of the fathers. Nerva came 
forward of his own accord, and vowed that no mem- 
ber of the order should suffer death under his ad- 
ministration. Then, and not till then, could Fronto, 
a distinguished senator, interpose to arrest the torrent 
of prosecution, and demand a general amnesty. Jt 
as ill, he said, to have a prince under whom no ove 
may do anything; but worse to have one who lets 
every one do as he will. 
Such free speaking in the august presence was as 
crra'smate. ATE as the vlemency to which it pointed, 
vaonmingied and the historian who relates it immediately 
subjoins the remark, that Nerva was.weak 
in health and constitution, leaving us to infer that 
there was some want of intellectual and moral vigour 
also in a prince who could listen so complacently and 
act so gently. Such indeed was Nerva’s timidity, 
that on a report of Domitian being yet alive, he is 
said to have been quite unmanned, and only sustained 


2 It is especially mentioned that Nerva forbade slases to accuse 
their masters of * Jewish manners” ion, Ixvin 2 

? Dion, fe. Reimar beluves him to have been C Julius Fronto, 
and consul in 99: Clinton styles him Cornelius, and places his cone 
sulship in 100, 
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through the crisis by the resolution of his immediate 
attendants.! However this may be, Nerva cqntinued 
to act throughout his brief career with a consistent 
moderation, which was founded, we may hope, on 
principle. He forbade statues to be made of him- 
self in the precious metals. He restored, as far as 
possible, to their proper owners, the estates and 
fortunes which Domitian had confiscated. He divided 
portions of land among needy citizens in the spirit 
of the republican legislation, and was the first to 
devise a scheme, which received ample development 
under his successors, for relieving the poor by a state 
provision for their children.? ‘To meet these extra- 
ordinary expenses he sold great masses of impenal 
property, the accumulated furniture of his palaces, 
vestments, jewels and pleasure-houses, distributing 
aut the same time liberal presents among his friends. 
The more sober portion of the citizens were not dis- 
pleased at his retrenching the expenditure in games 
and spectacles, and turbidding so much blood to be 
shed in the amphitheatre, while he gratitied the 
populace by allowing the return of the mimes.? He 
owe l it perhaps to the briefness of his tenure of 
power that he was enabled, like Titus before him, to 
keep his vow not to cause the death of a senator, and 
the favour in which he was heid by the nobles shines 
forth® im the famous panegyric of their spokesman 
Tacitus, that he reconciled the two conflicting poli- 
tical principles, the authority of the prince and the 
freedom of the people. The Romans indeed took 


i Victor, Epit. 12 

? Thon, Ixvui 2, Nerva founded or restored colonies at Scylacium 
and Verate in Italy. and Sitita m Mauretania, Zampt, Comm. Epigr. 
2 299. Victor, Ep 12. “ Puellas pucr »que natos parentubus ezcn- 
tuous sumpta publieo per Itahe oppida ali jussit ” 

* Nersva forbade the single combate of the gladiators. Zonar. xi. 
20. 
* Tac. Agree. 3.; “ Res olim dissociatiles miscuerit, principatum et 
libertateim.” 
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pleasure in comparing him with the virtuous son of 
Vespasign, and the story told of Titus that he put 
swords in the hands of suspected conspirators, to 
show his just confidence in his own merit, was now 
repeated, whether truly or not, of Nerva.! Nor was 
it forgotten, however, that thig good ruler took care 
to confirm the best measures even of the monster 
Domitian, and particularly the edict against mutila- 
tion.? On reviewing his career, Nerva could boast 
with justice that he had committed no act which 
should prevent him from abdicating, if he thought 
fit, un perfect security. Nevertheless, he did not 
escape, even during his lifetime, some harsh reflec- 
tions on a clemency so ill-appreciated. One evening 
Mauricus, just returned from banishment, was supping 
with him. Among the guests was Veiento, men- 
tioned above among the vilest of Domitian’s creatures, 
who had made bimself bitter enemies by his zeal in 
denouncing and prosecuting the noblest Romans. 
The conversation fell on the subject of Catullus, then 
lately deceased, whose pandering to the jealous hu- 
mours of Domitian has been already mentioned. 
Were Catullus now al.ve, said Nerva, what would 
his fate be? He would be supping with us, rejoined 
the free-spoken Maunricus, with a glance at the odious 
delator.® : 

On the whole the senators were well-satisfied with 
Conspiracy of the prince they had set up, and they allowed 
deteated. his merits to be blazoned forth without 
a breath of detraction. The name of Nerva has 


3 Dion, lxvin. 2. 

? Dion, / ec Nerva is said to have forbiddcn the marrage of uncles 
with their brothers’ daughters, a licentions imnovation which Domitian, 
as we have s‘en, had disconntenanced. All the tyrant’s Icgislation 
would probably have been swept away had not his best enactments or 
views been sustained by his successor, 

2 Plin. Ep iv. 22. For the cause of Domitian’s animosity to 
Junius Mauricus, sce Tac. Hist iv 40, and for his banishment Agric. 
45 He was the brother of Arulcnus Rusticus, and suffered in the 
proscription of the year 93. e 
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been associated in after ages with the mildness 
of age, and the charm of paternal goverpment.! 
Nevertheless he did not escape the*®penalty of his 
station. Plots were formed against him, to which 
even his good qualities, connected, as they might 
seem to be, with somg weakness of character, may 
have partly conduced. An attempt was made to over- 
throw him by a certain Calpurnius Crassus, who 
boasted his descent from the tamily of the triumvir, 
and whose haughty temper, though controlled by the 
firmer hand of preceding despots, could not brook 
the supremacy of one of his own class, no more, as 
he himself professed, than the first of the senators. 
This conspiracy, however, was easily suppressod. The 
nobles of the city, even had they generally wished it, 
had long lost the art of conspiring. It would seem 
that only freedmen and soldiers could now overthrow 
an emperor. Nerva, faithful to bis promise, declined 
to take the life of his enemy, and merely banished 
him to the pleasant retreat of Tarentum.? But a 
greater danger beset the prince of the seutmy of ene 
senators from another quarter. When the (ittgcer, 
nobles were satisfied, the soldiers were gene- fi", tof Dom- 
rally discontented. Casperius .Khanus, pre- ““"*"se'0" 
fect of the Prztoriaus under the last emperor, whom 
Nerva had allowed to retain his important post, ex~ 
cited the guards of the palace against his too generous 
master, and encouraged them to demand the blood 
of Domitian’s assassins. No inquiry, it seems, had 
been made into the act which had freed the Romans 
from their odious yoke; the perpetrators of the deed 
had not been punished, but neither had they been 
rewarded. It was enough that the deed was done, a 
deed of bad example for princes, yet such as both the 
prince and the people might fairly turn to their own « 
advantage. Perhaps, had the assassins been citizens, 


' Auson. Ces. 138.; “Nerva senex, prirceps nomine, mente parens.” 
® Dice, lxvun 3.; Victor, l. e. 
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they would have been hailed with public demonstra- 
tions of gratitude, hke the tyrannicides of earlier 
days; but the*act of slaves or freedmen was de- 
corously passed over in silence. Nerva, however, 
opposed himself to this threatened violence with a 
noble courage. He bared his neck to the Pretorians, 
‘whose fury he had no means of resisting, and offered 
himself as a sacrifice in place of their victims. But 
Casperius was master, at least for a moment, and 
directed the slaughter, without form of trial, of 
Parthenius, and such of his associates as could be 
arrested.' When the deed was done, nothing re- 
mained for the emperor but to make such excuse for 
it in public as the circumstances admitted. It might 
be represented as the hasty explosion of mistaken 
zeal, of extravagant loyalty, of blind devotion to the 
mihtary sacrament. To the new emperor and to his 
well-wishers, the senate and people of Rome, it was 
a pledge that a hfe dear to the interests of peace and 
freedom should be well protected or signally avenged. 
But whatever he might say in public, Neiva felt in 
his heart the disgrace of being thus contiolled, an 
imperator by his soldiers, and resolved, if he could 
not punish this outbreak, at Jeast never to subject 
Kerva adopte Dimself to such another. He addressed a 
ar dine hua letter to Ulpius Trajanus, then commanding 
mathe emmre onthe Rhine, offering him a share if the 
empire, and invoking him, according to the story, 
with a verse of Homer, to exact retribution from the 
Greeks for the tears they had drawn from his sove- 
reign.” Without awaiting a reply, Nerva ascended 
the Capitol, and convening the citizens before tha 


? Dion, / ¢.; Victor. Epit. 24.: “Sed neglecto principe requisitos 
jugulavere.” Plm. Paneg 6: “* Magnum illud seeculo dedecus: 
‘magnum reipublice vulnus impressum est. Imperator ct parens 
generis human obsessus, captus, inclusus: ablata mitissimo seui ser- 
vandorum hominum potestas.” It must be remembcied that Phny 
uses all the empcrors as foils to his own patron Trajan. 

* Dion, Le.. ricear Aavaol éua Sdxpva coios BéAcoo., @ 
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temple of Jupiter, proclaimed his new colleague as 
his own adopted son, with the words, J hereby adopt 
M. Ulpius Nerva Trajanus: may *the gods bless 
therein the senate, the people, and myself. This act 
he again ratified with legal solemmities in the curia,' 
the nobles admitting without demur the exercise by 
the emperor of the rights common to every father of 
a Roman family, though in this case it implied no 
less than a pledge of the imperial succession. Their 
habitual deference to legal principles could not have 
blinded them to the political disability they thus 
practically imposed upon themselves. Henceforth, 
the power of adoption, with all its legitimate conse- 
quences, was regularly claimed by the reigning em- 
peror, and after-ages acknowledved the wisdom with 
which for generations it was exercised.? The aged 
emperor was thus confirmed on his throne. The 
turbulent guards of the city trembled before the 
legions of a resolute chief, and shrank back into 
their camp. Nerva had mated his assailants: but 
his own game was now nearly played out, neath or 
and he enjoyed but a short breathing space So 

of ease and security before his death, which *° © 
happened on the 23rd of January, 98, after a reign 
of sixteen months and a few days only. 

The little our records have transmitted to us of 
the life and qualities of Nerva can be but , |. 
inadequately supplied by the testimony of pearance 
busts and medals to his personal appear- 
ance; nevertheless none of the emperors is more 
vividly characterized in the effigies which remain of 
him. The representations of Nerva in marble are 


? Dion, Lc. The adoption took place in Octuber 97. 
* Claudian, xxvii 4 7. 
Flic alli mansere viri, quos mutuna virtus 
Legit, et im nomen Romanis rebus adoptans 
Judicio pukiam ascriem, non sanguine duxit, 
Hie proles atavum deducens Aha Nervam, 
@ Tranquillique Pit, bellatoresque Severi.” 
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é 
numerous, and rank among the most interesting 
monuments we possess of this description. Among 
the treasures of antiquity preserved in modern Rome 
none surpasses, none perhaps equals, in force and 
dignity, the sitting statue of this emperor, which 
draws all eyes in the Rotunda of the Vatican, em- 
bodying the highest ideal of the Roman magnate, the 
finished warrior, statesman, and gentleman of an age 
of varied training and wide practical experience.’ 
Such 9 figure an Englishman might claim with pride 
as the effigy of a governor-general of half a continent. 
Unfortunately, we ure too httle acquainted with the 
original to pronounce on its agreement with his actual 
character ; and we could wish that 1t had cume to us 
as the portrait of an Agricola,-—of one whose mag- 
nanimity we accept on trust from the paneyyric of 
Tacitus. We do not hear, indeed, of Nerva, that he 
ever commanded in the provinces, or led an army 
against the foes of the empire; por, in south, can he 
be absolved from the charge of vices, common to the 
idle and luxurious of lis rank and cluss, which in 
better and healthier times would argue great moral 
degradation; yet, 1f we really contemplate his hke- 
ness in the noble figure in the Vatican, we may fairly 
say of the prince as the historian affirms of the gene- 
ral: You might easily deem him guod; you would 
willingly believe him greut.? . 

Your filial love, must venerable imperator, made 
you wish your succession to be long retarded; but 
the gods were eager to advance your virtues to the 


1 The antiquity of this remarkable statue is acknowledged. It is 
asserted, however, that the upper and lower halves, the one naked, 
the other draped, did not originally belong to the same figure. 
Meyer on Winckelmann, Gesch der Kunat, 6. x1. c. 3 

* Tac. Agric. 44 : ‘Quoi s1 babitum quoque ejus posteri nosccre 
velmt, decentior quam subhmior fuit; nihil metus in vultu, gratia 
ors supcrerat; bonum virum facie crederes, magnom hbenter.” 
Comp. Julian Cesar. sapia@ev éxt rotros yépwyv op0ivat xa\ds— 
Adpre yap Ecrw bre xal dv tH yhpg t? wdrAdrAos— dvTuxew apgdraros, 
xpnparica Sixadétaro, e 
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helm of sate, which you had pr omased to direct. 
This being so, I invoke all happiness on 
yourself and on mankind, as befits the age fn ale stoping 
which ve Ulustrated by your name. For 

my own suke, and for the people's sake, I pray for 
your health both in mind and body. '__Such is the 
form of congratulation with which Pliny hails the 
consummation of his friend's greatness, when the 
lately-adopted son and associate of the deceased Nerva 
was acknowledged by the senate and people as his 
legitimate successor. Nerva's career had been tuo 
brief to forfeit the hopes entertained of his clemency 
and discretion, but 1t allowed him to perform the 
one act ly which he is distineuished among the 
Cwsars, the act by which he earned the blessings of 
hir people, and secured the approbation of a late 
posterity. The choive he made of Trajan for his 
ansuciate and heir was full, even at the time, of happy 
augury ; and when he was suddenly- removed but a 
tew months later, the Romans were satisfied with the 
prospect he bequeathed them, and transfeired their 
Vows of allegiance, without a murmur or a misgiving, 
to one whom they fully believed to be the best and 
bravest of his countrymen. This loval acceptance 
of the legitimate consequences of their own act was 
creditable to the sense and feeling of the Roman 
nublés; for it cannot be doubted that, had Nerva 
made himself an object of detestation, they would 
have repudiated his aduption as easily as any other 
of the legal acts of his principate. They proceeded 
to mark their respect and gratitude even more 
strongly, by reviving in his favour the right of deifi- 
eation which they had refused to Domitian. To 
such a distinction Nerva, in theory only the first of 


' Plin. Ep. x. 1. Thus is the first of a series of letters which em- 
braces the correspondence between Phny and Trajan, and gives usa 
curious insizht into the manners of the times, and the relation of tae 


prince to his people. 


» 
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the citizens, could have no such pretensions as a 
Julius, or even a Flavius. But the inconsequence 
of the proceed#ng might easily be overlooked, espe- 
cially if Trajan, as we may suppose, himself svulicited 
it. The act itself had now doubtless lost some portion 
of its earlier significance, and_henceforth the «laims 
of deceased princes to divinity were regarded as 
purely political. 

M. Ulpius Trajanus, whose conduct in the purple 
ee has placed him 1n the foremost rank among 
theemperor the heroes of history, is little known to us 
cree! oflus before his elevation, and we may not at first 

sight peiceive the grounds of the favour in 
which he was already held by his contemporaries.' 
The Ulpian Gens, to which he was attached, though 
reputed ancient, was obscure, nor had it contributed 
a single name to the Fasti. But the Traian Gens, 
from which some ancestor of the emperor had passed 
by adoption into the Ulpian, was, perhaps, still Jess 
known; and even after the greatness and virtues of 
Trajan had drawn attention to it, historians and 
biographers could say no more of his family than 
that it was probably transplanted from Italy to Spain, 
when Scipio Africanus founded a colony at Italica 
on the Betis. The Trajani were men of some note 
in the province, which gave birth to many personages 


} Eutropius, vii. 2., alone gives him the additional name of Crini- 
tus. perhaps a by-name of his family from the Turdetanian fashion 
of wear.ng therr hair long The name 1s not recognised on the 
monuments We have no complete biography of Trajan. Notices 
of his birth and early career are found in Eutropius and Aurehus 
Victor. Cas 13., Epet 13. Dion compr. ssed the reigns of Nerva 
and ‘Trajan into a single hook, of which we possess an imperfect 
and confused epitome. Plmy, in his Letters and Panegyric, 18 our 
mo-t valuable authority These and other mater als had lo g since 
been put together by Tillemont in the History of the Emperors; which 
was generally acknowledged as the best compilation thut could be 
made. But recently the claborate woik of Francke, Geschichte 
Trajans, has supplied many deficiencies in Tillemont, and tl e chrono- 
lugy of the latter ycars of this reign has been put on a more gatisfac- 
tory footing. 
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distinguished afterwards at Rome. Trajanus, the 
father of the emperor, and Silius Italigus, the consul 
and poet, were natives of the same colony, and nearly 
contemporary in age; but their career was different, 
for while Silius, a man of furtune and literary ac- 
quirements, enjoyed fafhe and fashion in the capital, 
his fellow-citizen devoted himself to a career of arms, 
won victories over the Parthians and the Jews, gained 
the triumphal ornaments, and poverned provinces. 
Trajanus had commanded the Tenth legion at the 
bloody storming of Joppa!; he had proved himself 
an adroit courtier as well as a gallant officer; and 
having advanced in due time to the consulship, 
reached the sumunt of official distinction as proconsul 
of Asia. After this we hear no more of him; but 
there seems reason to believe that he survived his 
son’s elevation to power, and received trom him after 
death the honours of apotbeusis,? 

Trajan, the son, was born, according to the most 
probable statement, towaids the end of the | 
year 53, and, accordingly, on his accessiun oft emperor 
to the undivided sovereiyntv, had reached ““°" 
the middle of his forty-fifth year. From = early 
youth he had been trained im the camp by his father’s 
side, and had gained the love and confidence of the 
legions, among which he had waved the border war- 
fare of the empire. He seems to have risen through 
the variuus grades of the service, and had held the 


1 Joseph Bell Jud we 11 

* Pliny in his Panegyricus (4 D. 100) speaks of Trajan the father 
as then dead, but not vet deified; the mterval, we may suppose, 
wonld not be long. That he was actually “consecrated ” appears 
from a medal inseribed- “* Divi Nerva et Trajanus pater.” 

* The statements of Eutropius, Victor, and Eusebius vary by one 
(@# more years. Dion, who specifies the length of ns reign and day 
of his death mukes him 41 at hw accession. But as Phony assurea us 
thas he served in his father’s Parthian campaign, which can hardly 
he placed later than 67, he must have been then at lenst 14 years of 
age, and, thc refure, the latest date we can agmgn to h» birth would 
be 53; tha? is, 44 ) care beture his adoption. 

VOL. VHIL o 
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post of military tribune for ten years, in which he 
had Become familiar with all the methods and re- 
sources of Roman warfare, and had learned the names 
of officers and soldiers in many distant garrisons, 
whose bravery and whose wounds he had personally 
witnessed.' He had shown tafents for administration, 
as well as for war, and to his personal merits alone 
must he have owed his periodical recall from the 
camp to occupy the chief places in the civil govern- 
ment. It may be presumed that an officer who was 
deemed qualified to become preztor and consul, had 
enjoyed the ordinary advantages of training in rhe- 
toric and literature; but Trajan’s attainments in 
learning were slender, and modesty or discretion led 
him to conceal deficiencies rather than affect accom- 
plishments he did not possess. His elevation to 
the consulship, which occurred in 91, may have 
seemed even beyond his deserts, and hence the story 
which obtained currency, at least at a later period, 
that it was attended with omens portending his own 
accession to the purple, and at the same time the 
sudden downfall of his colleague Glabrio.2 When 
his term of office expired, Trajan succeeded to a go- 
vernment in Spain, which he afterwards exchanged 
for a command in the Lower Germany. The tribes 
beyond the Rhine had been exasperated rather than 
repressed by the idle campaigns of Domitian, and 
required for their control a firm hand and an expe- 
rienced eye. Tiajan, while faithful to his imperator, 


' Plin. Paneg 15. 

2 Victor, Eypit. 13 - “ Quum ipse parce esset scientise. moderateque 
eloguens” Dhon, Ixvi1 7. waidelas py yap axpiBois, Son ev Adyas, 
ob peretxe Comp. Julhan, Cesar. of Trajan: 6 8é xalwep Surduevos 
Aéyew ind faduuias. . . . POeyyouevos paAdAuy 2 Aéyor. An epigram 
in the Anthologia 1s ascribed to Trajan, and he composed commen- 
taries on his Wars mm Dacia See Reimar cn Dion, l.e. The story 
that he was instincted by Plutarch may be r jected as a ficnon, 
founded, perhaps, on the favour he undoubtedly showed to that 
philoso; her. 

* Suct. Domit. 12. 
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had a discreet regard to his own interests also. He 
plunged into no aggressive warfare, but in? gisreet 
was satisfied with the fame of vigilance and Moderation as 
prudence for preserving peace on the fron- ‘"¢ Bhne- 
tiers.! By such self-restraint he escaped, perhaps, 
the mortification of aa Agricola, retained his post 
throughout the latter years of his jealous master, 
und reaped the fruits of his temperate reserve, when 
the prince of the senate required the protection of 
his best officer against his own mutinous guards. 

When, indeed, Nerva was reduccd to seek this 
protection, his choice would necessarily he , P 
between the commanders of the two great Truyanto the 
European divisions of the Roman forces, ~~ 
the prefect of the Rhenish, and the prefect of the 
Danubian legions; for the chief of the army of Syna 
lay at too great a distance to compete, at least at the 
moment, with either of these furmidable champions. 
But of the military triumvirate in whose hands the 
fate of Rome now actually resided, the commander 
on the Rhine had generally the most decisive in- 
tuence; and it was toitunate for the feeble emperor 
that he possessed at this juncture 1n his heutenant 
Trajan the most devoted as well as the bravest of 
partisans. The aduption of such a colleague silenced 
disaffection ; the few remaining months of Nerva’s 
reign were passed in tranquillity and honour; and 
even the pistorians acquiesced without a murmur 
in the accession of the valiant captain on the Rhine. 

The messengers of the senate, charged with the 
vows of all the citizens, found Trajan among | , 

. rajan cives 
his soldiers at Cologne, and there announced please. tr 
to him his succession.?~ He had already 
been nominated to his second consulship; he now 
assumed all the great functions of state which toyether 


' Pln. Paneg 4. 
® Victor Epit. '3.: “Hic imperium apud Agrippinam aobilem 


Galhe colyguam acecepit.” 
c 2 
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constituted the imperial power. He replied with a 
letter fc the senate, in which he promised, after his 
father’s example, that no magnate of their order 
should suffer capitally during his reign; and this 
formal announcement was accepted as a pledge of 
constitutional government. e«No1 was it an empty 
compliment. It1implheda promise to conduct affairs 
in a spirit of moderation ; not to pamper the soldiers 
or the people; not to scatter the public treasures in 
needless debaucheiy; not to create a dire necessity 
for rapine, which must mark for plunder and slaughter 
the wealthiest and noblest of the citizens. So perfect 
was the content of all classes, so easily did the wheel» 
of administration move 1n the capital, that the new 
emperor was not required even to hasten to Rome, 
and assume the reins in person. He had conceived a 
system of government ditferent from that of any of his 
predecessors. Though not wanting in ability for the 
direction of civil affairs, his experience and his tastes 
were chiefly military. Long accustomed to the hfe 
of the camps, he had been debarred by his master's 
jealousy from the full exercise of his genius fur war ;: 
but he had laboured in restoring the discipline of 
the legions, and had attached them persoually to him, 
even while forced to restiain their ardour for more 
active employment. He flattered himself that he 
had prepared a career of victory by the perfection to 
which he had brought the instrument which was to 
accomplish it ‘Trajan completed the fortification of 
the Rhenish frontier by the establishment of colonies 
and military posts. Nigh to the ruined leaguer of 
Castra Vetera he planted the station which bore for 
centuries the name of Ulpia Trajana. He threw a 
qlee bridge across the Rhine at Mainz, and 
ine Riumear settled a colony ten miles beyond the river, 
manne possibly at Hochst, and another further 
south, at the medicinal springs of Baden Baden.’ He 


? Tle “manimentam Trajam ”(Ammian Marcell. xvf. 1.), about 
fen miles from Moguutiacum, seems to correspoad with the position 
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repaired and strengthened the lines commenced by 
Drusus and eatended by Tiberius, which rae from 
a point nearly opposite to Bonn, in “an oblique di- 
rection, across the Taunus district; and he contem- 
plated carrying a continuous fosse and rampart to 
the bank of the Danupe. The upper waters of the 
two great rivers of Western Europe approach very 
near to each other in the Black Forest, where the 
Danube has its source; but from thence they rapidly 
diverge to the north and east respectively. The 
wedye of land between them had, from the time of 
(.esar’s contest with the Suevi, been aban- 4. agn 

doned for the most part by the natives to Ueco™ate 

a slender but constant immigration of Romanized 
Granls; and these new uccupants gladly compounded 
for the protection or countenance of the empire by a 
tribute, to which was given the name ot tenth-.' 
The tract thus held received the title of the Agri 
Decumates, or Tithe-land; but we hase no record of 
it in history till we hear of the undertaking of Trajan, 
who 1s supposed to have commenced at least the lon 
fortified lines bv which it was eventually protected 
throughout.? Nor can we determine bow far this 


of Hoch-t. Mannert, Grog, iii. 463, Baden Baden was Aqur, or 
Aurelia Aquensis. 

' Tac. Germ 29.: “ Levissimus quisque Gallorum et inopia audax 
dubiue ptesessions solum oceupavere, Alox limite acto promotisyne 
preesidns, sinus Impern et pars provinese habentur ™ The dawes here 
ts nut a boundary line, but a road frum the contre fur the rapid 
transmission of trvops to the frontier. 

2 One section of this fort.fication (from the Westerwald across the 
Main to the Altmuhl: Niebuhr, Zect. on Rom. Hist. n 252.) 18 
ascribed, according to some critics, by Fronttus to Domitian 
Stratagem i. 3. 10.: “Ia perator Coexsar Donnuanus Aug. quam 
Germani more suo e saltibus et obscuris latebris eubinde mpugnarent 
nostros, tutumque regressum in profunda sylvarum hal cient, limi- 
tibus per centum vigint: millis passuum actis, non mutavit tantum 
statum belli, sed subjecit dittoni sue hostes quorum refugia nuda- 
verat.” But this I rather interpret of a road driven into the heat 
of the country, than of a military rnmput. So Fruntinus again, i. 
5. 10.: * Ab altera parte limnein ugere cospit, tanquam per eum 
erupturug,” 
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emperor proceeded in the accomplishment of this de- 
Comment. 880, which was prosecuted by his next suc- 
mentuta cessor, and completed perhaps, or restored 
ranpert from 
theRhineto and strengthened, by Probus, a century 
the Deuube. ond a half later. Of this great work,—the 
greatness of which lay, however, in the extent and 
vigour of the design rather than in the massiveness of 
its execution,—sufficient vestiges even now remain to 
trace it from river to river; but these vestiyves consist 
at most of faint marks of a mound and ditch, which 
seem to have been strengthened by a palisade, with 
watchtowers at intervals, but to have been nowhere 
combined with a wall of masonry.! Nor, if Trajan 
commenced these works, can the date of his share in 
them be ascertained; as, however, he remained but 
one year on the Rhenish frontier after his accession, 
und never returned to it, we may conclude that his 
stations and colonies, and military lines were planned, 
at least, and undertaken while he was yet a subject. 
Having thus completed his arrangements in this 
tryanen. duarter, Trajan at last bent his steps 
ters Rome, homeward, and made his entry into the 
city in the year 99. He had received the 
Tribunitian power at the time of his adoption; the 
title also of Gertmmanicus, together with the name of 
his father Nerva, had been bestowed on him on the 
same occasion. The consulship, with which he had 
been a second time invested while the late emperor 
was still living, he declined to claim for the ensuing 
year, being himself absent from the city, from re- 
ppect, perhaps, to the ancient usage; nor would he 
allow the senate to salute him as father of his country 
till he had presented himself to the citizens, and 
earned the endearing appellation by his courtesy and 


* The line of “ Trajan’s wall” has been carefully examined within 
the list fiw vears by Mr. Yates, whose intercsting account of it I 
have read, 1f lam not mist iken, in a recent volume of Transactions 
of the Archreviovscel Institute. e 
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moderation.' His demeanour as well as his actions 
were such as befitted the true patriot and gitizen, 
and excited accordingly the warme&t enthusiasm. 
Throughout his progress from Germany he abstained 
from the demands and exactions usually made even 
on subjects and provincials. His entry into Rome 
was a moral triumph. Martial, in a few graphic 
touches, brings vividly before us the man, the place, 
and the people.* Pliny exerts himself to describe 
more elaborately the extreme condescension and 
affability of the prince, who deiyned to approach the 
home of law and freedom on foot, unattended bv 
guards, distinguished only by the eminence of his 
stature and the dignity of his bearing; allowing 
citizens of all grades to throng about him; admitting 
the greetinys of the senators on his return as emperor, 
with the same graciousness with which he had ac- 
cepted them when he went forth as a fellow subject ; 
addressing even the knights by name; paying his 
vows to his country’s gods in the Capitol, and enter- 
ing the palace of the Cresars as the modest owner of 
a private mansion. Nor did Trajan stand alone in 


? Pliny, Puneg. 20., dvclares, with headlong adulation, that every 
emperor before Trajin had assumed this title without hesitation on 
the day of his accessiun. We know, however, that Augustus long 
deferred 1t; so did Tiberius (Tac. Axa. 1. 72.; Sact. Tid. 67.) and 
Vespasien (Suet. Veasp 12, Capiolinus, indecd, asserts that Pertinax, 
nearly a century luter, was the firet of the emperors who assumed 
it at once. 

® Martial, x. 6: “ Felices quibus urna dedit spcctare cornscum 

Sulibus Arctois siderthusque ducem,” &c. 

But this is in anticipation of the hero's arrival, for winch the poet 

« to offer hiz vows in the next epigram: “ Nympharam pater 
amniumgue Rhene. ... Trujanum populis suis et Urbi, Tibris te 
duminus rogat, remittas.” 

Compare the verses of Claudian on Stilicho'’s entry into Rome. 
xxii. 397. foll. The resder should be warned against the confasrons 
of dates in the arrangement of Martial’s picces. In book x., epigrams 
#, 7., and bly 71., refer to Trajan: but x1. 4, 5, though inscribed 
in the edition to Nurva Trajanus, undoubtedly to Nerva. In bouk 
xii. epigram 6. refers to the carher, and & to the Inter emperor. 

: Pliny, faneg. 22. foll.: “Qui dice ille quo exspectatus deside- 
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this exhibition of patriotic decorum. His wife, Plo- 
tina, bore herself as the spouse of a simple 

at fisieeixs senator; and as she mounted the stair of 
cian, his the imperial residence, turned towards the 
; multitude, and declared that she was about 

to enter it with the same equanimity with which 
she should wish hereafter, if fate so required, to 
abandon it.! Her behaviour throughout her hus- 
band’s career cor-esponded with this commencement. 
Nor less magnanimous was the conduct of Trajan’s 
sister, Marciana, who inhabited the palace in perfect 
harmony with the empress, and assisted her in main- 
taining its august etiquette. Trajan himself renewed 
by word of mouth the oath he had before made in 
writing, that he would never harm the person of a 
senator, an oath which he continued faithtully to re- 
spect. But he was not unmindful of his parent’s 
adjuration, and sought out for condign punishment 
the mutineers who had trampled on Nerva’s weakness. 
Such was his confidence in his authusity over the 
soldiers, that he ventured to reduce the customary 
donative to one-half the amount to whicL his prede- 
cessors had raised it. Not a murmur was heard even 
in the camp of the pretorians; and when he handed 
to the prefect the poniard which was the symbol of 
his office, he couid boldly say, Use this fur me, if I 
do well; if ill, against me? Wehave seen that the 
lenient or feeble Nerva, though he revived the edicts 
of Titus against the delators, had failed to satisfy the 
fury of his nobles in punishing them. Trajan had 


ratusque urbem ingressus es? . . . . gratum erat cunctis quod sena- 
tum usculo exciperes, ut dinussns osculo fucras. &c. . . . quod latus 
tuum crederes ommibus,” &e. 
« ! Dhon, Ixvin. 5. 

2 Jhon, Ixvin. 16 ; Victor, Caz. 13 This famous saying was re- 
membered in the last decline ot Rome, and alladed to by Sidoniug 
Apolinaris. Carm. 5.: 


** Vix habuit mores similes cui, teste Senatu, 
du ee eam: tructam cummiserat Ulprus ensem.", 
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no such weakness, and showed no such moderation. 
Giving the rein at last to the passions of the sufferers, 
he executed what, according to Plirfy’s account, we 
might call a razzia upon the remnant of the culprits. 
Pliny describes the extraordinary spectacle of a num-~ 
ber of these people dgagged in chains through the 
circus before the assembled citizens, with every cir- 
cumstance of deliberate insult; and when the most 
obnoxious had been selected for capital punishment, 
the rest were shipped for exile beyond sea, on the 
craziest barks in the stormiest weather.' 

The famous Paneqyric, an impressive monument 
of this illustrious reign, which seems to -tyejsan re 
have been delivered by Pliny, as consul, on Sits. 
the third anniversary of Trajan’s tribuni- 2 im 
tian power, not only celebrates such in- * ™** 
stances of his magnanimity and justice, but enume- 
rates also many wise and beneficent measures he had 
already carried into effect. Our review of these may 
be deferred till we can comprise the whole course of 
his civil administration, which was soon interrupted 
by a long interval of warlike operations. So favour- 
able, however, was the impres:ion Trajan had made 
during his sojourn in the city, that the senate de- 
creed him, iu addition to the other titles usually 
borne bv the emperor, the transcendent appellation 
of Optimus. or the Best.2. Nor was this a merely 


1 «Congest: sunt in navigia raptim conquisita, ac tempestatibus 
dedui. Abirent, fugercnt vastatas delationtbus terras, ac si quem 
fluctns ac proc lle scopulis reservassent, hic nuda saxa ct inhospitale 
Jitus ineolerct. Panreo. 34. Sinuilar severities had been used before 
by Titus (Suct, Vet. 8. nee above) bat tho wrongs snstained had been 
less. and they had not pernaps been celebrated with such passionate 
exultation, 

* Pliny, Poweg. 2. RA, Ye has been remarked, indeed, that the title 
“Optimus” docs not appear on Trajan’s coins before his eleventh 
Year, and we must suppose that, though formally assigned him hy the 
senate, he forebore for a time to assume it. Thon (ixviti. 23.) refers 
this tide.to a mill latcr date. He adds that Trajan was more proud 
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formal compliment. While the titles of Cosar and 
Augusjus, of Magnus and Germanicus, were suffered 
to descend frofn sire to son, no other emperor was 
honoured with the special appellation of Optimus; 
though it is said to have been usual, in later times, 
for the senate, on the accession of each new chief of 
the republic, to exclaim, as the highest token of its 
admiration, that he was more fortunate than Augus- 
tus, and better than Trajan.! 

But the flattery of the senate, even in the polished 
Trajan phrases of Pliny, the most accomplished of 
reuethe #18 order, must have been irksome to a man 
rere of Trajan’s plain sense. We can well be- 
a aa lieve that he soon began to fret under the 
restraints of deference to a society by which he must 
have been frequently mortified, and longed to fling 
himself into the stir and movement of the military 
career. Confined for many years within the defences 
of the camp, he had there assiduously prepared all 
the machinery of aggressive warfare, and he was now 
anxious to go and prove it. Inthe fourth year of bis 
reign he quitted the city to undertake war on a large 
scale, and with great ends in view, against the long- 
formidable Dacians.? The motives ascribed to him 
are, indignation at the successes which these bar- 
barians could boast in their previous conflicts with 
the empire, and disgust at the payment of an annual 
tribute to which Domitian is said to have consented. 
But these, perhaps, were mere pretences. Confident 


of it than of any other, as a compliment to his character rather than 
to his exploits. 

1 Eutrop. viii. 5.: “ Hujus tantum memoris delatum est, ut usque 
ad nostram etatem non aliter in Senatu principibus acclamaretur, 
quam, fehcior Augusto, melior Trajano!” One of Trajnn’s most 
popular sayings 18 als» recorded by this writer: “Talem se impera- | 
torem esse privatis, quales esse sibi imperatores privatus optasset.”* 

* Clinton, Fast. Rom. The Punegyric of Pliny was delivered in 
the autumn preceding, when Trajan was designatea consul for the 
fourth time. This consulship he held in 101. “ 
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in the perfection of the instrument he now wielded, 
he trusted by its means to emulate the gloriys of a 
Julius or an Alexander. The legion®@ of the Rhine 
also, however exact their discipline, were doubtless 
burning for employment; those on the Ister were 
turbulent as well as impatient. The founder of a 
new dynasty could hardly depend on their fidelity 
without humouring their martial instincts. We must 
consider, too, that the vast and increasing expenses of 
a military government required to be maintained by 
extraordinary means, and Trajan may have launched 
himself against the foe beyond the frontier to ob- 
viate the necessity of levying fresh contributions on 
his own subjects. He meant that his wars should 
be self-supporting; that their expenses should be 
defrayed by the conquered enemy, and the cupidity 
of the soldiers satisfied with the plunder of foreigners. 
The Dacians, though in name barbarians, seem 
to have been actually possessors of considerable 
wealth, and to have attained to a certain degree of 
social refinement. They were a branch of the Geta, 
a people of whom it was remarked that they stood 
nearest to the Greeks in their natural aptitude for 
civilization '; and besides the stores they accumulated 
in their repeated inroads on the Greek and Roman 
settlements, their country abounded in mines of gold 
and silver, as well as of iron. Such were the giitter- 
ing spoils which tempted the long-restrained ardour 
of the legionaries, even more than their fertile plains 
and illimitable pastures. 

The Getz and the Thracians, of cognate origin, 


® Justin. xxxii 3: “ Daci quoque soboles Getarom sunt.” Dhon, 
Ixvii. 6.: Aaxots &¢ abrobs wpocayopeta, wow «al avrol davrovs 
wal ol ‘Papaio: yh iey Gvoud(ovew: obx d&yrour *EAAtvew tives Déras 
abrods A¢youow, clr dpOas elre xal uh Adyorres. The patnotic boasts of 
Jornandes (de Reb Get.i. &.)leant probably on some foreign authority : 
* Unde et psene omnibus barbaris Goth: sapientiores semper exsti- 
terunt, Greecisque peene consimiles.” See Francke, Gesch. Zrajaas, 
p. 71.3 Gsegorovius, Gewhichte der Stadt Rom. i. 452. 
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occupied the region of Bulgaria and Roumelia, and, 
according to tradition, the Dacians were an 

isfov ofthe off-sfioot from these nations, which crossed 
aac the Ister, overran the Banat, Wallachia 
and Moldavia, and finally fixed its strongholds in 
the mountainous district of Transylvania. 
In the second century they may be consi- 
dered as occupying the broad block of land 
bounded by the Theiss, the Carpathians, the Lower 
Danube or Ister, and the Pruth. In the centre of 
this region rose the great mountainous tract from 
which the Maros takes 1ts course, and the basin of 
this river, almost enclosed by a circumvallation of 
rugged dechvities, contained the chief cities of the 
Dacian people. Here was the residence of their king ; 
here they stored their plunder; hither, when pressed 
by an invading foe, they retreated, and generally 
found themselves secure. For the marshes of the 
lower Theiss and Maros effectually protected them 
in the west, and the three passes of the Iron Gate, 
the Vulkan, and the Rothenthurm, were easily de- 
fensible against an enemy from the south.' Hence 
they issued in mid-winter, when the deep alluvial 
soil of the Danubian valley was indurated by frost, 
and the great river itself congealed, or choked with 
ice, and crossing the stream at a season when the 
Romans had desisted from their summer expeditions, 
and quietly piled their arms, carried fire and sword 
into the defenceless provinces. On the return of 


Their preda- 
tory incur- 


1 This configuration of the l’acian territory seems to explain the 
Roman habit of desembing the stronghold of the nation as “their 
mountain.” Stat. Sylr. iu. 3. 169.: “Qneque saum Dacis dunat 
‘dementia montem:” 3. 1. 80.: “ ‘Tu tardum in feedera montem Longo 
Marte domas.” Theb. i. 20 : “Et conjurato dejectos vertice Dacos.” 

2 The “conjuratus Ister” of Virgil (Georg 1. 497.) 1s explained 
by the Scholiast after a writer named Aufidius Modestus, from the 
custom of the Dacians to draw water from the Danube, when about 
to undertake an expedition, and swear by it not to return ull they 
had conquered. Ukert, Geogr. 1. 2. p. 608. . 
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fine weather, the Romans armed again, and defied 
the barbarians, who indeed were unable to stem the 
current of the Danube: but if they sought to “make 
reprisals, it was a long and difficult task even for 
Roman engineers to bridge a stream so mighty, and 
the Dacians had at least ample time to betake them- 
selves to their mountaths. The attempts of Domi- 
tian’s generals to penetrate into the strongholds of 
Decebalus had been always frustrated, and sometimes 
with loss and disgrace. To purchase peace by tribute, 
under whatever name or colour, was a dishonourable 
and indeed a precarious resource. The time was 
come when Rome, with a well-appointed army, and 
under a military ruler, could, by one sustained effort, 
terminate this state of suspense and suffering. The 
Roman Peace demanded War in earnest. 

Seven legions may be enumerated, which, together 
with’ their auasiliaries, with ten cohorts of 

. . The first 

pretorians, and a furce of Batavian cavalry, Daceo cem- 
took part in the campaigns of Trajan against 4 © 
the Dacians, though we cannot safely affirm 
that the whole of this mighty armament was employed 
together in any one of his expeditions.' Drawn in 
part from the stations permanently located on the 
Moesian frontier, in part from the military reserves 
in Illyricum and Dalmatia, in pert also from the gieat 
army established on the Rhine, a force of sixty or 
perhaps eighty thousand veterans was mustered on 
the banks of the Danube and the Save. Segestica, 
the modern Sissek, was the spot selected sajen ae- 
by Trajan fur the base of his operations, gen’ & 
From this place, which had been long the ius ive 
common arsenal of Mcesia and Pannonia, °°" 
he directed his munitions of war to be floated down 


' Francke (Gesch Trajana, p. 95. full) tracea all these legions 
from inscriptions and other records. ‘They were the i. Minervia, the 
uu. Adjutrix, the iv., v., vii., XL, and xu 
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the Save to its confluence with the greater river.' 
At Singidunum he passed in. review the legions of 
either provinee, led his united forces to the passage 
of the Morava, and thence a few miles further to a 
post named Viminacium, the modern Kastolatz, where 
the Danube, flowing with a broad but tranquil stream, 
offered facilities for the construction of a bridge of 
boats. Here commence the highlands of the Danu- 
bian valley, the southernmost spurs of the Carpathians 
plunging into the river, and confronting the no less 
rugged abutments of the northern spurs of the Balkan. 
The stream, confined for thirty miles between these 
precipitous cliffs, foams in a furious torrent, exas- 
perated by the rocky ledges which at some points in- 
tercept its course from one bank to the other. Again 
the river expands and resumes its tranquil majesty, 
and near its confluence with a little stream called 
now the Tjerna, a second bridge seems to have heen 
‘The various 2180 thrown across it. From these two 
ugha points the Danube was henceforth regularly 
oe crussed, and the Romans executed roads 
from both the one and the other, by which to pene- 
trate into Dacia. The more western route led into 
the Banat hy the valley of the Theiss, keeping the 
mountains to the right; the eastern ascended the 
Tjerna, having the mountains on the left, till, on a 
sudden change in their direction, it was required to 
breast them. Having surmounted the ridge, it de- 
scended into the valley of the Temes, and met the 
former road near Karansebes, at the junction of the 
Temes and Bistra. These are torrents of little note; 
but the gorge of the Bistra, through which a way 
was afterwards carried, led to the pass most properly 


* These localities are thus specified from conjecture, founded on 
the known direction of the lines of road in these parts, and the indi- 
cations on the Trajan column, which represent the assembling of the 
xrmy, its magazines and encampments, the crossing of more than one 
river, and other details of its march. See the interpretation in 
Prancke’s Gesch. Trajans, p. 192. foll. e 
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designated the Iron Gate, the key of the Maros valley, 
and of the Dacian mountain-land which surrounds 
it. Trajan’s army crossed the Danvhbe in two di- 
visions at the spots above indicated. He secms 
himself to have taken the western route’; but the 
two divisions met, as was concerted, and forced the 
pass together. The resistance of the Dacians, and 
the obstacles presented by nature, were equally over- 
come. The Roman armies alighted in the heart of 
the enemy’s country, and established themselves in 
the royal city of Zermizegethusa.? 

This place, which became the seat of a Roman 
colony and acquired the name of Ulpia syjaneo- 
Trajana, can be clearly identified with the cunty:2 
modern village of Varhely, ona little stream “ios, 
called the Streh), a tributary of the Maros. ** ** 
Trajan bad not yet penetrated into the heart of the 
Dacian stronghold, and the barbarians continued to 
defend themselves with obstinacy. Their chief, who 
bore the name of Decebalus, though we cannot affirm 
that he was the same who twelve years before had 
proved so formidable to Domitian, met the new in- 
vader with not less valour and constancy. A peuple 
called the Burri, who are supposed to have dwelt 
about the sources of the Theiss, sent a message to 
the imperator, written, it was said, on the surface of 
a large fungus, requiring him to desist from his 
attack on their kinsmen; but such interference was 
contemptuously disregarded. Trajan brought the 
enemy at last to bay, and in a great battle at a place 


1 The stations on this route (the western) are given in the Pcu- 
tinger Tubic, and. by a cunous chance, a few words of Trajan’s own 
commentaries on this war, preserved by Priscian, suffice to show that 
he advanced by it. The fragment runs: “inde Berzobim, deinde 
Aixi, processimus,” Comp. 7ad. Peuteng.: “ Bersovia xii.; Abitis in.; 
Caput Bubuli x.; Tivisco.” Francke, Gesch. Trajans, p. 106. with 
retcrence to Priscian, lvi.; Putsch, duct. Gramm. Lat. p. 682. 

2 Jnon, leviii. 9. © Zermixegethusa, t.¢. Zarmi-tacket-Kuaa, man- 
sion cuuvert de peaux.” Bergirann, Les Geites, p. 59. 
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called Taps, the site of which is not determined, 
routed them with much slaughter.' The care he 
showed for his wounded soldiers endeared him to the 
legions, which now pushed on with alacrity, and 
forced their way into the inner circle of hills beyond 
the Maros, in which the Dacian chief resided. Here 
Decebalus confessed himself” worsted, and sued for 
eace. 

Of the above details, slender as they are, little is 
Recorisof aerived from the direct records of history. 
the compas" The sculptures of Trajan’s column, the 
the Tran = noblest monument of Roman warfare, have 
sei been ingeniously interpreted into a con- 
nected narrative of events. The bridges he con- 
structed, the fortresses he attacked, the camps he 
pitched, the enemies he routed, are here indicated 
in regular sequence. The Romans are distinguished 
by their well-known aims and ensigns. The captives 
they take, the sacrifices they offer, aie vividly de- 
lineated. The Moorish horsemen, on the one band, 
are designated by light-clad warriors riding without 
reins; the Rhoxolani, on tke other, by mounted 
figures decked in a panoply of mail. Trajan himself 
harangues, directs, offers his mantle to bind the 
wounds of his soldiers, takes his seat on the tribunal, 
or stalks under an arch of triumph. The submission 
of Decebalus is represented by a troop of envoys 
bearing the sheepskin cap, which expreses their 
rank as nobles, and prostrating themselves before 
the conqueror. The capitulation seems to have been 
unconditional. The Dacians delivered up their arins, 
surrendered the fugitives and deserters, razed their 


1 Dion, lxvin 8. Taps is the name of the spot where Julianus 
defeated the Dacians in the reign of Domitian. The traditions of 
the country, guided perbaps by the guesses of the antiquarians, point 
to a place called Crossfeld near Thorda, where a plain is said stall to 
bear the name of Prat-Trajan. This spot seems too far in the 
as The circumstance of the modern appellation is of no real 
value. 
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remaining strongholds, and restored the eagle lost 
under Fuscus.! Decehalus consented to form an 
alliance with the Romans, by which he bound himself 
to regard their friends and their enemies as his own, 
and to abstain from enrolling any Roman subject in 
his armies; for many guch, it seems, he had enter- 
tained in his service. He yielded possession to the 
victors of the places they had taken byarms. Finally, 
he came in person, and paid homage to the emperor. 
The terms thus exacted in the field were ratified in 
due form in the senate-house, and Trajan, leaving 
an army of occupation at Zermizegethusa, and forti- 
fying various posts of importance, quitted the con- 
quered territory and again presented himself to the 
exulting citizens.? 

The victor’s return to Rome was solemnized by the 
reception of Dacian envoys in the senate- 
house, where they laid down their arms, fares to Rome 
and joining their hands in the attitude of 4°10." 
suppliants, repeated their master’s promise * ~ 
of submission, and solicited the favour and protection 
of the empire. Trajan celebrated a triumph, and 
received the surname of Dacicus. The rejoicings on 
this occasion were accompanied by magnificent shows 
of gladiators, which were congenial to his martial 
spirit; but we should less have expected the rude 
warrior to recall the dancers to the theatre; still less 
that a personal liking for one of these performers 
should have induced him to this unworthy com- 
pliance2 But Trajan, with all his valour, generosity, 


t non, ievisi. 9. 

® Krancke, Gesch. Trajans, p. 113 foll, The Moorish cavairy are 
supposed to represent a detachment of auxiliaries accompanying the 
Roman army, and led by Lusius Quictus, a Mauretanian officer, of 
whom we skall hear more in the sequel. 

® The circumstances of this triumph are only known to us in the 
meagre abridgment of Diun (xviii. 10.). Statius, the court. poet of 
an eather reign, was now dead; Pliny was absent, having just left 
Rome for gho government of Bithynia (a.p. 1038, Clinton's Fast, 
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and self-command, was coarse both by nature and 
habit; and his vicious tastes were not confined to 
excess in wind.'! His self-respect was preserved only 
by the bluntness of his moral sense; and so far it was 
fortunate for mankind, who profited by the serenity 
with which he could rise from indulgences which 
even the Romans regarded as weaknesses, to the firm 
and prudent exercise of nis lofty functions He 
plunged again into all the details of the civil ad- 
ministration, and while he devised wise and liberal 
measures, and watched over their execution, he at- 
tended assiduously on the tribunals, and was seen 
dispensing justice in person, day by day, in the forum 
of Augustus, in the portico of Livia, and other public 
places. But these occupations were soon interrupted 
eros by the report of fresh aggressions on the 
agerewsons of part of the Dacians, who began, it seems, 

as soon as the conqueror’s back was turned, 
to break the treaty in many ways, by collecting arms, 
receiving deserters, repairing their strongholds, soli- 
citing alliances with neighbouring tribes, and making 
hostile incursions into the territories of the friends 
or clients of the empire. They ventured to cross the 


MRom.); and Martial had recently returned to his native Bilbilis The 
twelfth book of the Ep g:ams was sent to Rome fiom Spain. In 3i1. 
8. Martial seems to allude to the foreign captives u1 cnsoys who at- 
tended the celebration of Trajan’s tnumph: 
* Parthorum proceres, ducesque Secruin, 
Thraces, Sauromats:, Getz, Britanw .” 
and in xis. 15. he celebrates the emperor's liberality in surrendering 
to public objects the splendid furniture of the ralace: 
* Quicgnid Parrhasia nitebat aula, 
Donatum est oculis, deisque nostris.” 

! We must be entisfied with Dion’s apology, Ixviii. 7:. GAA’ ef néy 
dx robrar F aisxpdy fh randy eSedpdxe: } dwendvOe:, dwryopiay by elxe° 
por 8t rov re olvov diaxépes Emyve xai vy, iy re Trois wetdeucis 
ovséva dAtrnoce = Trajan’s inebriety is noticed by Spaitian in Hadr. 3.; 
Lamprid. in Alex Sev 39.; Julian. de Casar.: obi qv tw rot Suvdotm 
pnropevew, bxd 5 ris girowoolas GuBAtrepos éavrov wodAdes Fy, 
Vietor, Ces. 13.: “ Vinolentiam, quo viio, uti Nerva agebatur, pru- 
catia moiliserat, curari yctans jussa post longiores epulys.” 
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Theiss and attack their ancient enemies the Iazyges, 
on whom Trajan had forbidden them to make re- 
prisals. Again the senate declared them public ene- 
mies, and exhorted the emperor to muster all the 
forces of the state, and reduce them to complete 
subjection. ® 

In the spring of the year 104, Trajan repaired 
again to his army, cantoned along the course Trajen's oe 
of the Lower Danube, and held ready to be fon¢,czpen* 
concentrated at his call on any point to “ ?™™* 
which he chose to direct it. An unbroken line of 
military causeway, stretching from the Mayn across 
the Odenwald and Black Forest to the Danube, and 
from thence, closely hugging the right bank of the 
stream, to the shores of the Euxine, is ascribed to 
the care and prudence of this imperator, and was 
doubtless a work of many years’ labour. Trajan was 
the first apparently of the emperors who recognised 
the homogeneity of the barbarian races before him, 
foresaw the possibility of their union, and felt the 
importance of concentrating against them all the 
resources of the empire. The facilities afforded by 
these means of communication enabled him to pour 
the frontier legions on anv threatened point, and 
even to spring on the foe where least prepared to 
resist him. Of this enormous work some traces may 
here and there be discovered ; but the line is marked 
at the present day rather by names of posts and 
colonies founded along it, than by actual remains of 
turf or stone. At one spot, however, the gorge, 
namely, of the Danube just below Orsova, popularly 
known as the Iron Gate, the mark of Trajan’s hand 
may be discovered in a scar which indents for some 
miles the face of the cliff, forming a terrace about 
five feet in width. We cannot believe that the way 


4 Dion, xviii. 10. 
® Victor, Ces. 15.: “ Itcr conditum per feras gentes, quo facile ab 
usque Pontigo mari m Galliam permcatur.” 
D2 
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was actually so narrow, but additional width may 
have been gained by a wooden gallery, supported on 
a projecting framework.! The Roman legionary 
worked well with spade and pickaxe; nor, as may 
be seen on the Trajan column, was he less familiar 
with the use of the carpenter’s tools; and the forests 
of central Europe supplied him with abundant 
materials for the bridges, the palisades, the towers, 
and the roadways required for military purposes. 
The road which thus threaded the defile of the Iron 
Gate was probably completed before the commence- 
ment of the second expedition, and the emperor, who 
had already secured the Banat, and the nearest pass 
into Transylvania, seems to have now contemplated a 
wider circuit, and an entrance into the heart of the 
enemy's country at a more distant point. Besides 
the Dacian Iron Gate already mentioned, which we 
must be careful not to confound with the Iron Gate 
of the Danube, there were two other passes further 
eastward, those of the Vulkan and the Rothenthurm, 
leading out of Wallachia. The last and most distant 
of these defiles is that through which the waters of 
the Aluta descend into the Danube valley; and an 
ancient Roman road may be traced to it from the 
Remaineor Wank of the Danube. With this road the 
Cchandat westiges of an ancient bridge over the great 

aeeaas river at Gieli may easily be connected; and 
at Gieli our antiquaries were wont to fix the spot 
where Trajan planted in the stream the vast and solid 
pile described by Dion. But this opinion seema to 
be refuted by a modern discovery. A little below 
Orsova the Danube issues from the Iron Gate, and, at 


3 The construction of this road is described by Mr. Paget in his 
Fi and Transylvania, 1i. 128. It is ascertained to be the work 
of Trajan from an inseription on the cliff overhanging the road at a 
place called Ogradina. The inscription shghtly sapplicd by Arnett 
in a memorr (Vien. 1856), points to the year 101. (Trajan, trib. pot. 
iv. cons, iv.) while he was Germanicus, but not yet Dacicus: “ Moutis 

patefecit,” 


et fluvii an ibus superatis viam ® 
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a village called Severin, where it expands to a width 
of 1300 yards, the foundations of piers, correspgnding 
in number with the statement of the historian, have 
been seen when the water was more than usually low. 
Here, then, as is now generally agreed, eee 
stood the bridge of Trajan’s architect, Apol- bet lige over 
lodorus.! The passage of the river at 
Severin would point to the Vulkan, at the head of 
the Schyl, as the pass through which Trajan pene- 
trated into Dacia; but in this direction, it seems 
there are no vestiges of a Roman causeway, whereas 
such a road undoubtedly led from Gieli to the Roth- 
enthurm by the line of the Aluta. The question 
does not appear to me satisfactorily settled; but the 
correspondence between the account of Dion and the 
existing indications of a bridge is tolerably close, 
and it would be perhaps excessive caution to withhold 
assent from the opinion now commonly received.’ 

It seems to have been Trajan’s policy to establish 
a permanent connexion between the oppo- | , 
site banks, so that the Roman forces might ot ‘Trajan's 
command a passage at all seasons without 
delay or impediment. The foundations he laid were 
enormous piles of masonry, capable of bearing the 
greatest weights, and resisting the utmost pressure of 
ice or water. The superstructure was probably of 
wood ;°for though I cannot believe the statement that 
the span of the arches was 170 Roman, or 163 Eng- 
lish feet, the dimensions were undoubtedly such as 
would hardly admit of solid stonework. The vast 


' That the bridge was the work of Apollodorus, of whom more 
hereafter, is stated by Procopius, aif. iv. 6. 

* Francke, p. 128, 129., seems to show that Gieli, about 220 miles 
helow Relgrade, 150 miles below Severin, answers to the conditions 
required in every respect, except its distance from the presumed base 
of Trajan’s operations. There are remains there, also, of piers and 
towers, very similar to those at Severin. 

® Dion’s measurements are 150 Roman fect for the height of the 
arches, 170 for the span, and 4770 for the entire length of the strue- 
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preparations urged hastily forward, for putting an 
effectyal curb on their aggressions, alarmed the 
Dacians, and ‘several tribes seem to have repeated 
their submission. Decebalus sought to avert the 
attack by another capitulation. But the demands of 
Trajan were now so severe and peremptory, that the 
barbarian was driv@n to despair, and making a last 
effort for independence, assembed all his vassals, and 
warned them that the defection of one must draw 
down ruin upon all, for the Romans were determined 
to complete their subjugation. The Dacian was 
brave and resolute; nor need we doubt that he was 
cunning also, and treacherous. The Romans asserted 
that he tried to repel the invasion by assassinatine 
their commander. His emissary gained admission 
to the presence of the fearless and affable imperator, 
and drew a dagger upon him. Arrested and put to 
the torture, he divulged the treachery of his master. 
Decebalus then resorted to another device. He en- 
peiceoe trapped Longinus, a distinguished Roman 
eainiavor- Officer, and required him to disclose the 
able terms, = plans of his imperator. The Roman gal- 
lantly refused; and Decebalus had the magnanimity 
to respect his courage, and to release him from his 
bonds. He retained him, however, as a hostage, and 
demunded honourable terms of peace for his ransom. 
The Romans, indeed, pretend that he insisfed on 
the evacuation of the Dacian soil to the banks of the 
Danube, together with an indemnity for the expenses 
of the war. Whatever were the terms really pro- 
posed, Trajan, much as he valued his officer, could 
not assent to them. Nothing but the overthrow of 


ture. The Roman foot is to the English as 11.5: 12. Paget's esti- 
mate of 3900 fect for the length would be more than 500 feet short of 
Dion's. The height, according to Dion’s statement, seems to me in- 
credible, He was himself governor of Pannonia about 120 years later, 
but the bridge had been overthrown long before. The piers, of 
course, were of stone, but the superstructure mast have beon of wood, 
which, indeed, is borne out by the sculptures uf the Trajangolumn. 
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Decebalus and the thorough conquest of his whole 
realm, would now satisfy him. Hereturned, casentry of 
however, an evasive answer, by whi¢h he s* 
deterred the enemy from slaying his prisoner. Lon- 
ginus, sensible of the difficulty in Which his leader 
was involved, determiged to relieve him by his own 
voluntary death. Pretending to concert a reconcili- 
ation between the two chiefs, he sent a freedman to 
Trajan, with a secret message conjuring him to pro- 
secute the war with unflinching vigour. Meanwhile 
he had got possession of some poison, which, as soon 
as the messenger left him, he swallowed. When 
Decebalus discovered that he had been cajoled, he 
demanded the surrender of the freedman, offering tu 
return the dead body in exchange; but Trajan mag- 
nanimously refused to barter the living for the dead, 
and the Dacian’s revenge was frustrated.' 

While the bridge was building, Trajan was pre- 
paring the plan of his campaign, collecting pees orme 
his forces and magazines, and negotiating Jerse. 
with the neighbouring tribes. He crossed 4 »!™ 
the Danube with an overwhelming force, and ex- 
tended his ope.ations over a large tract of country, 
constructing roads and planting fortifications, to form 
a secure basis for the complete reduction of the 
Dacian strongholds. He seems to have struck east- 
ward, ’as far at least as the Schyl, or Aluta, and 
thence to have ascended to the Rothenthurm, from 
which he burst with irresistible fury on the valley of 
the Maros. Decebalus was wholly unable to conterd 
with h.m in the field, but still maintained an obsti- 
nate but aimless and ineffectual defence behind the 
streams or among the defiles of the mountains, til] 
he was finally driven into the heart of Transylvania. 
Such a campaign may have exercised the skill of the 
Roman general and his officers, and given scope to 


: t Dion, Ixviil, 12. 
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the display of personal valour and conduct in his 
soldiexs; but it was distinguished by no glorious ex- 
ploits of arms, ‘and the poem which Pliny urges his 
friend Caninius to consecrate to it, must have been 
overlaid with heavy descriptions of mechanical opera- 
tions, or have evaporated in,a cloud of dull pane- 
gyrics, but for the devotion of Longinus and other 
feats of personal heroisin, such as were never want- 
ing in the Roman armies.' Trajan’s final success 
was indeed secured by the defection of the Sarma- 
tians, the Iazyges, and the Burri, from the common 
cause of the barbarians. All the passes were now in 
the hands of the Romans, and the central regions fell 
step by step into their possession. The hill fort, in 
which the Dacian chieftain held his residence, was 
stormed after a desperate resistance, and Decebalus 
fell on his own sword amidst the ruins of his capital. 
The nobles of the conquered land followed the ex- 
ample of their sovereign, first firing their houses, and 
then handing round the poisoned bowl. Such 1s the 
scene represented on the column at Rome, which still 
records in monumental sculpture the chief features 
of this memorable struggle. The head of Decebalus 
was sent as a trophy to Rome, a downward step 
towards barbarism, which marks the coarseness of 
feeling engendered in the frontier camps of civiliza- 
tion. Decebalus had concealed his treasures*under 
a heap of stones in the bed of a river, the stream of 
which had been first turned, and then suffered to flow 
again over it.) The captives employed in the work 


1 Phny, Epist. viii. 1.: “Que tam recens, tam copiosa, tam lata, 
qrvra denique tam poetica et, quanquam 11 verissimis rebus, tam 
fubulosa materia?” Th; delineation of the bridge on the Trajan 
column is followed by that of sieges and skirmishes, rather than of 
regular battles. 

2 Dron, Ixviin. 14, calls this river the Sargetia (the Strchl), on 
which Zermizegethusa or Varhely stood. But this valley had been 
acquired 1n the first campaign, and the spot where the trcasurcs were 
concealed might be expected to be more remote, a 
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had been put to death to prevent its disclosure. 
Nevertheless the secret had been revealed to Txajan, 
and the precious hoards thus recover€d sufficed to 
reward the valour of the veterans, to defray the ex- 
penses of the war, and to perpetuate the memory of 
the achievement by thg column erected in a new 
forum at Rome.? 

The resistance of the Dacians, broken, abandoned, 
and already more than half-subdned, ceased | gg 
with the death of their chief. Trajan had t the tormor 
determined to add another wide province “" 
to the empire. A long period of restless aggressions, 
checked occasionally, and chastised with bloody se- 
verity, followed by four years of war carried on in 
the heart of the country with all the Larbarity of a 
ruder age, and all the means and resources of the 
imperial civilization, had exhausted, and, as it would 
seem, nearly depopulated the whole of Dacia. The 
emperor invited settlers from all parts of his do- 
minions, and repeopled the land with so many Roman 
colonists,—with colonists at least of Latin race and 
speech,—that the language of the empire became, 
and to this day substantially remains, the national 
tongue of a large portion of the inhabitants.* The 
possession of the territory was secured by the found- 
ation of four colonies at Zermizegethusa, Apulum, 
Napuca, and Cerna.® The extent of the new province, 


1 A part of Trajan’s spoil was dcdicated to Jupiter Casius. Suidas. 
Kdows Zebds frOa Tpaiavds dvdOnxe xparnpas apyupous, axpoGiria ris 
ward tev Feréy vicys. Hadrian furnehed the votive inscription : 
Znvi 63° Alveddns Kacig Tpatards Earuo. The second war ended in 
106. “Trajan. imp. v cons. v.” Sce the medals. 

® Eatrop. vii. $.: “ Ex toto orbe Rom. infiuttas eo copias hominum 
transtulerat, ad agros et urbes colendas. Dacia enim dinturno bello 
Decebali viris fuerat exhausta.” Trajan introduced the novel prin- 
ere of forbidding the transplantation of citizens from Italy; but 
whether before or aftcr the foundation of his own colonies in Dacia 
docs not appear. Capitolinns spenks of a later emperor who violated 
this rule (Af. Awre/. 11.): “ Hispaniis cxhaustia, Italica allectione, 
contra Trajani preecepta, vorecunde consuluit.” 

* The figst of thesc was officially designatcd Col. Ulpia Trajnna, 
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which was bounded by the Danube on the south, by 
the Theiss on the west, by the Carpathians on the 
north, was nét perhaps accurately determined amid 
the boundless steppes in which it lost itself eastward. 
Ptolemy indeed makes the Hierassus, or Pruth, the 
eastern frontier ; but Roman plantations, and possibly 
military stations also reached even to the Dniester, 
and some critics have imagined that the Roman oc- 
cupation was propagated as far as the Don.' The 
narrow strip between the Theiss and the Danube, 
from which the Dacian tribes had been expelled by 
the people known as the Iazyges Metanastz, seems, 
strange as it may appear, to have been never included 
in any Roman province.? It was no doubt a tract of 
mere swamp and jungle. The triple division of the 
Dacian province into Ripensis, Apulensis, and Al- 
pensis, refers to the three districts of Wallachia, the 
Banat with Transylvania, and the upper valley of the 
Theiss, or the hill country from which that atream de- 
scends. Moesia now ceased to be a frontier province ; 
the great road which led into the mountains along 
the banks of the Aluta conveyed the presidiary legions 
from the stations they had so long occupied on the 
Danube to the heart of Transylvania. Nevertheless 
Meoesia might still retain its importance, as a buse of 
operations, if force should ever be required to retain 
the conquered Dacians in subjection, and Trajan touk 


and may be traced, from inscriptions and other remaing, at Varhely. 
Apulum (Col. Apulensis, Ulpian. Dug. xv. 8.) 13 supposed to be e@ 
Kaurleburg in the upper valley of the Maros. Napuca is identified 
by the distances in the Peutinger Table with Maros-Vasarhely. 
(Francke, p. 173.) Cerna or Dierna (Ptolem. iu. 8. 10.) is mentioned 

as a colony of Trajan by Ulpian, /.c¢. It seems to have stood on the 
little stream which bears the name of Tjerna, and to have been at or 
near to Mehadia, long celebrated for its saline baths. 

! Francke, p. 180. 

# The geography of Dacia is known chiefly from a chapter in 
Ptolemy (iii. 8.), to which a few notices may be added frum the 
Augustan Histories and the inscriptions. 6 Francke's Geach, 
Trajans, and Marquardt (Becker's Handb. der Alterth. iij. 1. 108.). 
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further measures to secure it by the establishment 
within it of the two colonies of (£scus and Ratiaria 
on the river-bank.' He built also the fown of Nico- 
polis, named after his victories, in a strong position 
on the slopes of the Hemus. To him and his lieu- 
tenants are ascribed the yestiges of Roman causeways, 
and of ramparts and trenches long supposed to be 
Roman, with which the lowlands of Wallachia and 
the Banat are still deeply scarred; but the last at 
least, whether their date precede or follow the Roman 
occupation, are now generally considered to be the 
works of the barbarians. 

Of the Dacian province, the last acquired and the 
first to be surrendered of the Roman pos- ae monu 
sessions, if we except some transient occu- Brevur 
pations, soon to be commemorated, in the * 
East, not many traces now exist; but even these may 
suffice to mark the moulding power of Roman civil- 
ization, which impressed on this distant region the 
same type of culture which we recognise in Spain 
and Britain, in Africa and Asia. The conquests of 
Trajan are indelibly engraved on coins and marbles, 
while the accents of the old Roman tongue still echo 
in the valleys of Hungary and Wallachia; the de- 
scendants of the Dacians at the present day repudiate 
the appellation of Wallachs, or strangers, and still 
claim the name of Romiuni. Interesting, however, 
as these records are of a conquest which left such 
slight and transient political traces, the wars of Dacia 
are more eminently distinguished by their sculptured 
monument, still standing in its pristine majesty, and 
embalmed in the glory of nearly eighteen centuries, 
the column of Trajan at Rome. After his return to 


1 Ratiaria is placed at or near to Widdin. Céscus lay considerably 
further east. Trajan's Nicopolis (Nueéwodkrs wepl Aiov, Prol.) men- 
tioned by Amm. Marcell. xxx:, 5. 16. and placed by Jornandes on 
the Iatra (mod. Iantra). w not to be confounded with the modera 


Nicopolis op Nikup, on the Danube. See Francke, p. 160. 
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Rome, and the celebration of a triumph, with spec- 
Trajan'f tacles on a grander scale than ever, the 
eae conqueror of Dacia resolved to immortalize 
the memory of his epoch, by the construction of a 
forum which should surpass in extent and splendour 
every similar work of the Cgsars before him.’ The 
emperors, from Julius downwards, had contributed 
towards opening an outlet for the traffic of the old 
Roman forum into the Campus Martius, to the right 
of the Capitoline. But this eminence, which now 
stands out disconnected from the encircling ridge of 
the Roman hills, was, down to this period, no more 
than a bold projecting spur of the Quirinal, and the 
slope which united the one with the other, formed a 
barrier to the advance of the imperial builders. The 
splendours of the city, and the splendours of the 
Campus beyond it, were still separated by a narrow 
isthmus, thronged perhaps with the squalid cabins 
of the poor, and surmounted by the remains of the 
Servian wall which ran along its summit. Step by 
step the earlier emperors had approached with their 
new forums to the foot of this obstruction. Domitian 
was the first to contemplate and commence its re- 
moval. Nerva had the fortune to consecrate and to 
give his own name to a portion of his predecessor’s 


® 
! Dion, Ixviii. 15., specifies the namber of days of these spectacles, 
viz. 123; the number of beasts slain, viz. 11,000; the number of 
gladiatcrs who fought, viz. 10,000. This triumph was celebrated 
A.D. 107, a. u. 860. 


2 The fact of this connexion between the Quirinal and the Capi- 
tolme scems to be put beyond a doubt by the inscription on the base 
of the Trajan column, which purports to have been erected to show 
how deep was the excavation made for the area of the furum: “Ad 
declarandum quant altitadinis mons et locus tantis operibus sit 

egestus.” This statement is confirmed by the words of Dion, Ixvui. 
16.: ds dwiderkw Tod xara thy &yopay Epyou wdytos yép toi xwplov 
éxelvov opewow Bvros, xaréoxaye Tevotror Scov 6 xlov dvicxe, xal ri 
é&yopay éx Tovrov wedivhy nateoxévace; but 3t scems guite inexplicable, 


Victor, Ces. 13.: “« Adhuc Rome a Domitiano ss to fora, atque 
alia multa plusquam magnifica coluit ornavitque.” 
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construction '; but Trajan undertook to complete 
the bold design, and the genius of his architect tri- 
umphed over all obstacles, and exetuted a work 
which exceeded in extent and splendour any previous 
achievement of the kind. He swept away every 
building on the site, leyelled the spot on which they 
had stood, and laid out a vast area of colummar gal- 
leries connecting halls and chambers for public 
use and recreation. The new forum was ,. 
adorned with two libraries, one for Greek, basilica 

the other for Roman volumes, and it was ~~ 
bounded on the west by a basilica of magnificent di- 
mensions. Beyond this basilca, and within the 
limits of the Campus, the same architect erected a 
temple for the worship of Trajan himself; but this 
work belonged probably to the reign of Trajun’s suc- 
cessor, and no doubt the Ulpian forum, with all its 
adjuncts, occupied many years in building.? The 
area was adorned with numerous statues, in which 
the figure of Trajan was frequently repeated, and 
among its decorations were groups in bronze or 
marble representing his most illustrious actions. The 
balustrades and cornices of the whole maas of build- 
ings flamed with gilded images of arms and horses. 
Here stood the great equestrian statue of the em- 
peror; here was the triumphal arch decreed him by 


? Suet. Domit. 5.: “Forum quod nune Nerve vocatur.” This 
forum was also called 7ransttortum or Perviam ; it seems undoubtedly 
to have been begun by Domitian, or, rather, by Vespasian, and to 
have been adorned with Domitian’s temple of Minerva; hence “ Fail- 
lad:um forum.” 

* Apollodorus is specified as the architect by Dion, Ixix. 4. The 
authorities for the description of the furum, &c., are numeraus, and 
have been collected by the topographers. See Becker, p. 378. foll. 
It is most improbable that the temple of Trajan should have been 
erected during his lifetime, and the place it occupied beyond the 
basilica seems to show that it was a later addition. Trajan’s trn- 
umphal arch was compieted or decorated by Hadrian, as appears 
from a figure of Hadrian’s favourite Antinous on ono of the medal- 
tions which have been transferred from it to the arch of Constantiuc. 
Miilier, Denkmaler der Alten Kunst, p. 51. 
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thesenate, adorned with sculpture, which Constantine, 
two centuries later, transferred without a blush to 
his own, a burbarous act of the first Christian em- 
peror, to which however we probably owe their 
preservation to this day from still more barbarous 
spoliation.! < 

Amidst this profusion of splendour the great 
Trejan's object to which the eye was principally di- 
ome rected was the column, which rose majes- 
tically in the centre of the forum to the height of 128 
feet, sculptured from the base of the shaft to the 
summit with the story of the Dacian wars, shining 
in every volute and moulding with gold and pigments, 
and crowned with the colossal effigy of the august 
conqueror.2 The Greek and Roman artists had long 
felt the want of some device for breaking the hori- 
zontal lines so prevalent in their architecture; and 
to this feeling we may perhaps attribute the erection 
of the Egyptian obelisks, by Augustus and others, in 
the public places of Rome. The Greeks seem to 
have often used the column for this purpose*®; but a 
column, the emblem of supporting power, with no- 
thing to rest upon it, however graceful in itself, must 
have seemed to lack meaning, which the urn or ball 
by which it was sometimes surmounted would hardly 
supply. The statue, however, of a god or a hero im- 
parted at least a moral dignity to the pillar, oh which 


1 The subjects of these bas-relicfs show that thcy belonged to 
Trajan’s arch. The arch of Constantine muy have been preserved 
in ages of Christian barbarism by respect fur the memory of the 
great Christian emperor. ‘Vopiscus (in Prob 2.) speaks of the books 
of Trajan’s libraries as removed to the baths of Dioclctian, a danger- 
ous locality for such combustible articles But we gather from 
Siuonivs Apellinaris that they still occupied their original place in 
the fi'th century. 

2 The column is referred to in Gell. xiii 24.; Pausan. v. 12. 6 ; 
Amm. Marcell xvi. 11. See the topographers, &c. For the fact 
that it was culoured, sce Francke, Geseh. Traj p. 188. 

* The fashion of placing statues on columns was adopted from the 
Greeks. Sce Pliny, Hust. Nat xxxvi.6. 
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it might seem to have alighted on its flight from 
heaven to earth, or from earth to heaven. The prppor- 
tions of the Trajan column are peculiarly graceful ; the 
compact masses of stone, nineteen in number, of which 
the whole shaft is composed, may lead us to admire 
the skill employed in itg construction ; but the most 
interesting feature of this historic monument is the 
spiral band of figures which throughout encircles it.! 
To the subjects of Trajan hitnself this record of his 
exploits in bold 1:elief must have given a vivid and 
sufficient idea of the people, the places, and the ac- 
tions indicated ; even to us, after so many centuries, 
they furnish a correct type of the arms, the arts, 
and the costume both of the Romans and barbarians 
which we should vainly seek for elsewhere. The 
Trajan column forms a notable chapter 1n the pic- 
torial history of Rome. 

Nor was the conquest of Dacia the only triumph 
of the Roman arms under the auspices of a Acquisitions 
soldier-emperor. At the same moment, #forei™ 
while Trajan was advancing the frontiers 
in the north, his lieutenant Cornelius Palma, the 
governor of Syria, was annexing a new district to the 
great proconsulate of the East. The ill-defined fron- 
tier from Damascus to the Red Sea was always sub- 
ject to attack from the petty half-nomade chiefs, who 
flitted trom tent to village along the border of the 
Arabian desert. The principal stations of the tribes 
who caused this constant annoyance were at Gerasa, 
Bostra, Philadelphia, and Petra, and it was necessary 
to protect the eastern slopes of the Jordan valley by 
the complete reduction of the-e places.? A single 


1 The statuo of Trajan had long fallen from its lofty pedestal 
when it was replaced with a figure of Si. Pcter by Popo Sixtas V. 
Beneath the column was a sepuichral chambct, designed for the ashes 
of the empcror. 

* Dion, Ixviii. 14., whose epitonuxr disnisses the subject in a 
single sentence. Ammian, Marcell. xiv. 8.: “ Hee quogue civitates 
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campaign, conducted with energy and determina~ 
tion,,sufficed perhaps to lodge the Roman eagles in 
these border fitadels, from whence the country could 
be kept in permanent subjection. The great caravan 
lines between the Euphrates and the Red Sea were 
secured. The emporiums of Arabian commerce were 
placed under the authority of Roman governors, and 
enjoyed for some centuries the protection of Roman 
garrisons. Among them Petra rose to peculiar emi-~ 
nence, and the remarkable ruins still existing on its 
site attest at least the extent of its population and 
the splendour of its architecture. This district, which 
was one of the latest of the Roman acquisitions, con- 
tinued to be attached to the empire for several suc- 
ceeding centuries.' 

The ideas of the great conquering people were still 
dilating with the swelling consciousness of their 
power and magnificence. The vast dimensions of 
Trajan’s architectural structure might put to blush 
the imperial builders of earlier times. The Ulpian 
forum, with all its accessories, occupied a larger space 
than those of Julius, Augustus, and Nerva together ; 
while the open area of the old Roman forum might 
have been contained within the precincts of the 
Ulpian basilica alone.* It is much to be regretted 


habet inter oppida queedam ingentes, Bostram et Gerasam et Phila- 
delphiam. MHanc, provinciz 1mposito nomnne, rectoreque attributo, 
obtemperare legibus nostris Trajanus compulit imperator.”” Damas- 
cus, hitherto subjected nominally to the rule of a native family, which 
bore the name of Aretas, and resided in Petra (Juseph. Anteg. xin. 
15. 2.; S. Paul, 2 Cor. x1, 32.), though occupied by a Roman gar- 
rison (Joseph, Antig. xiv. 11. 7.), was now formally incorporated in 
the Syrian province. Becker, Handb. der Alterthiimer, ii. 1. 183.; 
Eckhel. Doctr. Numm iu. p. 330. 

1 Dion, Ixxv {, 2.; Eutrop. vni. 18. Seo also the Notitia dign 
(Becker, Alterthumer, 11. 1. 203.) The people of Petra and Boetra 
accepted the date of the Romun conquest for their chronological cra. 
Chron. Pusch.1 p 472.: YWerpaio: xal Boorpynyol évreiOey robs tavréyv 
xpévous &prOnova:, t.e. frum a.D. 105. 

* Soe the ichnography of this series of buildings in Becker’s Hand- 
buch, taken from Canina’s Indicazione Topografica. and gdopted jn 

@ the art. “ Roma; ” & oith’s Dict. of Class. Geography. 
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that no account of it, and indeed no reference to it, 
is given by a contemporary author. But Se Tee 
Martial, who has supplied us with raany } che Dida” 
hints at Jeast of the architectural glories of foram. 
Nero and Domitian, had retired to his native Bilbilis 
before the commencemept of the works in which the 
grandiosity of Spanish taste was first exemplified in 
marble; the panegyric of Pliny had been already 
pronounced, and the letters comprised in his collec- 
tion belong to an earlierdate.' Juvenal, who is not 
wholly silent on otber buildings of Trajan, has no 
nllusion to the forum orthe column; and indeed thi- 
writer, while he describes life at Rome in almost 
every line of almost all his satires, is strangely deti- 
cient in topographical notices. Tacitus reserved a 
work on the Affairs of Trajan for the solace of an 
old age which possibly he never attained. Since the 
fall of Domitian Suetonius has deserted us, and the 
era at which we are now arrived stands on the verge 
of a great chasm in Roman literature. At a much 
later period we get occasional glimpses of the Ulpian 
forum, which seems to have Jong retained its para- 
mount dignity among the remains of ancient mag 
nificence. It was here that the emperors long sat 
in state, attended .by the lictors with their gilded 
fasces ; and here, in the last decline or revival of old 
traditions, when there were no longer emperors at 
Rome, the consuls continued to create new Quirites 
by manumission on the kalends of January. When 

*the second of the Christian and Byzantine Cesars 
visited the abandoned capital, he was struck with the 


1 The date of the dedication of the Trajan column is inscribed on 
its base, and anawers to the 17th senr of Ina reign, a.vo. U4. The 
latest of Pliny’s ietters that can be dated belongs to the yc: 107, 
bus the pemod of tis death 3s unknown. 

®* Clandian, xxviii. 616.: “ Desnetaque cingit 

Regius auratis fora fascibus Ulpia lictor.” 
Sidon. Apoll.: “Ad Ulpia posenst 
eo Le fora dunabis quos liberate Quirius.” 
VOL. Vii. EK 
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glories of this spot, which even then had no rival in 
splendour under heaven.' Even its decorations seem 
to have been singularly respected. Five hundred 
years after the Dacian triumph, when Rome had been 
taken and retaken by Goths, Lombards, and Greeks, 
and had suffered from earthiuakes and imundations, 
from natural decay and squalid poverty, more than 
even from the violence of the spoiler, a legend, which 
seems not wholly groundless, relates how Pope Gre- 
gory the Great, traversing the forum of Trajan, was 
struck with the sight. of a group in bronze, one of 
the many works still conspicuous on the spot, in 
which a generous action of its imperial founder was 
vividly represented.? 

The Ulpian forum, however, though the largest 
other bmg. 22d the most interesting, was by no means 
tugs of Trajan the only construc‘ion of this emperor at 

Rome. No reign perhaps was marked by 
more extensive alterations and additions to the exi-t- 
ing features of the city. Trajan prolonged the series 
of halls and porticos which decorated the Camputp 
Martius, ainong which the Pantheon and the Julian 
mausoleum still rose pre-eminent in grandeur. He 
constructed a theatre in the same quarter, which was 
remarkable from its circular shape; he added anothe1 
gymnasium and another odeuim to the places of the 
kind already existing, consecrated to the display of 
Grecian arts and accomplishments; he gave to the 


1 Sce the account of the visit of Constantius in Ammianus, xvi 6 : 
“Cum ad Trajani forum vcnisset, simzularem sub omn: ceelo struc- 
turam ” Cassiodor. Varrar. 111. 6 3; Victor, de Region vii. 

2? The ine:dent i» related by the nog: aphers of Gregory, John and 
Paul Daaconus, and by John of Salisburv. de Curtal. Magis v.8. The 
group represented Trajan dismounting to li-ten toa female petition: r, 
who would not be put off with a distant promiac of an audience when 
he should return from the wars. The pontiff, it is added, prayed for 
the soul of the righteous heathen, and received an assurance thit 
Trajan’s soul should be released from purgatory. Comp. Dante, 
Purgat.x. 73.; Parad.xx.40. Asregardsthe female petimone, Dion, 
it muny be observed, tells the sory of Hadian Ixix. 6 
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people new therme, the site of which was near to 
those of Titus, if indeed they were not actually an 
extension of the Flavian edifice.' He brought the 
waters of the lake Sabatinus to the Janiculus, thus 
adding a tenth to the nine existing aqueducts of the 
city.* There seems grogind for supposing that he 
completed the arch of Titus, still unfinished, on the 
Velia. The Circus Maximus had been arranged by 
Julius Cwesar for the reception of the whole Roman 
people, with a lower story of masonry and wooden 
galleries above. The wood-work had been swept 
away by Nero’s fire; the restoration of this favourite 
resort had been conducted by succeeding emperors: 
but Trajan earned popularity by enlarging its ac- 
commodation, whereby room was obtained for the 
still increasing multitude of the citizens. While, 
however, the magnificent emperor was intent on 
raising the abode of the Romans to the level of theii 
fortunes, 1nundations and earthquakes, the most 
ancient and inveterate of her foes, were makiny 
havoc of many of her noblest buildings; the frag- 
ments still remaining of Nero's brilliant palace were 
consumed by fire, the Pantheon was stricken by 
lightning, and the calamities which befel the mistress 
of the world might point a moral for a Christian writer 
of a much later date, who ascribed them to the judg- 
ment of God on a persecutor of his holy religion.* 
Of this hereafter. The princely prodiyality of Tra- 
jan’s taste was defrayed by the plunder or tribute 
of conquered enemies, and seems to have laid at least 
no extraordinary burdens on his subjects. His rage 


' Pausan, L ec. * Becker's Alterthiimer, i. p. 706. 

? Phn. Puneg. 51, Comp. Dion, ixvni. 7. The text of Phny make-~ 
the additional seats only 5,000, which seemsabsurd. Caesar made room 
for 260,000, and at a latcr penod we read of 385,000 or even 485,000 
spectators. Possibly all these numbers are corrupt. 

€ Orosius, vii. 12. To guard aguinst these dieasters Trajan lim:ted 
the height of private dwellings to sixty fect, or ten fect beluw the 
maximum alowed by Augis:us. Victor, Epié. 13. 

| 
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for building had the further merit of being directed 
Trojans archi £0r,the most ‘part to works of public interest 
cectural works and utility. He built for the gods, the 
were senate, and the people, not for himself; 
lie restored the temples, enlarged the balls and places 
uf public resort; but he wag content himself with the 
palaces of his predecessors.! Not in Rome only, but 
in innumerable places throughout Italy and the pro- 
vinces, the hand of Trajan was conspicuous in the 
structures he executed, some of which still attest the 
splendour of the epoch, and the large-minded patriot- 
ism of their author. An arch at Ancona still re- 
minds us that here he constructed a haven for his 
navy on the upper sea; and the port of Civita 
Vecchia is still sheltered by the mole he cast into 
the waters to defend the roadstead of Centumcelle.? 
The bridge over the Tagus at Alcantara affirms, by 
an inscription still legible upon it, that it was built 
by Julius Lacer, one of Trajan’s favourite architects, 
though the cost was defrayed, according to the same 
interesting record, by the local contributions of some 
rich and spirited communities. A writer three 
centuries later declares of Trajan that he built the 
world over; and the wide diffusion and long con- 
tinuance of his fame, beyond that of so many others 
of the imperial series, may be partly attributed to 


3 Phny even praises Trajan for his great moderation m building, 
at least within the walls of Rome. * Idem tam paicus in edificando 
quam diligcens in tuendo.” Paneg 51. But the Punegyricus, it must 
be remembered, refers only to the commencement of the reign. 

* Fhnv, £pist vi. 31., describes the port of Centumcellm. Comp. 
coins in Eckhcel, inscriptions in Grater, &c. Tu this, according to tho 
scholiast, Juvenal alludes, xii. 75.: 

“Tandem intrat positas inclusa per seequora moles, 
Tyrrbenamque Pharon, porrectaque hia rursum.” 

* Francke, Gesch. Trajans, p. 584., after Gruter and others. The 
dimensions of this work, as given by Brotier, are: height, 200 feet, 
length 670, width 28; arches 6, each of 80 feet span: all, of course, 
in French measure. Trajan erected bridges also over the Rhine, 
the Euphrates and the Tigris. 
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the constant recurrence of his name conspicuously 
inscribed on the most solid and best known menu- 
ments of the empire.' The greatest of His successors, 
the illustrious Constantine, full of admiration for his 
genius, and touched perhaps with some envy of his 
glory, compared him pleagantly to a wallflower, which 
clings for support to the stones on which it flourishes 
so luxuriantly.*? 

The care of this wise and liberal ruler extended 
from the harbours, aqueducts, and bridges, : 
to the general repair of the highways of vigilance in 
the empire. Nor was it only as the restorer tration of ‘the 
of military discipline or the reviver of the ”" 
old tradition of conquest, that he took in charge 
the communications which were originally designed 
chiefly for military purposes. He was the great 
improver, though not the inventor, of the system of 
posts upon the chief roads, which formed a striking 
feature of Roman civilization as an instrument for 
combining the remotest provinces under a centralized 
administration.‘ The extent to which the domestic 
concerns of every distant municipium were subjected 
to the prince’s supervision 18 curiously pourtiayed in 


1 Eutrop. vii. 2.: “ Orbem terrarum edificans.” Several coins of 
famihes, e.g. ASmbha, Cassia, Corneha and others, attest the 1estora- 
tion by Trajan of temples and bastlicas erected by the great men of the 
republic. See Brotier’s ‘Tacitus: m Append, Chronol, a vu c. 856. 

2 Victor, Epit 60 : “ Hic (Constantinus) T: ajanum herbam parie. 
ariam, ob titulos multis edibus inseriptos appellare seulitus erat.” 

® * The reads constructed or repaired by Tiajan are curefully enu- 

merated by Francke, pp. 577-583.; t.e. 1. on the northern side ci 
Italy between Anximum and Aquieja; 2 the Appian Way; 3. from 
Beneventuin to Biundismum; 4. various roads m Spam. They are 
fur the most part ascertained from mscriptions. 

* Victor, Cas. 13.: * Noscendi3 ocius que ubique e republica 
gerebantur udmota media public: cursu-.” Comp. Plin. Epret. x. 
54, 55. The system had becn originally sect up by Aagustus (Saet. 
Octav. 49.), as has been mentioned in an carher chapter. The minute 
cconony of its administration appears in divers letters of Plimy te 
Trajan, in which he excuses himself for what might be considcred an 
legitimate ug. of it, x. 30, 31, 121, 122. ed. Gieng. 
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the letters of Pliny, who appears, as governor of 
Bitkynia, to have felt it incumbent on him to consult 
his master on the answer he should return to every 
petition of the provincials, whether they wanted to 
construct an aqueduct, to erect a gymnasium, or to 
cover a common sewer.! dt is possible indeed that 
the courtly prefect may, in this mstance, have been 
over obsequious, and Trajan himself seems almost to 
resent the 1mportunity with which he begs to have 
an architect sent him from Rome. Are there no 
such artista in your province or elsewhere? asks the 
emperor. Jt is from Greece that the architects come 
to Rome, and Greece 7s nearer to you than Italy.? 
These works, whether of convenience or splendour, 
were, it seems, generally constructed by the govern- 
ing bodies in the provinces themselves and by local 
taxation, though assisted not uncommonly by imperial 
munificence. Wealthy citizens might continue, as 
of old, thus to gratify their own vanity, taste, or 
venerosity, of which Pliny is himself an example; 
but the days of-the splendid magnates, who pretended 
to rival the prince in their lavish expenditure, had 
passed away, and 1t was upon the master of the empire 


! Plin. Epist. x 21, 22.47,48 57 61. 70-73. 98, 99. (ed. Gicrig). 
We may be surprised at the minntencess of the supervision exercised 
by the central government, as exemplified sn thesc records. ‘This wae, 
however, no novelty in the Roman administration, which under the 
free statc was at least equally j.alous and exacting. See an anecdote 
m Vitruvius i 4.: “In Apuha oppidum Salpia vetus ... . ex quo 
incols quotannis sgrotando laborantes aliquando pervencrunt ad M.© 
Hostilium, eoque publice petentes impetraverunt, uti his 1doneum 
locum ad mosnia tran+ferenda conqnireret, chgerctque. Tunc is 
moratus non est, sed statim, rationibus doctissime queesitis, secundum 
mare mercatus est possessionem loco salnbri: ab senatuque pop. 
que Rom. petit ut sineret transterre oppidum,.” &c. 

* Plin. Epist. x. 33, 34. Whether an architect was to be sought 
for from Greece or Rome, it shows how small the class of intelligent 
arnets must have been throughout the empire, that a rrovince hke 
Bithynia, which contained such great cities as Nicer and Nicomedia, 
was obliged to look +o far fer an architect. Sec the remarks of 
Dahois-Guchan, Tuectte et son Sréele, i. 564, e 
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and proprietor of the fiscus that the burden continued 
more and more to falL! 

While the chief functionarices of the 8tate subsided 
into mere agents of police, the senate itself, | = 
even under the most obliging of its princes, euotormieal 
abdicated its duties, and left to lnm the ™ 
initiative in every woik of public interest The 
emperor had become the sole leyislator, the sole ad- 
ministrator, the sole overseer of the commonwealth, 
and at last he found himself almost its sole benefactor 
ulso. A mere selfish voluptuary might neglect or 
repudiate this duty, but a prince of sense and honour 
acknowledged the obligation of providing, from the 
resources placed in his hands, for every object of 
general utility. The endowment of the professors 
of learning by Vespasian seems to have been made 
from the fse. Domitian, in the midst of his neces- 
sities, had respected this allocation of the imperial 
treasures; but his own liberality was probably con- 
fined to establishing the paltry prizes of his Capitoline 
and Alban games. The ordinary laryesses of grain 
by which the citizen of the lower ranks was almost 
wholly supported, had been extended by Augustus: 
to infants, and the munificence of successive govern- 
ments had :dded, from time to time, the condiments 
of wine, oil, and ‘bacon to the produce of the Egyp- 
tian wlieat-fields ; but Nerva seems to have ajmentation 
first. introduced the habit of providing a ofchidres. 
special endowment in money for the children of 
the poor, and more particularly for orphans. This 
prince’s charity was casual, and imperfect. It was 
reserved for Trajan to expand it into a system, and 


1 Piiny’s munifieonce was on a small <cale, as befiited the modest 
position of an advocate and man of htrers, See au instance m Ep. 
iy. 4. Licinis Sara. a wealthy and amlatious noble. built a gy n- 
nasium for the Roman people. A small part only of the hberahty of 
Herodea Atticus, of whom more herealter, was bestowed on the 
Romans. , Dion, Ixsiit. 15. 
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establish it as an imperfal institution. Of the origin 
of this alimentation there is no trace. We can only 
imagine the ‘motive for it in the anxiety sv long 
manifested by government for the increase of the 
free population, and its wish to encourage legitimate 
wedlock.' The provision itsglf is recorded on many 
coins of Trajan and his successors, and is mentioned 
generally by the historians; but it is from the in- 
scribed tablet of Velera that we derive our full know- 
ledge of its extent and character. If we may ven- 
ture to apply to Rome and to Italy generally the data 
thus acquired with regard to one obscure municipium, 
it would seem that there was a graduated scale of 
endowment for male and female children, for legi- 
timate and illegitimate, sufficient for their entire 
maintenance, and that the whole number of recipients 
throughout the peninsula might amount to 300,000.3 
This provision was continued up to the eighteentn 
vear for males, and to the fourteenth for females. 
The number of boys thus supported would seem to 
have been ten times that of girls; and though the 
care of the government might naturally be directed 


1 Plin. Faneg. 26.: “ Hi subsidium bellorum, ornamentum pacis, 
pubheis samptbus aluntur ... . ex his castra, ex lis tuibus reple- 
bantur.” 

2 For the coins and insenptions seo Eckhel and Griiter. "She 
tablet refcrred to is an inscribed plate of bronze, found in the nein. 
bourhood of Placentia in the ycar 1747, from which the charactcr of 
the institution has been deduced by the learniu.g and imgenuity of 
Muratori, Maffei, Gori and Terrasson. 

2 Such 1s the calculation of Francke (Gesch. Trajuns, p 413) on 
the assumption that the nomber relieved, and the scale of rehef at 
Veleia (including Placentix and Liburna), may be taken as an index 
to the whole of Italy. But fur this we have not sufficient warrant. 
On the contrary, we might perhaps infer thut the muanificence of 
Trajan was local rather than umiversal, from the tact that Pliny under. 
takes to esta'lish a fund for the rehef of Ins own townspeople 
at Comum: Epast. wn. 18. In his Panegyrieus (c 28.) Pliny speci- 
lies the nanber of 5000 infants whom Trajan had thus endowed, but 
pexsibly in Rome only; but this refers to an carly period iu hus 


reign. e 
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vo the one sex more than to the other, the dispro- 
portion seems, nevertheless, to point significantly to 
the fact, of which we have had other fndications, of 
the frequent abandonment of female children.! The 
sums by which this system waa maintained were ad- 
vanced doubtless by the fiscus. Loans were made 
to the local proprietors for the cultivation or im- 
provement of their estates, at the reduced rate of 
five per cent., instead of the twelve per cent. which 
waa ordinarily demanded.* The tablet of Veleia 
specifies the names of forty-six such proprietors, with 
the sums borrowed by each, and the security in land 
they offered for them. If we may further believe 
that the emperor enyvaged not to call in the principal, 
the liberality of the government. would amount to the 
final surrender of a large capital, on the receipt of 
less than half the returns that mmght have been fairly 
exacted for it. The sum thus raised annually in the 
little town of Veleia might amount te about 4001. of 
our money, which was not insufficient for the main- 
tenance of 300 poor cluldren*; but if the ahove ex- 
planation of the transaction be correct, it would seem 
that the landowners who were accommodated on such 
easy terms, were gainers by the imperial benevolence 
no less than the clildren themeelves. The system, 


' ft was the practice of a special class of deal rs to rear childrun 
deserted by then parents, in order to sell them asslaycs. The trade 
was recognired and regulated by law, and many miricate questions 
arose from the claims of the parents to ther chil tren in after hte. 
See Piiny, Epest x 74,75 Such children were called “altelh.” 

* Such is the explanation of Hegewisch and his translutor Solvet 
(Epoque fa plu» hevreuse, &c.), fullowed by Francke, and apparently 
the true one. Comp. Dion, ixvin. 5.: &s xal tais wéAca tais év "lradlg 
=pbs Thy Tav waibay TpOPhy TOAAA xapiaan bau, «al totTas evepyeraw. 
That the endow ment was derived, not from a tax on the proprietors, 
but in a certain sense from the imperial treasary, appears from Pliny’s 
phrase “alimenta de tuo;” and this muy be reconciled with the 
“*publico sumpta” of the inscriptions by refercnce to the fiscas, the 
private treasure of the emperor dered from public sources, 

® Sce Francke’s calculations, p 412.; on the supporiuon that specie 
Was worth gen tunis its prescut value. 
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whatever was its real cHaracter, took firm root, and 
was earried further by the cndowments of later rulers. 
We must regard it, on the whole, as an indirect at- 
tempt to make the provinces, by which the fiscus was 
supplied, contribute to the support of Italy. Of the 
various modes by which thjs end had been souyht, 
the alimentation of Trajan was the most specious; 
but it was not less really the exaction of a tribute, 
such as Italy, in her days of conquest, bad been wont 
to demand openly; but in those days she gave at 
least her own blood in exchange for the gold of the 
provincials; now she had ceased even to recruit the 
Jegions. 

The legislation, indeed, of this popular emperor is 
Meauresfor Marked generally by a special consideration 
the spectsl = for Italian mmterests; and this circumstance 
Italy is to be borne in mind, when we remaik 
the acclamations with which he was greeted by Pliny, 
the mouthpiece of the nobility, and the favour in 
which he was held by the later generations, who re- 
ferred, no doubt, to the testimony of this class only. 
Even Trajan’s wide experience, his acquaintance and 
personal connexion with the provinces, failed in 
expanding his views to the conception of himself 
as sovereign of the whole empire. He was still the 
emperor of the Romans, perhaps, in this sense, the 
last emperor of the Romans. While the world was 
rapidly assimilating itself to a single type, and im- 
bibing the idea of its common interests, he fixed his 
mind on the narrow notions of the past, and tried to 
perpetuate the selfish principle of monopoly and con- 
quest. lis meagre and futile attempts, indeed, to 
maintain the old Italian or Roman policy, show how 
vain was now the endeavour to prop the prosperity 
of one section of the empire by the sacrifice of the 
rest, even though that section was the sacred soil of 
Italy herself. The attempt to attach the wealth of 
the world to a single spot, by requiring the candi- 
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dates for public office to hold one-third of their 
landed property in Italy, was a futile recurrence to 
obsolete notions unsuited to the genius of the times.! 
The relaxations introduced by Trajan mto the tax on 
successions, to which, since the time of Augustus, the 
Romans had fully reqonciled themselves, were de- 
signed as an encouragement to undertake citizenship, 
a boon which was felt at this period to be of doubtful 
value, but about which, as a military ruler, he was 
doubly anxious. The measures by which he secured 
a constant supply of grain from the provinces, ex- 
empting its exportation from all duties, and stimu- 
lating the growers at one extremity of the empire to 
relieve the deficiencies of another, were directed to 
the maintenance of abundance in Rome and Italy. 
Thus on the casual failure of the harvest in Egypt, 
her empty granaries were for once replenished from 
the superfluous stores of Gaul, Spain, or Africa. 

In other particulars also which interested the 
feelings of the senatorial class, Trajan recurred to 
the principles of ancient usage. He refrained from 
demanding the consulship annually, and held the 
chief magistracy five times only during his possession 
of power. Whether in the curule chair, or on the 
benches of the senators, he was equally moderate in 
langugge and demeanour, recalling to the minds of 
his delighted colleagues the days of republican 


2 Phin. Epist. v. 19 : “ Patrimonii tertiam partem conferre jussit 
in ea que selo continerentur, deforme arbitratus, ut erat, Aonorem 
petifuros urbem Ituhamque, non pro patria sed pro hospitio aut 
stabulo, quasi peregrinautes, habere.” This enactment was, in strict- 
ness, limited to the candidates fur magistracics. The proportion was 
relaxed to a fourth part by the emperor Antoninus Capitol. in 
Anion. 11. 

* Phin. Paneg. 29-32 : “Percrebuerat antiquitus urbem nostram 
nisi oprbus Egypt: ali non posse Superbiebat ventos: et msolens 
natia ... Refudnnus Nilo suns copias . .. di-cat tyitar Agyptus 
non almenta se nobis sed tributa preestare. .... Actum ernt de 
feecundissima gente si libera fuissct; pndebat sterilitatia insolitse ... 
cum patter a to neccssitatribus ejus padorique subventum est.” 
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equality. This is no lord, exclaimed Martial; this 7s 
an engperor, and the most just of senators.— You 
command us tb be free, adds Pliny, we will be free.' 
Measure for le studied to enhance their self-respect, by 
the daaitjeor SCrUpulously abstaining from dictating their 
tesmnate, + election to offices. Jf ever he presumed to 
sulicit their suffrages in favour of a friend, his obse- 
quious manuer was felt as a compliment not less per- 
suasive than a command. Did this unaccustomed 
freedom of election increase the ardour of compe- 
tition, he provided aguinst its abuse by fresh enact- 
ments against bribery; he protected the true dignity 
of the fathers, by revoking the indulgence formerly 
allowed of voting by secret ballot.? The well-known 
passage in which Pliny hailsthe return of the golden 
age of publicity, is a valuable testimony to the gentle 
manlike spirit common, we may believe, to his class. 
ecsiiat Trajan too had pledged himself never to 
eurageand = take the life of a senator, and his courage 
was equal to such self-denial. Thus when 
he was privily informed that Licinius Sura, one of 
the most illustrious of the order, was conspiring 
against him, he replied by allowing Sura’s surgeon 
to anoint his eyes, and employing his barber to shave 
him. Had my friend conceived designs against me, 
he said next day, he might have had his wish yester- 
day. But all those about him were not equally 
mnocent. Calpurnius (‘1 i-sus, the same whom Nerva 
had pardoned, laid a plan for assassinating him. 
Trajan, though he could not exonerate the culprit, 


’ Martial, x. 72.: 
“* Non est hic dominnus sed imperator, 
Sed justissimus omnium senator.” 

Pliny, Paneg 56.: “ Jubcs esse liberos; erimus.” In this specch 
Pliny repeatedly contrasts the titles of “dominus” and “ princeps.” 
When, in his letters from Bithynia, he addresses Trajan as “ domi- 
nus,” he speaks as a military officer to his chicf. But the word was 
already used as a coutteous salutation to a superior. 

= Pin. Epist. vi. 19.. ui 20. 
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disdained to take congnisance of the crime, and left 
to the senate the inquiry and the sentence. Thus it 
was that Crassus suffered death at tife hands of his 
own colleagues, who accepted the responsibility of 
an act which seemed necessary for their hero’s 
safety.' ‘ 

If the nobles enjoyed under Trajan all the liberty 
they desired, and at least as much as they 
could use to general advantage, they were jeatouev of 
gratified, moreover, by the jealousy with trade comi- 
which their ruler controlled the classes be- 
neath them. The privileged orders at Rome, as else- 
where, regarded with apprehension the power of 
combination possessed by the traders, the artisans, 
the shopkeepers of the city, whose more active cu- 
pidity was always accumulating wealth, and whose 
ambition prompted them to tread too closely on the 
heels of their proud and listless superiors. Hence 
the anxiety of the senate and magistrates, even under 
the free state, to repress the union of the lower 
classes, whether in the shape of guilds, of clubs or of 
any other co-operative societies. The danger was 
really a social one; but it was the policy of the 
government to represent it as political; and the 
shrewdest of the emperors now found it his interest 
to humour these apprehensions, and to affect a rooted 
antipathy to all social combinations. The political 
character he attributes to them appears in the word 
factions, by which he’ describes them. The horror 
Trajan affected, or really felt, in regard to them, ex- 
tended into the provinces. When Pliny as prefect of 
Bithynia, proposed to enrol an association of work- 
men at Nicomedia for the speedier extinction of fires, 
he feels it. necessary not only to consult the emperor 
on the subject; but to explain the precautions he 


2 Dion, Ixviii. 15. Comp. Eutrop. viii. 2.: “Ut omni ejus state 
unus Senator damnatus ait, atque is tamen per Senatum ignorante 
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would take to prevent abuse. Trajan absolutely re- 
jects the proposal, declaring that no precautions can 
avail to prevetit such associations degenerating into 
dangerous conspiracies.' 
But though Trajan’s mind did not rise to wide and 
liberal views for ne advantage of the pro- 
Trajan’s ad- . 
minutraton Vinces, he neglected no favourable oppor- 
splendourwith tunity for the benefit of particular localities. 
eee His ears were always open to the sugges- 
tions of his prefects, and the petitions of bis subjects. 
His hand was open to bestow endowments and lar- 
gesses, to relieve public calamities, to increase public 
enjoyments, to repair the ravages of earthquakes and 
tempests, to construct roads and canals, theatres and 
aqueducts. The activity displayed throughout the 
empire in works of this unproductive nature, shows 
a great command of money, an abundant currency, 
easy means of transacting business, ample resources 
of labour, and well-devised schemes for combining 
and unfolding them. Throughout a reign of nine- 
teen years Trajan was enabled to abstain from any 
new and oppressive taxation, while he refrained, with 
scrupulous good faith, from the alternative of con- 
fiscation and proscription. He was ashamed of his 
predecessors’ accumulations, of their houses and 
estates, their-ornaments and furniture, extorted from 
the fears of their miserable subjects, offered ‘during 
life as bribes for their favour, or servilely bequeathed 
on deathbeds. He made a noble sacrifice of these 
ill-gotten riches, either casting them to his friends, 
or devoting the produce of their sale to works of 
utility and grandeur.?~ Under Trajan’s admirable 


1 Plin. Zprst. x. 35, 36.: “Quodcunqne nomen ex quacungnre 
causa dederimus 118, gui in sdem contract: fucrint, hetzrim, quamvis 
breves, fient.””, He gocs on to recommend the householders to provide 
means for their own protec:ion aguinst fire, “ac, ai res poposcerit, 
aceursu populi ad hoc ut.” 

* Plin. Faneg. 50,51. This writer is extravagant in his encomiums 
on the alleviation by Trajan of the legacy duty (vicesima hergditatum) 
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administration judicious economy went ever hand in 
hand with genuine magnificence. . 

The monuments of Roman jurisprutience contain 
many examples of Trajan’s legislation. The -7,.,01:. 

teplies he addressed to the unceasing ques- ‘s!stve 

tions of his prefects and magistrates, were incorpo- 
rated in the laws of the einpure, and retained their 
force for many generations. The subjects, however, 
to which they relate are of minor interest, and illus- 
trate no general principle to recommend them to the 
notice of historical students.' The legislator qualified 
himcelf for the task of propounding or applying legal 
principles, by assiduous labour in the administration 
of existing law. ‘Trajan exchanged the toils of war 
for the labours of the forum. Inke the great states- 
men of the republic, he returned from the cainp to 
the city to take lus seat daily on the tribunals, with 
the ablest judges for his assessors; he heard appeals 
from the highest courts throughout his dominions, 
and the final sentence he pronounced assumed the 
validity of a legal enactment. The clemency of 
Trajan was as conspicuous as his love of justice, and 
to him is aseribed the noble sentiment that it 1s 
better that the guilty should escape than the icnocent 
suffer.? It was also a retinement in flattery, not un- 
commonly adopted, to request the emperor to under- 
take thé hearing in the first instance. Such was the 
case with the three trials which Pliny describes in 
one of his letters, when Trajan summoned him to his 


paid by Roman citizens. The class that profited by it was small, but 
they were Roman citizens, and the remission was made by the fisec. 
Phin, Paney. 37. 

' See the enumeration of Senatusconsulta, cdicta, rescripts, &c. of 
Trajan from the /Jegest and other sourecs in Francke’s carefal work. 
Such as related to questions between patrons and clients or freedmen 
«em to have been conceived in the iuterests of the furmer class. 
Comp Pha Ep. x. 4.; Martial. x. 34. 

. Digest alviii. 19. 5.2 ‘* Satins esse impunitum relingui facinus 
hocentis quam innocentem datna ire.” 
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residence at Centumcellzx. What more delightful, 
he exclaims, than to witness the prince’s justice, 
gravity and sourtesy, even in his private retirement, 
where his virtues are most pluinly discovered? The 
first was the case of Claudius Aristo, a provincial 
magnate, who pleaded his own cause triumphantly 
against a calumnious imputation of treason. The 
second was a charge of adultery committed with a 
centurion by the wife of a military tribune. The 
husband had laid his grievance before the legatus, 
but the provincial magistrate had referred it to the 
imperator, as a matter of camp discipline, and Trajan 
took care, in giving judgment, to let it be understood 
that it was only as between soldiers that he took 
cognisance of it. The third was a complaint of the 
presumptive heirs to a property against the claimants 
under the will. They had addressed themselves to 
the emperor while he was absent in Dacia, and he 
appointed a day for the hearing on his return. One 
of the defendants was a freedman of the imperial 
household, and when the plaintiffs, who apparently 
had no real case, pretended that they dared not en- 
force their claim against a favourite of the emperor’s, 
Trajan magnauimously replied, that Eurhythmus 
was not a Polycletus, nor was he a Nero.’ It is clear 
that, whatever might be the legitimate mode of pro- 
cedure, the first of there cases was referred to the 
emperor as a matter specially affecting his prerogative 
as chief of the state; the second, as has been said, 
because it related to the discipline of the army; and 
the third, from the peculiar claims which a freedman 
of the palace might be supposed to have on the 
prince’s interest. 

The justice, the modesty, the unwearied application 
of Trajan, were deservedly celebrated, no less than 
his valour in war, and his conduct in political affairs, 


} Plin. Epiet. vi. 81. 
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but a great part of his amazing popularity was owing, 
no doubt, to his genial demeanour, and to ee ee 
the affection inspired by his qualitie3 as cone quale 
a friend and associate. The importance 

which the Romans attached to the personal character 
of their eminent men, has generally filled their bio- 
graphies with anecdotes of their private life. The 
prominence given by the establishment of monarchy 
to the man who occupied the highest place among 
them, brought this tendency into still stronger relief. 
It is to be regretted, however, that with the exception 
of his next predecessor, Trajan is the only emperor 
of whom there survives no such special monograph. 
Our account of his exploits, his fortune and his cha- 
racter, must be taken from the epitome of Dion’s 
slight history, or pieced imperfectly together, from 
the Panegyric of Pliny, and the surer, but still more 
meagre evidence of coins and monuments. The 
trifling notices in the compendious works of Victor 
or Eutropius may confirm what we have gleaned 
from these sources, but hardly add another fact to it. 
Nevertheless, Trajan possesses an advantage over the 
other emperors, in the remains still existing of his 
correspondence in the letters of Pliny, wluch bring 
out not only the manners of the times, but in sume 
degree the character of the prince also, and bear 
ample testimony to his minute vigilance and un- 
wearied application, his anxiety for his subjects weil- 
being, the ease with which he conducted his inter- 
course with his friends, and the ease with which he 
inspired them in return.' Trajans’ letters bespeak 


3 We are struck in perusing this correspondence with the apparent 
absence it betrays of general principles of government. In every 
emergency the prefect puts a direct question to the emperor. Tle 
emperor replies with a special answer. The brevity, point, and vigour 
of his replies bespeak his sense and judgment. The last ictter of the 
acries, in which he grants a favour to his correspondent, is a grace- 
ful instancg of his courtery as well as bis kindness. 
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the polished gentleman no less than the statesman. 
Such too is the common tenour of all our evidence 
on this head: Trajan was fond of society, and of 
educated and even literary society. He was proud 
of being known to associate with the learned, and 
felt himself complimented when he bestowed on the 
rhetorician Dion the compliment of carrying him 
in his own chariot.! That such refinement of taste 
was not incompatible with excess in the indulgences 
of the table, was the fault of the times, and more 
particularly, perhaps, of the habits of camp life, to 
which he had been so much accustomed. Intemper- 
ance was always a Roman vice, and though Augustus 
might be remarkable for his sobriety, it would be 
wrong to infer from the examples of Nerva, Trajan, 
and his next successor, Hadrian, that the leaders of 
society at Rome had degenerated in the second cen- 
tury from those of the first, and of ages still earlier. 
Sulla and Cato the Censor, Julius Czesar and Anto- 
nius, were free livers in all respects, and only less 
notorious for their excesses at table than Tiberius 
and Claudius, inasmuch as the greatness of their 
general character overshadowed their littlenesses.* 
The affability of the prince, and the freedom with 
Pare which he exchanged with his nobles all the 
figureand Offices of ordinary courtesy and hospitality, 
bathing, supping, or hunting as ain equal 
in their company, constituted one of his greatest 


 Philostr. Vit. Sophist.i 7.: ri pew A€yeis ob olda, Prd Bé ds 
éyauréy. Comp. Themist. Orat. v. on the philosopheis patronized 
by the rs. ‘ 

* For the evidence of Trajan’a intemperance sce Dion, Ixvuii. 7.; 
Victor, Ces, 13., Eprt. 13, 48.; Spartian. Hadr. 3.; Lampnd A/ez. 
Sev. 39.; Juhan. Cesar, p. 23.; and comp. Francke, Gesch. Trajuns, 
p. 664.: “ Wie an Philipp von Maccdonien und seinem Adel, an 
Alexander M. und seiner Generalen, die Uebertrcibung des Genusses 
bei Bacchanalien gerugt wird, soll Trajan, wie Nerva, Hadrian und 
andere Zeitgenosse, cinen frvhlichen Trunk gelicbt haben.” The 
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charms in the eyes of a jealous patriciate which had 
seen its masters too often engrossed by the flatferies 
of freedmen, and still viler associates. But Trajun 
enjoyed also the distinction, dear in Roman eyes, of 
a fine figure and a noble countenance. In stature 
he exceeded the common height, and on public oc- 
casions, when he loved to walk bareheaded in the 
midst of the senators, his grey hairs gleamed con- 
spicuously above the crowd. His features, as we 
may trace them unmistakeably on his innumerable 
busts and medals, were regular, and his face was the 
last of the imperial series that retained the true 
Roman type, not in the aquiline nose only, but in 
the broad and low forehead, the angular chin, the 
nrm compressed lips, and generally in the stern 
compactness of its structure.’ The thick and struight- 
cut hair, smoothed over the brow without a curl or 
a parting, marks the simplicity of the man’s cha- 
racter in a voluptuous age which delighted in the 
culture of flowing or frizzled locks.- But the most 
uuteresting characteristic of the figure I have so 
vividly before me, is the luok of painful thought, 
which seems to indicate a constant sense of ovei- 
whelming responsibilities, honourably felt and bravely 
borne, yet, notwithstanding much assumed cheerful- 
ness and self-abandonment, ever irritating the nerves 
and weighing upon the conscience. 


eq habits of Philip and Alexander were those of semi-barbartans con- 
trasted with the poli-hed self-restraint of the Grecks, but the Romwaus 
had never adopted the Grecian polish in this particular. 

2 Winckelanano has obsecrved that generally in the busts of Roman 
emperure the lips are closed, indicating peculiar reserve and dignity, 
irve from human passions and emotions, <A similar fechug may be 
traced in the earlicst Greek statues, but it was not retamed cvin by 
the Greeks in their representation of divinities, So a statue of Apullo 
is descrilnd by Propertius (ii. 23.): 

* Hic equidem Phoeho visus mibi pulchrior ipso 
Marmorcus tacita carmen Aire ly ra.” 
¥F2 
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The history of Trajan’s reign is now brought down 
to the moment of his last departure from the city. 
A short intefval of Eastern warfare still remains 
between this epoch and his death; but the incidents 
of his latter years belong to another connexion of 
events, and it will be convenient here to close the 
summary of bis conduct and character. 
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CHAPTER LXIV. 


Effect of the Flasian reaction on Roman literature.—Comparison of 
Lucan and Silus Italicus of Seneca and Quintihan —Pliny the 
naturalist —Scholastic traimmng —Juvenal compared with Persius 
Statius with Osid) Martial with Horace.—The histoiians: Tacitus. 
ingenuity of his plan.—His piejudices and misrepresentations.— 
Prevalence of tiography — ‘Tacitus and Suetonius. — Uneriical 
epirntt of historical composition —Mcmous and correspundence — 
Pliny the younger.—lInterest attaching to lis letters.—Mutual 
appiox:mation of the philosophical sects —-Prevalence of suicuie — 
Corelhius. — Siltus — Arria. — Corruption of society. — Mihtary 
manners.—Life amo yg the intelligent nobles.—Spurinna.—Pliny 
the elder — Pliny the younge: — Villas of the nobslity.— The 
Laurentine and Tuscan of Pimy —The Surrentine of Pollus — 
Dechine of masculine character among the Romans — Exceptions — 
Tacitus and Juvenal mascul.ne write1s.—_Contrast 1n their tempers. 
—Lust champions of Roman idcaz. 


Orr latest chapters have supplied a narrative of 
political events, illustrated ky personal an- | 
ecdotes, and by such accounts of the monu- of the Flavian 
ments of the age as might serve to animate 

and explain it. We may now, in turn, devote a 
special section to the moral aspect of Roman society 
during the period thus reviewed, the reigns, namely, 
of Vespasian and his two sons, of Nerva and of Trajan ; 
and, in so doing, we must obseive again how strongly 
the Flavian period 1s marked by the reaction from 
the spirit of the Claudian empire. The establish- 
ment of the monarchy had kindled, as we have seen, 
the imagination of the Romans. Hard, selfish, pro- 
suic aa they naturally were, they had been rouscd to 
enthusiasm by the greatness of Julius, the fortune of 
Augustus, the wild mugnificence of Caius, the yrace 
and accomplishments of Nero. In their fond admi- 
ration of the glorious objects thus presented to them, 
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they had iuvested the men themselves with the attr 
butes of divinity, their government. with a halo of 
immortahty. “They were persuaded that the empire 
itself, under the rule of this celestial dynasty, was an 
effluence from the divine regimen of the world; and 
they consented to regard the freaks of caprice and 
madness from which, as from the disturbances of the 
elements, they occasionally suffered, as mysterious 
but perhaps necessary evils.! Meanwhile they re- 
velled without stint or misgiving in luxury, extrava- 
gance, and every vicious indulgence. No shade of 
apprehension for the future had yet passed over the 
festivals and orgies in which wealth and greatness 
rioted among them. The eternity of Rome, and the 
immutability of her fortunes, were supposed to be 
established in the decrees of fate. Her universal 
empire was the theme of poets and declaimers; and 
the idea that the Latian Jupiter was the lord of all 
the world, which he held as it were in trust for the 
children of Romulus, was impressed without doubt 
or question on the minds of her exulting citizens. 
The monstrous follies of Nero’s latter years had, 
Extneon or “OUbtless, more effect in unsealing men’s 
the Ce-arean eyes than his cruelties or extortions. His 
dancing and singing revolted their piejyu- 
dices more than his proscriptions and confiscations. 
Their god had at last made himself contemptible, 
and the petulance which rebuked the worshippers 
of leeks and crocodiles in Egypt, was startled 1n its 
turn by the vilencss of the human idol which it con- 
descended itself to worship. Nevertheless, in the 
absence of any foreign opinion which could act upon 
the sentiments of the Romans, it might have been 


1 Lucan, Phirsal. i. 37.: “Scelera ipsa nefasque Hac merccde 
placent.” The Romans had donbtless applied to their own case tho 
same reasoning which they addressed to their subjects: ‘* Quomodo 
sterilitatem aut nimios imbres, et csetcra nature mala, ita laxum vel 


avaritiam dominantium tolerate.” Tac. Hist 1v. 74. ; 
é 
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long before this surprise or shame was roused to action. 
Even Nero’s frivolities would never, perhaps, have 
Leen resented in arms by the senate, nor by the 
classes whose feelings the senate represented, had not 
the blow been first struck from the camps in the 
provinces, within which all the vigour, and most of 
the prejudices, of old Rome had taken refuge. The 
conviction which flashed upon the world from Galba’s 
Spanish leaguer, that a prince could be created else- 
where than at Rome, was in itself a revolution. The 
ripening tradition of a hundred years was in an in- 
stant blighted. The quick succession of pretenders 
each clothing himself for a moment in the purple, 
and passing swiftly across the stage, dissipated what 
remained of the Czsarean enthusiasm. Vespasian 
succeeded to a realm weary of illusion and disposed 
Lo obedience. 

The blindness of this obedience may be estimated 
from the ease with which men conformed ai 
to the example of their new ruler’s antique resetion on” 
and homely character. The solid virtues Roman litera- 
of the founder of the Flavian dynasty ex- 
posed more strongly than ever the tinsel brilliancy 
of Nero. The sobered feeling of the age is vividly 
impressed on the remains of its literature. The 
writings of the Flavian period present little comparison of 
of the*® lawless force and feverish extrae- fjsudens 
vagance which so generally mark the *"*™ 
Claudian. The enthusiasm of the Romans had been 
quelled. Their compositions are now subjected to 
more careful revision; they aim at exactness and 
completeness ; they study artistic development. They 
exhibit the results of a conscious self-command, and 
already betray the effects of the new system of aca- 
demic training disseminated through the schools by 
Vespasian. The contrast between the style of the 
two eras, so little removed in time, but so widely 
separated in ideas and sentiments, may be illustrated 
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by a comparison of parallel writers. Thus, for in- 
Kneanepa 420 StANCe, we may set Lucan side by side with 
Sthue Habeas Siliws Italicus. Both were men of affluence 
and noble birth; hoth well versed in the liberai 
knowledge of their time; both familiar with the 
court, the one with that of Nero, the other with that 
of the Flavian emperors, ahd with the high-bred 
society that flitted through it. The death of the one 
was precipitated by his own uncontrolled but gene- 
rous impetuosity, while Silius cultivated patience 
under the sway of emperors bad and good indiffer- 
ently, lived in safety to a ripe old age, in the enjoy- 
ment of every civil honour, and at last perished by 
his own act and will, when sated with life. and 
harassed by an incurable malady, he resolved to finish 
his career by abstinence, and resisted the dissuasions 
of his friends through the long-protracted agony of 
a theatrical exit.! Both devoted themselves to poct- 
ical composition, and exulted in the applause of their 
contemporaries not less than in the hopes of an en- 
during reputation.* They shared a kindred taste, 
also, in their choice of themes; for both made the 
rare selection of a national event for the subject of 
an epic, and both entered on their tasks in the spirit 
of rhetoricians rather than of poets. But their mode 
of execution was widely different. Lucan, with less 
imagination and less invention than any one perhaps 
of the great masters of epic song, 1s the most inde- 
pendent and self-sufficing of them all. He displays 


' Silius was actually a little the elder of the two; but Lucan diced 
A.D. 65 at the age of twenty-six, Silins was living neatly forty ycars 
later, and composed his poem under Domitian, at least twenty ycars 
after the date of the Pharsalia. 


* The contemporary reputation enjoyed by Lucan is shown by the 
well-known line of Juvenal, Sat. vii. 79.: “ Contentus fama jaccat 
Tucanis in hortis Marmores.” The estimation im which Silius was 
oe may be judged from several compliments paid him by Martial 
and Pliny. 
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throughout a daring disregard for precedent and au- 
thority. He venerates no master; he follows no 
model; he had never studied, one is almost tempted 
to imagine that he had never read, Virgil. He seems 
hardly to look forward from one of his cantos to an- 
other, exhibits no unity of purpose, sets ferth no 
moral, proposes to us no hero. Nevertheless, in 
spite of this defiance of all rules and traditions, he 
succeeds, by the mere force of vehemence and auda- 
city, in persuading us to admit him within the hallowed 
circle of the master spirits of poetry. Snulius, on the 
contrary, creeps, while Lucan bounds, and almost 
flies. Silus writes with all the principles of art in 
lis head, and all the works of the great models ranged 
in order round his desk. His tropes and similes 
reem to be selected from a common-place book, and 
he seldom ventures to describe a striking incident, 
without invoking the rhythm and diction of the singer 
of the 7Eneid.' But even the sustained and agree- 
able correctness of his fifteen thousand verses almost. 
deserves our admiration, and we feel that such a 
poem could hardly have inherited the immortality 
which is so large a share of fame, had not its editors, 
ity transcribers, and its readers, regarded it, in some 
sense, as the representative of an epoch, and impor- 
tant for, its just conception.? For Silius does, in 
fact, represent to us the refined, the highly instructed, 
the now tamed and sobered patrician of the Flavian 
cra, to whom the early history of his countrymen 
was a fit subject for ideal description, but bore no 
practical reference to the circumstances around him. 


1 Phiny’s criticism on Silius Italicns, ‘ Scribebat caimina majore 
cura quam ingenio” (Eput. iii. 7.), may be taken as a motto for the 
literary characcer of the age, 

2 It should be observed, however, that the poem of Silmus Itahens 
secms to have been lony lost to the ancients, who never quote it, and 
it was first made known to us by the accidental discovery uf a single 
manuscript in the GHeenth cen'ury. > Bahr, Geach. der Rémisch, 1 tte- 


rater, i. 285. 
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In his mind politics are a mere blank. He neither 
refiects on the present, nor regrets the past. To him 
the warriors*of the old republic are no longer the 
men of the forum and the capitol, such as he sees 
before his own eyes: they have passed into the twi- 
light of myths and demigods. To him Scipio is a 
second Hercules, the achiever of labours, the tamer 
of monsters, the umpire of the divinities of Pleasure 
and Virtue. Hannibal is an ogre or giant of romance, 
who seems to vanish at the catastrophe of the story 
in a tempest of flame or cloud.' But the listless 
complacence with which such a poem as the Punice 
must have been written and perused, and the faint 
applause its recital must have elicited, plainly reveal 
to us the spirit of moderation and mediocrity wluch 
had succeeded, in the high places of Roman society, 
to the whirlwinds of passion and licentiousness. 

A similar comparison may be instituted between 
Seneca ana «6s thee two most eminent prose writers of these 
Qunthan —_ periods, Seneca and Quintilian. There is 
a striking correspondence between these celebrated 
men in many particulars. Both were Spaniards by 
origin, and were bred, we may suppose, in the same 
school of florid rhetoric, which was supposed to im- 
part a peculiar flavour to all their countrymen’s com- 
positions. Each was attached to the imperial court 
of his own era; for Quintilian, after a first fransient 
visit to Rome, is said to have come over from Spain 
in the train of Galba, and became, in course of time, 


the favoured tutor of Domitian’s nephews. Both* 


were raised from moderate station to high official 
rank and distinction. As regards the natural bias of 
their genius, both devoted themselves with enthusiasm 
to the instruction of their age, and became teachers, 


' Sil. Ital. xv. 20. foll,, xvii. 614.. 
“ Mihi satque superque 
Ut me Dardaniz matres, atque Itala tellus, 
Dum vivam, exspectcnt, nec pacem pectore nogint.” 
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or rather preachers, of the doctrines which lay nearest 
to their hearts. [If philosophy was the religion of 
Seneca, the rights and duties of the true orator were 
held in no less sacred estimation by Quintilian, and 
the author of the well-known Institution of a Speaker 
believed that he was training his pupil in the path 
of virtue, while equipping him for a public career.' 
But with these points of analogy between them, no 
two masters of Latin speech stand in more marked 
contrast to one another in all that regards the ac- 
quired qualities of taste and judgment. In his stilted 
truisms or transparent paradoxes Seneca represents 
an age of overweening presumption and pretence, 
while the sound sense of Quintilian has been justly 
admired by all sober critics. Following in the wake 
of a period abandoned to the false glitter of rhetorical 
fancy, Quintilian sets himself, with unerring instinct, 
to correct the prevailing theories of rhetorical com- 
position, and restore the true standard of taste. Hus 
judgment is independent and origimal. Opposed as 
he is to the errors of his time, he does not rush back 
precipitately to an earlier and purer age for his 
models. He knows of no perfect age of oratory, no 
absolute example of eloquence. His mind is open 
to excellence in any quarter, and he can see blemishes 
in every school, and in every master of the art. None 
perhaps of his critical canons would be questioned in 
the most enlightened age of rhetorical criticism ; nor 
do we now dispute the justice of any sentence pro- 

“nounced from his tribunal on the heroes of ancient 
literature. If, indeed, as he says himself of oratory, 
the student who admires Cicero has already advanced 
far in the art of which Ciccro was so noble an orna- 
ment, so we may affirm, that to appreciate Quintilian’s 


! This fecling may be traced almost thougbont Quintilian’s work; 
but it is distinctly expressed in the preface: “ Oratorem autem inst- 
tuwunus illum perfectnm, qui csse nisi vir bonus non potest.” . . . . 
** sit orator vir talis, qui vere sapiens apyellari potest.” 
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judgments is to have mastered the theory of Jiterary 
cumposition.' It would have been impossible for the 
age of Claudfus and Nero to have produced a work 
so tolerant, so temperate, so sage as the Institution, 
and we must acknowledge the significance of the 
revolution it denotes in the taste and feeling of the 
people. 

It may be presumed that Quintilian represents a 
Pliny the class of contemporary critics, and that his 
naturalot = careful discrimination of the rules of com 
position was strictly in the fashion of his day. But 
we know individuals only, and we can only compare 
together individual examples. The scentific method 
of the Romans in the department of literary criticism, 
exemplified in this grammarian, contrasts widely with 
their vague empiricism in natural philosophy, as re- 
flected in the work of the elder Pliny. In point of 
time, indeed Pliny may be claimed for either of the 
generations we are now considering; and the contrast 
before us is not so much of two successive epochs, as 
of ordinary training in two several branches of know- 
ledge. It is only to the moral sciences indeed, as 
taught among the Romans, that the term traininy 
can be fairly applied. In natural philosophy they 
were left to pick up knowledge by desultory reading, 
or casual observation, without system or analytic in- 
struction of any kind. Even the extensive profes- 
soriate of the Flavian and Jater emperors comprired 
no chairs for the teaching of mathematics, astronomy, 
geography, or any branch of natural history. The® 
crude and unwieldy encyclopedia of the Natural 
History has been preserved, in all probability, by its 
being the only great repertory of facts of the kind 
to which the inquirers of Western Europe in the 
Middle Ages could refer; and this happy accident 
has revealed to us the remarkable deficiency of 


» Quintil. ZJnet. x. i. 112.. “Tle se profecisse sciat cai Cicero vakie 
e placebit.” Comp. § 123., bis unfavourable judgment of Scneca. 
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Roman civilization in this particular. Amassed from 
a boundless variety of sources, and from writers, both 
(rreek and Latin, of every degree of crédit, the data 
presented by Pliny embrace a wonderful amount of 
correct observation and true tradition; but the 
assiduous collector seems to have exercised little 
judgment, and depending almost wholly on books, 
made a very imperfect use of his own eyes and ex- 
perience. He cares not to discriminate between his 
authorities; he does not compare, digest, select and 
reject; he simply accumulates, till his judgment be- 
comes paralysed, as it were, by the weight imposed 
upon it. Oppressed with the immensity and multi- 
formity of Nature, the stores of which are thus un- 
rolled in a confused and shifting scroll before him, 
Pliny does not demand a Purpose and a Providence 
to maintain the harmony which he fails to appre- 
ciate; he denies the existence of the law which he 
cannot perceive, and, in the craven spirit of his age, 
takes refuge in the shadowy dream-land of Pantheism 
from the perplexity in which his own empiricism 
involves him. The works of Nature are to him 
Nature itself, and Nature itself is the God of Nature. 

It would seem that the establishment of the pro- 
fessorial system throughout the empire by Vespa- 


2 

> Plin. Hist. Nat. is. 1. foll.: “Mundum ... . numen esse ered: 
par est, sternum, immensum, neque genitum neque interiturum 
unquam, .... Idem rerum nature opus, ct rerom ipsa natura. . . . 
,5olem mundi esse totius anim.im ac planius mentem; hunc princpalc 
natuise regimen ac numen credeie licct. . . . Quisquis est Deus, s: 
modu est alius, et quacunque in parte, totus est sensus, totns visus 
totus auditas, totus anim, totus sui. .... Dens est mortali juvare 
mortalem, ctec ... Invenit tamen . . . sibi ipsa mortalitas numen, 
quominus ctiam plana de Deo conjectatio esset, ‘Toto quippe mundo 
et locia omnibus, omnrbuasque horis omnium vocibus Fortuna sola in- 
vocatur. . . - Pars alia et hanc pellit, astroque suo eventus assignat, 
nascendi legibus. . . . . Sedere coepit sententia hc, pariterque et 
eruditum vulgus et rude in eam cursu vadit. . . . Imperfect@ vero 
in homine nature Lhasa ed solatia ne Deum quidem poese omni. 
« « « per ques declaratur haud dubie zature poteantia, idque esse quod 
Deum vocamus,” 
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sian, further amplified by his successors, helped to 
ee a unfold the characteristics we remark in the 
scholastic mid and literature of the age before us. 
The compositions of the TF lavian era, it will 
be readily allowed, are impressed with the features 
of accuracy and finish, and may be advantageously 
compared, in this respect, with the loose and some- 
what aimless style of the writers of the age preceding, 
who had been trained by the declaimers only. Silius, 
Statius, and Valerius Flaccus are poets of the School 
and the Academy. They have imbibed the lessons 
of conventional criticism under methodical and sen- 
sible teachers, men of Quintilian’s stamp; and they 
have sought and won, after many essays, the prizes 
of Alba and the Capitol. The satires of Juvenal are 
more definite in their scope than those of Persius. 
There is no vagueness of aim, no mistiness of lan- 
guage, about the Flavian moralist, the Academic pro- 
fessor of virtue. The crimes and vices he denounces 
are pilloried in the public eye; every line as it speeds 
along, flamgs its dart of contumely upon them; and 
we rise from perusing any one of his pieces (except 
the Sixteenth, which is probably, and the Fifteenth, 
which is possibly not his own) with the feeling 
Suvenalcom. Hat there is not a verse deficient nor a 
ured with = verse redundant, throughout it. For the 
defects of Persius, youth may be" pleaded 
in excuse: such, however, as we have received them, 
his poems want this steadiness of aim; and we often 
pause in reading them to hesitate and reflect, and® 
after all to little purpose, in order to grasp his ob- 
ject. The satires of Persius are the natural product 
of an age which advanced words above things, and 
urged the writer to seek a momentary triumph for a 
smart or sounding phrase, rather than give lasting 
satisfaction to his readers by the interest of a sus- - 
tained argument. 
Another star in the Flavian constellation, another 
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product of the same era, is the brilliant poct Sta- 
tius. The Academic literature of Rome . oo. 
was a refined adaptation of the style first parea with 
created at Alexandria bv the lecturers of the 

Museum under the sunshine of court patronage. 
Antimachus, whose poem on the war of Thebes is 
said to have been the mddel of the epic of Statius, 
was a forerunner of the Alexandrian school; but, in 
taking for his guide this ancient master, the accom- 
plished Roman allowed himself some licence, and 
studied superior refinement. The chief points in- 
deed of incident and character in a theme so trite 
had become arbitrarily fixed, and the Flavian critics 
would hardly suffer a new competitor for the prize 
of excellence to depart widely from his formula. 
Amidst all the licentiousness of prevailing unbelief, 
the mytholgy of the poets was as much a matter of 
conventional treatment as the sacred painting of the 
Middle Ages; and we must bear in mind, that much 
in their mode of treatment which seems to us vapid 
and jejune, appeared far otherwise to a generation 
which saw it in the light of an established tradition. 
As regards his subject, Statius walks in fetters: he 
could not create or innovate. Nevertheless, there is, 
perhaps, no ancient epic so perfect in form and argu- 
ment as the Thebaid. Its story is the most compact 
of all; its incidents and characters, however palely 
delineated, are not less various in proportion to its 
length than those of the Iliad> its unity is undouht- 
edly more complete. If it wants the central figure 
which preduminates over the vicissitudes of the 
/Eneid, it presents us instead with a grand procession 
of Seven Heroes of equal fame and prowess, in all 
the sevenfold blaze of their legendury glory. But 
the versitier of a cultivated age and a refined society 
cannot impart a sustained and lofty interest to a 
story purely mythological; and the contemporaries 
of Statius felt, we may believe, as much as modern 
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readers, that it was not for the story that his poem 
was,to be studied. The merits of this admirable poet 
are such as detract from, rather than enhance, the 
proper charm of epic song. Statius is a miniature- 
painter, employed by the freak of a patron or from 
some peculiar misapprehension of his own powers, 
on the production of a great historic picture. Every 
part, every line, every shade is touched and re- 
touched; approach the canvas and examine it with 
glasses, every thread and hair has evidently received 
the utmost care, and taken the last polish; but, step 
backwards, and embrace the whole composition in 
one gaze, and the general effect is confused from 
want of breadth and largeness of treatment. 

The Thebaid was recited, we may believe, in poi- 
tions to connoisseurs and critics, and the author was 
doubtless misled by the applause which naturally wa» 
excited by the exquisite finish of successive periods. 
A genteel mob assembled on the day of each pro- 
mised performance, and ths youth of Italy carried 
off the fragments in their memory, and repeated them 
to the admiring circles of their acquaintance.' Assu- 
redly their judgment would have been modified, had 
they stayed to view the composition in its full pro- 
portions; and the author himself would have done 
more justice to his powers, could he have renounced 
the insidious flatteries of his age, and written in 
patience and solitude for immortality.*. The genius 

3 Juvenal, vii. 82.: is 
“ Curritur ad vocem jocundam et carmen amics 
Thebaidos, letam fccit cum Statius urbem 
Promisitque diem.” 
Compare the author's self-congratulations. Thed. xii. in fin.: 
“ tala jam studio discit memoratque juventus.” 
* Thus the outline of the description of the death of Amphiaraus 
( Theb. vii. 690-823.), reheved from many tinsel ornaments and 
laboured effects, is one of the noblest flights of poetry; and the dis- 
covery of Achilles among the daughters of Lycomedes (Achill. u. 
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of Statius may bear comparison in some respects with 
that of Ovid, while the contrast which strikes ws at 
once in the perusal of their works is°just such as 
would result from the different character of their 
times. The author of the Thebaid, the Achilleid, 
and the Sylvsz is hardly inferior in readiness and 
fertility to the distinguished singer of the Metamor- 
phoses, the Heroides. and the Art of Love. But while 
the earlier writer is suffered by the taste of his era 
to riot in the wanton indulgence of his humour, and 
let his fancy rove with loose untrammelled gracez, the 
latter is subjected to strict curb and rein, his paces 
are those of the manége, not of nature; all is art, 
all is discipline and training; every effect is exqui- 
site in itself, but the effert is too apparent in the 
author, and the strain on the mind of the reader too 
fatiguing. Ovid lost half his strength by his licen- 
tious exuberance ; Statius deprives himself of his real 
vigour by swathing his own limbs 1n bandages. A 
true instinct is charmed neither by the splay toot of 
the mountain peasant girl, nor by the tortured limb 
of the Chinese lady of fashion. 

Almost every group of three or four lines in Statius 
constitutes in itself an idea, perhaps acon- | 
ceit, a play of thought or of words; it fastens pand with 
itself like a burr on the memory: such is : 
the distinctness of his vision, such the elaborate 
accuracy of his touch. The epigram is the crowning 
result of this claborate terseness of diction, and this 
litcid perception of the aim in view. The verses of 


200 ), thouch a litle overlaid with words, 1s instinct with genuine 
imagination : 
- « « “cum grande tuba, sic jussus, Agyrtes 
Jnsonuit . . 2. 2. 2 « « 
Thus entacte cecidere a pectore vestes: 
Jam clypeus, bieviorgue manu consunutur hasta 3 
Mica fides, Ithacamque humeris exced Te visus, 
4i1olumgne ducem: tantum snbita arma caloiqae . 
Martjus Aorrenda confundit luce Penates ... +” 


VOL, VIII. G 
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Martial aro the quintessence of the Flavian poetry. 
The fine point to which he sharpens his conceptions 
is the last trfumph of that verbal exactness and me- 
chanical ingenuity to which we pay a tribute of hardly 
less admiration in Statius and Valerius Flaccus. The 
careful felicity of Horace ,is reproduced in Martial 
under the form which most aptly befits the later age 
in which he flourished. The lyrics of the Augustan 
period are characteristically represented by the epi- 
grams of the Flavian. The style of Martial has indeed 
this advantage over that of Horace, that he goes 
always straight to his point, and there can be no 
misconception of his drift; while Horace seems 
sometimes to wander from his purpose, to luse him- 
self and leave hold, at least for a moment, of his 
subject. There are several of the Odes the exact 
scope of which the critics cannot ascertain; the 
leading idea is sometimes lost at the outset and un- 
recovered to the end.! As regards this uncertainty 
of aim, the Eclogues even of the correct and self- 
possessed Virgil may Le contrasted with the Sylvz 
of Stataus, Among the thirty poems of this Flavian 
collection, there is none about the scope and meaning 
of which there can be any question; none in which 
the leading idea is lost or overlaid by thick springing 
fancies ; while more than one of the Eclogues remuins 
to this day an insoluble problem to the interpreters.” 
This again may be noted asa direct result of the 
nysternatic education, the academic or professoria 
training, of the Flavian period. ; 
In the department of poetical composition this 


§ Thus we must look for the help of allegory to explain Od. i, 14, 
3,91 4 Inout. 2, 3, 27 aud others—“ fertur eqms auriva "—tho 
poct scents to lose his command of Pegasus. This carelessness is 
possibly studied and may peihaps be effectise according to the 
prope: idea of duhyrambics; but it is worth while to contrast it with 
the neatnes, and piecise exccutson of Statius or M irtial, 

*, Such, fur instance, are the first, the fourth, and the cighth 
ecloguc. 
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precision of aim and studied completeness of execu~ 
tion tend to prosaic and positive results. |... 
They lead the mind to dwell on material ofthe Fianar 
objects, as the most proper for accurate de- 
lineation. Hence the poetry of the Flavian age is 
generally limited in its mange, and refers mostly to 
the material elements of the civilization which lies 
within the immediate scope of its vision. If it ven- 
tures to unfold to an unbelieving age the mystic law 
of ancient supernaturalism, it invests traditions and 
legends with the hard colouring of modern actuality. 
The nymphs and heroes of Statius seem copied from 
the courtiers of the Palatine; the Medea of Valerius 
Flaccus is a virago of the imperial type, a Lollia or 
an Agrippina. In history, however, which, at the 
period now before us, has outstripped poetiy in in- 
terest and value, the tendencies of the age praduce 
new and important consequences. Anage of positive 
thought develops legitimate history: The Instorian 
of the Flavian era is no longer a chronicler ora 
romancer. He may seek perhaps to mould the truth 
to his own prejudices; but he is not a mere artist, 
indifferent to truth altogether. Heis a philosopher, 
and recognises a mission. He has his uwn theories 
of society and politics; the events of the period 
before him group themselves in his mind im certain 
natural combinations, according to the leading idea 
to which they are subordinated. If he is a man of 
imagination, he paints the world from the type im- 
pressed on his own organs of vision. Whether or not 
the facts be correctly represented, they are at least 
true to him; he describes what he sees, or really 
fancies that he sees. Works that bear this stamp of 
imagination are immortal. Their details may be 
inexact; the genius by which they are produced may 
be uncritical; but their general effect is strong and 
vivid, and they leave a mark behind them whicb 
cannot be effaced. Appian traces the annals of man- 
@2 
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kind along the lines by which the various races and 
countries are politically connected with 
Rome. In Plutarch’s mind, on the contrary, 
history is the painting of individual character. Each 
writer works out his own conception in wide contrast 
with the other; but each gollects and marshals his 
facts with the sole object of illustrating it. 
Livy, indeed, the great historian of the Augustan 
Tacitus com. 22° Writes with a strony and vivid percep- 
eedwith tion of the scenes and incidents he describes. 
ig The men whose portraits decorate the long 
galleries through which he roams, have a distinct 
form and character in his mind, and he paints truly 
from the hHineaments before him. But Livy’s was 
not an age of speculation. He had no doctrine in 
history or politics, beyond a vague conviction of the 
greatness and invincibility of Rome, and an assur- 
rance of her triumphant destiny. Very different is 
the case with Livy’s great rival, Tacitus. The subtler 
genius of the later period is reflected on the pages of 
this philosophic theorist, who constructs the history 
of the empire with reference to a dominant idea m 
his own mind. The object of Tacitus, conceived in 
the patrician school to which he had attached himself, 
is to show that the supremacy of Rome, the dnal 
eause of her existence, depends on the pre-eminence 
of an oligarchy, with which all her glories and suc- 
cesses are closely entwined. He regards the downfall 
of this caste under the Czsarean usurpation as the 
fruitful source of the degradations and miseries by 
which her later career has been sullied. The empire 
has been disgraced by tyranny, by profligacy, and base 
compliances at home; by defeats and humiliations 
abroad. The free spirit of the Optimate has been 
repressed, and he has been constrained to cringe, and 
flatter, not patricians only of equal nobility with his 
own, but the meaner offspring of the lesser houses ; 
not new men only, and unennobled Romans, but even 


¢ 
Appian and 
Plutarch. 
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upstart foreigners and enfranchised bondmen. Great 
national disasters have indicated, in rapid succession, 
the disgust of the gods at the degeneracy of their 
chosen favourites, at the contempt into which their 
own altars have fallen, and the blasphemy by which 
divine honours have been extended to the vilest of 
mortals. The spirit and idea of Tacitus’s history is 
closely represented in the kindred epic of Lucan, 
which only expresses more bluntly and without even 
the pretence of historic impartiality, as was natural 
in a youth and a poet, the feeling of indignant dis- 
satisfaction common to both. But Tacitus, +,.10s ana 
mature in years and cvol in temper, used ™"*" 
more discretion in the handling of his theory than 
the reckless declaimer of five-and-twenty. The plan 
of Lucan’s poem entangles him in the causes of the 
revolution which they deplore and denounce im 
common; and we learn from some of the wisest as 
well as the most eloquent verses in the Pharsaliu 
that the revolution, even in the eyes of an aristocrat. 
was unavoidable; that it was produced by the crimes 
and excesses of that very period of aristocratic domi- 
nation to which both look back with equal regret ; 
that the Roman oligarchy fell by its own vices, vices 
inherent in its political constitution, as well as by 
the strong rebound of its own victories and triumphs." 
We perceive that its fall, once consummated, was final 
and irretrievable; that no honour or generosity in a 
@ulius or an Augustus, no martial ardour in a Ti- 
berius, no discretion in a Caius or a Claudius, no 
dignity in a Nero could have restored the vital glow 
of a divine inspiration which had fled for ever with 
the Scipios and the Gracchi. 

It was, however, an error in Lucan thus to lift the 
veil from the licentiousness of the era he affected 


1 Lucan, Phareal. i. 84--182.: “'Tu causa malorum Facta tnbus 
dominis communis Roma..... . Et concussa fides et multis utile 
bellum =” 
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to lament. Tacitus, with more skill and prudence, 
tncenuttyer raw the eyes of his audience from it alto- 
Tacitus i in gether. The historian: commences his re- 
finite of ofhis view of Roman affairs with the period 
which succeeds the revolution, after its first 
and immediate fruits have een reaped, and the bene 
fits, undeniable as they were, which it in the first 
instance produced, had lost some of their original 
brightness in his countrymen’s memory. The Cexsa- 
rean usurpation had run a course of sixty years— 
years of unexampled prosperity, as Tacitus must 
himself have acknowledged, had he set them fairly 
before his eyes—when he takes up the thread of 
events, and devotes the labour of his life to blazoning 
the disasters which have never ceased, as he pretends, 
to flow from it. He confines himself to the decline 
and fall of the system which had now indeed passed 
its brief and fallacious prime. He traces the failing 
fortunes of the republic from tbe defeat of Varus, and 
the gloom diffused over the city in the last days of 
Augustus by the anticipation of a younger tyranny, and 
closes his gloomy review with the fall of the last of 
the despots, the mean, the cruel, the jealous Domi- 
tian.! Thus he embraces precisely the whole period 
of disgrace and disaster by which the crimes of the 
Ceesars were chastised; nor will he mar the com- 
pleteness of this picture by introducing into it the 
figures of those regenerators of the empire whom he 
himself lived afterwards to see, the record of whose 
virtue and fortune he reserves for the solace of his 
old age.2_ His narrative of the civil wars which fol- 
lowed the death of Nero, and of the three Flavian 
administrations, was the first written, under the name 


1 Tac. Ann i. 1.: “ Consilium mihi pauca de Augusto ct extrema 
tradcre, mox Tiberit principatuin et cetera.” 
Tac. Hust. i, 1.2 “Quod si vita suppeditet principatam D. 
Nerve ct imperium Trajani, ubcriorem eecurioremque materiam, 
@ selectut: scposus.” 
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of Histories; while the account of the earlier period, 
known by the title of Annals, was prpduced subse- 
quently. The work which treats of contemporary 
affairs is more full in detail than the other, but we 
may believe that the author regarded the two as a 
single whole; and it is possible that he may have 
contemplated them himself under a single title. The 
unity of their common design, as a lasting record of 
the Cesarean revolution traced to its distant conse- 
quences, would have been marred by a glowing 
peroration on the fame and prosperity of Trajan ; nor 
do we know that Tacitus ever actually accomplished 
the labour of love which he anticipated as his crown- 
ing work. Perhaps, after all, he felt that the sena- 
terial government of his patron rested on no solid 
foundations, and shrank at the last moment from 
ylorifying the merits of a constitution which depended 
on the moderation of its chief alone. Yet we should 
have valued as the noblest of legacies a temperate 
and candid disquisition, by one so acute and eloquent 
on the state of society which rendered Trajan’s rule 
the best then possible, and made the existence of so 
much good so lamentably precarious. 

In the absence of legal checks on the caprice or 
tyranny of the ruler, the dagger of the as- ,,, : 
sassin, er at best the revolt of the legions, of Tacitus - 
had been the last hope and safeguard of 7" 
the classes obnoxious to his jealousy. The moral we 

pthould be tempted, at first sight, to draw from the 
history of Tacitus, is that the moderation of the 
Flavian empire was produced at last by the repeated 
examples of successtul intrigue against the bad em- 
perors. But this would beawrongconclusion. The 
moderation and justice of the virtuous princes, such 
as Vespasian and Trajan, was the effect of their 
personal character, combined with their fortunate 
circumstances. Vespasian was honoured for his mili- 
tary protvess, and feared for his military firmness > 
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but the simplicity of his tastes exempted him from 
the temptation to outshine the magnates of the city, 
and his frugdl habits sustained him in the path of 
probity and uprightness. The personal modesty of 
Trajan was equal to that of his predecessor, and for 
the brilliant and costly monuments with which he 
loved to decorate the city he provided by foreign 
conquests, which at the same time kept his soldiers 
ceinployed, and engrossed the attention of his most 
restless subjects. He resided, moreover, only occa- 
sionally in the capital, and was preserved by his 
martial occupations from the dangers of rivalry in 

show or popularity with the scions of historic fami- 

hes at Rome. The senators felt instinctively that 
their best security lay in their chief's distant engage- 
ments. Hence the prepossession of Tacitus, which 
would otherwise seem unworthy of him, in favour of 
military renown. We have remarked his sneers at 
the peaceful disposition ascribed to earJier princes, 
and the contrast he exultingly indicates between the 
pusillanimity of Tiberius, of Claudius, or of Nero, 
and the victorious ardour of his own patron. It was 
but too true, as the nobles were well aware, that the 
liberties of Rome, the pre-eminence, more properly, 
of the Roman optimates, was only maintained, as far 
as it was maintained at all, under any of the em- 
perors, by the subjugation of the foreigner, and the 
overthrow of liberty abroad. Such is the theory 
carelessly avowed by Lucan; and the thoughtful 
historian, though more reticent in expression, betrays" 
no more real respect for the dignity and common 
rights of man than the impetuous rhetorician of the 
Pharsalia. 


! This spirit appears in many passages of Lucan’s poem. Compare 
more particularly 1. &. foll., vi. 421. full. It is betrayed by Tacitus 
wherever he speaks of the for.ign affairs of the empire, and of her 
eontests with Britens, with Germans, or with Parthians. The “Tafe 
_of Agricola” 1s animated with it throughout, nor is it banished even 
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The theory of Roman politics to which Tacitus 
committed himself involved him in two sins ° 
against truth and candour. We cannot ead racterstees of 
the Annals and Histories with care and toteeser” 
impartiality without perceiving that the ™ 
author often allows himself to repeat anecdotes which 
he knew to have no firm foundation, for the sake 
of illustrating the view he chooses to give of some 
prominent personages. No passage in the Annals 
exemplifies more strikingly the dissimulation im- 
puted to Tiberius, than the reception given to Se- 
janus’s suit for an imperial alliance. Yet the narra- 
tive, whatever its source, is highly embellished, if not 
wholly fabricated.' Tacitus, we must say at least, 
gave it too easy credence, and flung over it a deepe: 
colour, for the sake of the dark shade it casts on the 
character of the arch dissembler. Nor 1s this, as has 
been shown, the only instance of his disregard for 
truthfulness in subservience to the demands of a 
theory, which required him to deepen the suspicions 
attaching to the character of so many of the Cesars. 
Again we must remark the artifice by which the 
crimes and vices of the emperors are arrayed in 
evidence against the imperial government itself, and 
denounced as sins against the moral sense of an out- 
raged sgciety. Even if we grant that there is no 
exaggeration in these hideous pictures, yet we must 
not allow the most accomplished of painters to dis- 
ise the important fact that such horrors belong to 
the age and the cluss, and not to the individual 
culprit only. The barbarities wreaked hy Nero and 
Domitian on the higbborn nobles of Rome were but 
the ordinary precautions of the trembling slave- 
holders whose lives were held from day to day by 
the tenure of physical repression unrelentingly exer- 


from the “Germany,” the subject of which afforded a graceful op- 
portunity for renouncing and regretting 1t, ; 
' See above in chapter xlv. of this history (Tac. Ana. iv. 39, 40.) | 
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cised against their own bondmen. The existence of 
slavtéry, and the lack of religious and moral prin- 
ciple, which foosened the rivets of Pagan society, may 
account for the atrocities commonly imputed to the 
inherent viciousness of the imperial system, or to the 
personal depravity of indivylual emperors, Tacitus 
lumself was no doubt a master of slaves, and his 
writings bear, it must be confessed, the impress of a 
rooted disregard for the rights and feelings of human 
nature, apart from his own class and order, such as 
might naturally be engendered by the social atmo- 
sphere around him. On the other hand, few even of 
the gravest characters of our history were exempt 
from turpitudes which have heaped especial infamy 
on Tiberius and Nero. Such delinquencies must be 
weighed with constant reference to a peculiar standard 
of morals. Even the mild and virtuous Pliny allows 
himself to compose verses of a nature which would 
indicate among us the most shameless indecency ; 
and the list of names by which he excuses himself 
includes a large number of the first citizens of the 
free state as well as of the empire.’ 

It is not necessary, however, to prove that both 
Tus satrieat the cruelty and the licentiousnesrs of Roman 
tatoraEa society date from some hundred years be- 

fore the establishment of the empire, and 
were the seeds rather than the fruit of the imperial 
despotism. A more specious charge against the 
empire is, that under its leaden rule little scope wa 
left for the free and healthy exercise of mind, an 


* Pliny, Epp. iv. 14., v. 3., vii. 4. Such indecencies, neatly ex- 
pressed in verses of socicty, after the manner of the lair Greek 
epigrammatists, might be veiled undcr the euphemism of fac: tus 
or “elegant.” Comp. “tunicis subductis facetus,’’ Hor. Sat. i. 2. 26, 
and the use of the word in Martial’s emgrams on Sulpicia, x. 35. 38. 
Althongh Tacitus himsclf is not mentioned by Pliny among the 
writers of such “ Hendecasyllables,” the fragmentary notice of Ful- 
gentius in Mythol., “ Corn. Tacitus in libro facctiarum,” may throw 

» & shade of suspicion even over this grave philosophcr. « 
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that the faculties curbed in their legitimate exercise 
expended themselves on gross material interests? Not 
the Histories only, but all the other works of Tacitus, 
are drawn up almost in the form of indictments 
against his own age. The treatise on the Decline of 
kloquence traces soma of the worst symptoms of 
national degeneracy, not only to the change in the 
laws, the work of chiefs and princes, but to the 
change in manners, and especially in education, the 
same which had been long before remarked and 
lamented by Horace. The Life of Agiicola is a 
satire not only on the timid and jealous emperor, 
but on the indiscipline of the legions, the incom- 
petency of the commanders, the apathy and sensuality 
of society, with all which the great captain waged 
distinguished warfare. The Germany presents an 
elaborate contrast between the vices of a polished 
age and the virtues of barbarism. It is an alarum 
rung in the ears of a careless generation, more 
solemn and impressive in its tone, more interesting 
from its details, but hardly more sound than Lucan’s 
rhetorical outcry on his countrymen’s disgust at 
poverty, and eager greed of gold. It is much to be 
regretted that the philosopher should not have recog- 
nised, any more than the poet, the regenerative 
tendensies of his age, and have lent them no support 
from his name and influence. The aim of the mere 
satirist is always profitless and generally ill-directed. 
Not in the harsh and impracticable dogmas of Stoi- 
cism, nor merely in the lofty aspirations of Christi- 
anity, but even in the wise preaching of schools of 
eclectic moralists, whom we shall further notice here- 
after, lay the germs of renovation; and we shall 
trace in another generation the action of a Dion, a 
Plutarch, an Apollonius, and lament that we cannot 
add to the list of Roman reformers the illustrious 
name of Tacitus. 

Sucheis the unfairness into which the historian iv 
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betrayed, in ilaiadaliits to uphold the paradox that 
siiiie Sica the corrupt and tottering oligarchy of the 
ofTectus senate under Pompeiusand Milo was tne no- 
phicalthan blest and strongest of governments, and the 

not more defensible paradox that just such 
a government was restored under the auspices of Nerva 
and Trajan. We must acknowledge, indeed, that the 
same training in dialectic subtleties which urged him 
to maintain a political theory, rendered him gene- 
rally superior to the rhetorical declaimers before 
him. In philosophical remark Tacitus is more pro- 
found than Cicero, more just than Seneca; while 
none would pretend to compare him with an inge- 
nious sophist hke Sallust. Born in the reign of 
Claudius or Nero, he passed his early years in the 
gloomy silence of an age of terror, and the posts in 
which he was placed by Vespasian and retained by 
Domitian, constrained him still to control the utter- 
ance of the indignant patriotism boiling within him.' 
The habit of looking to the emperor as the source of 
political action, natural to his position, would give 
to his account of public affairs a biovraphical rather 
than an historical character. The efforts, easily dis- 
cernible, which he makes to impart to it a more 
general interest by introducing larger disquisitions 
on manners, and some statistical details, evince, under 
these circumstances, unusual vigour of mind. More 
than once, indeed, Tacitus breaks away, not from the 
palace only, but from the capital, to descmbe the P 


? Our nearest approximation to the date of the historian’s birth is 
derived from a passage of Pliny the younger, Epust. vii. 20, where he 
speaks of himself as somewhat the junior of the two. Pliny was born 
in 63. Tacitus married the daughter of Agricola about the year 77, 
being then probably not Icss than twenty-one. Of his official career, 
he says, at the beginning of the Histories : “ Mihi Galba, Otho, Vitellius 
nec beneficio nec injuna cogniti. Dignitatem nostram a Vespasiano 
inchoatam, a Tito auctam, a Domuitiano longius provectam non 
abnoerim.” He was absent from Rome for four years before the 
death of Agricola in 93. (Agric. 45 Didnt in office in the pro- 
vinces Nerva made him consul su ect in 9 : 
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condition of the legions on the frontier, or of the 
foreign possessions of the state. The reader, dis- 
gusted with the horrors of the Ceesarearscourt, glances 
with pleasure at Egypt and Palestine, and gains a 
new insight into Roman ideas from the views of an 
intelligent Roman on the wonders of the Nile-land, 
or the superstitions of the Jews. But these digres- 
sions are rare, and we regret that Tacitus had not 
more of the spirit of Herodotus, or that his notions 
of historical composition forbade him to range more 
freely over the field of Roman politics abroad. We 
must not fail, however, to give him full credit fur 
what he has done in this particular. Writers of less 
venius, such as Suetonius for instance, were subdued 
altogether to the biographical vein by the circum- 
stances of the times. To a Roman citizen, 

* * ° . ° Tlistoncal 
especially if resident in Rome, and still more importance of 
if engaged, however slightly, in the conduct per-onai cha- 
of affairs, the personal character of the “" 
reigning prince, with all the anecdotes which might 
serve to illustrate it, would naturally supersede every 
other topic of interest. Whether in the senate or 
the palace, in the forum or the circus, the Cresar was 
the centre of observation. The general welfare of 
the empire, and the particular interests of cities and 
provinces, would hardly divert the historian’s attention 
for a mément from the imperial figure in the fore- 
ground. He would have no care to generalize his 
remarks on the current of public affairs. To him 

*the Roman empire would be merely Rome; the 
people would be lost in their ruler. His curiosity 
would be confined to the incidents which took place 
around him in the streets and temples of the great 
city; to the condition of noble and official pence me 
families ; to the omens reported in the Capi- BoeePins. 
tol, and the whispered intrigues of the Frere 
palace. Hence Suetonius seems to think 
that he has written a Roman history in his series of 
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c 6 
lives of the first twelve Coesars; and we may believe 
that his biographies were far more generally read 
than the broader lucubrations of Tacitus, from the 
fact that, a century and a half later, an emperor whe 
deduced his lineage from the historian, provided for 
the annual transcription of ten copies of the Annals 
and the Histories." Books fhat were in general re- 
quest would have stood in no need of such patron- 
age, And though we owe, perhaps, to this excep- 
tional care the descent of a large portion of the 
writings of Tacitus to our own day, we still have to 
regret that they did not possess enough interest for 
the generations to which they were addressed, to be 
preserved entire for our instruction. On the other 
hand, the Cesarean lives of Suetonius have come 
down to us entire, or with the loss of one or two 
pages only; nor have they ever, perhaps, wanted 
some curious readers throughout the long course of 
seventeen centuries. 

It is plain, from the date of his birth, that Taci- 
Popnianty or tus must have enjoyed oppoitunities of per- 
ennder SOnal communication with the survivors 
ara of the darkest period of the monarchy, and 
have been himself a witness to the ghastly profligacy 
of the Neronian principate. His lofty style and 
thorough command of language bespeak his famili- 
arity with men of rank and breeding, and though 
his birth was not illustrious, bis father may have 
been the procurator of that name of Lower Germany 
recorded by the elder Pliny.? It was the position of 
iis family, rather than his own literary merits, that 
led him, step by step, through the career of office to 
the consulship. Under Trajan all the works known 
positively to be his were composed. Two or three 
slight notices of his position at Rome, and his fame 
there, are preserved in the letters of Pliny®; ut 


¥ Vopiseus, in Tuert. 10. 2 Plin. Mist Nut. vii. 16. 
* Pin Lyust. ri. 1., iv. 15., vit. 20.,1x. 23. 
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whether he survived the chief he so much admired, 
and under whose patriotic sway he ventured to prefer 
his charges against the imperial monarchy, we are 
unable to determine.' This happy reign was distin- 
guished by the prosecution of Domitians creatures, 
and of the wretches who had disgraced the period of 
blood and pride now closed for ever. All tongues 
were unlvuosed; domestic archives were unlocked ; 
history, so long chained or gagged, awoke to freedom, 
and became by a sudden reaction the common ut- 
terance of the age.?— As might be expected, there 
was no more ordinary subject of historical composi- 
tion at this time than that which gave widest scope 
to the writers’ passions, as well as to their rhetorical 
talent, the sufferings, namely, of their country. Thus 
C. Fannius wrote a special work on the victims of 
Nero, of which he left three vulumes at his decease.’ 
Titinius Capito composed an account of the Deaths 
uf Famous Men, and reuted each melancholy story 
to excited listeners among their children and friends.‘ 
Such publications contributed to exasperate recollec- 
tions already too painful to be recorded without 
malice or prejudice; and we may well beleve that 
the horrors of the baleful period so recently passed 


} Bahr, Gesch. de Rem. Liter. it. 130, refers to the eritics who 
have ventuled to conjecture that Taeatus survived both Phny and 
Tiajim, and lived to the middle of the royn of Hadrian = In the 
absence of any authority to this eftect I think 1f unnecessary to ex- 
amine the subject, 
> ? Phin. Epest. v. 8 : “Suaadcs ut historiam scribam, et suades non 
solus: multa hoe me ssepe monucrant. ..  . EHisteria queque modo 
sempta delectat.” Vitruvius had said the same long beture: “ Hise 
turis per se tenent Iectores.” Archetect. prof. hb v. 

2 Phin. Epet.v 5. Nero appeared to him in a dream, perused 
the three buok- dchberately, and then vamshed. The author presaged 
fiom this vision that be shuuld wiite no more than the empcror had 
read. He dicd, and the work remained unfinished. 

* Phin. Epest. vin. 12.2: * Seritat exitus dlustrium viroraum, in ins 
quorundum multi carissimorum.” They referred evidently to the 
muartyrdoms of recent tyranny. Capito venerated the images of the 
Brut the Qaesii, und the Cavos. Zyest. 1. 17. 
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away, were coloured by the painters with more than 
their genuine blackness. If, however, the historian 
traced the narrative of earlier events not from con- 
temporary anecdote merely, but from published 
sources, he was bound to approach them with caution 
and discrimination. The official records of those 
times were doubtless extremely meagre, nor would 
they be the less open to suspicion of falsification in 
all important matters, such as wars, treaties and 
alliances. The incidents of private oppression and 
suffering which fill the foremost place in the do- 
mestic annals we possess of the empire, would be 
cuncealed or extenuated, and leave the fewest traces 
in public documents. Accredited history of these 
times there was none. From Augustus to Nero, and 
perhaps later, conternporary writers had shiunk from 
the composition of history, or their woiks had been 
seized and destroyed. But the place of grave and 
responsible authorities had been supplied by a mass 
of private anecdotes, repeated from mouth to mouth, 
which circulated in the depths of domestic privacy, 
but rarely floated to the surface, while they gathered 
form and consistence in the ready wit and prurient 
imaginations of a discontented society. Every noble 
family had its own dark rumours, its own versions 
of the circumstances attending the death or cxile 
of its most honoured members. These stories tended 
to enhance the universal horror of the tyrant in 
whose hands the issues of life and death had lain, and 
the kindlier reminiscences of his friends and fa- 
vourites would be overborne by the greater number 
and vehemence of injurious libels. From their posi- 
tion, from their temptations, from their own special 
training, or waut of training, it is but too probable 
that Tiberius, Caius, Nero, and Domitian were really 
monsters of profligacy and cruelty; but if we care- 
fully weigh the evidence against them, it is still a 
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question how much of it could be fairly admitted in a 
court of justice. Most of the adverse witnesses’ are 
manifestly interested, and the influences under which 
Tacitus more especially wrote, as an admirer of 
Trajan, a partisan of the great houses, a theorist and a 
satirist, above all, perhaps, as an artist in composi- 
tion, studious of effects in rhetoric and painting, were 
hostile to candour and sobriety. “Roman history 
ended, in fact, nearly as it had begun, in the private 
memorials of the nobles, adapted to declamatory re- 
citation by their flatterers and clients. 

It was under preat disadvantages, as regarded his 
materials, that Tacitus compiled the annals yynors 
of the Csesars; but there was another ob- c7tcel spit 
stacle to a true portraiture of the times, m *"""% 
the want of a critical spirit, common to his age, and 
indeed generally prevalent in the best periods of 
Roman literature. The Romans were carefully trained 
to precision in style; they enjoyed the use of a literaiv 
language which acknowledged but one dialect; tlic 
inflexions and syntax of the Latin tongue were the 
saine, wherever spoken by men of education, from 
the Tagus to the Euphrates. It 1s commonly sand, 
indeed, that the Latin language is adapted only tu 
a limited range of subjects; but there is surely a 
fallacy inthis remark. The subjects to which it was 
actually applied within the classical period ombinea with 
are limited in number and character, and, Sion sam- 
gecordingly, classical authority is wanting ™ 
for forms and phrases invented in later times to meet 
the expansion of the human intellect: but with due 
allowance for such necessary modifications, it may 
be said of Latin that no vehicle of thought has, i» 
fuct, heen more widely or variously employed. Latin 
has been, aud still often is adopted as the means of 
communication on themes of moral and natural sci- 
ence, of philosophy and religion, of mathematics and 

VOL. VIM- H 
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poetry, of law, history and oratory.’ All these sub- 
jecté and others may still be treated, and still are 
sometimes treated throughout the civilized world, in 
that comprehensive dialect which was spoken by 
Cicero and Tacitus, which has never ceased to be 
read and written for 2000 years. It combines pre- 
cision with terseness, strength with grace, expressive- 
ness with fluency, beyond, as I believe, any other 
language; and it was upon these qualities accord- 
ingly, that the minds of the Romans were fixed, and 
to the attainment of these their efforts were directed.? 
They became, almost without exception, as far as 
their remains allow us to judge, the most accurate 
speakers and writers of any peopleinthe world. No 
ingenuity can reduce to the lome of syntax all the 
eccentricities of Atschylus and Thucydides among the 
Grreeks, while of the best of our own classics there 
are few perhaps that do not abound in grammatical 
solecisms. But the acutest criticism can hardly 
detect a flaw in the idioms of Cicerv or Livy, Virgil 
or Horace, and even the most careless of the Latm 
poets and historians can rarely be convicted of an 
error in construction. It is curious, however, to 
observe how this habitual accuracy deseited the 
Romans, when they came to dwell on the substance 
of things instead of the outward modes of ey pressiun. 
To the value of a critical examination of facts they 
scem to have been almost insensible. Deotitute of 


' Comp. Cicero, de Fin Bon et Mal. i. 3 : “Non est omnino hic 
ducendi locus- sed ita sentio, Latinam hnguam non mudo non mepem, 
ut vulgu putant, sed lvcuplvtiorem ctimam cs-e quam Grecam 
Quando enim nobis, vel dicam aut oratombus boms, ant poctis, 
pustea quidem quam fust quod imuarentur, ullus orationts vel 
cupioss vel] elegant s, ornatus defuir? ” 

2 Seneca contrasts (Consol. ad Polyb 21) the force of the Latin 

w th the gracefulness of the Greek language: * Quundin steterit ant 
Lavine lhinguss potentia, aut Greece yratia;” and the contrast is nu 
duubt generally just. It may be observed, further, that in his time 
the fall elegance of Latin had not yet been des cloped by the writcra 
of the Flavian period. 
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our mechanical means of verification by notes and 
1eferences, the use they make of their guthoritiés is 
correspondingly loose and trivial. The historian. who 
was not required to guard every statement by clear 
and direct testimonies, was easily led to read vaie- 
lessly, to quote from memory, and at random. Con- 
scious that he could not be followed to his souices, 
and convicted of misusing them, he could scarcely 
resist the temptation to pervert or gloss the truth. 
Falsehoods advanced for the credit of the nation or 
of particular families, met with ready indulgence: 
the habit of falsification once acquired, could not be 
kept within the bounds ostensiblv prescribed: rhe- 
torical amplifications shd swiftly into direct mi-- 
stutements; the reputation of a great name gave 
currency to a lie; the critics of the ave of Quintilhan, 
the great age of Roman criticism, lynx-eved in de- 
tecting the abuse of a figure of rhetoric or graninai, 
lacked the traming required for the correction ot an 
error in fact, or tor weighing evidence. Roman 
criticism might be the tact of a spectator in the 
circus, but it was not the acumen vf a judve on the 
tribunal. 

We may ascribe perhaps to this carelessness in 
regard to history, the undue preference of spe preser- 
the Romans for biography. The sketch qecsttte. 
indeed of an individual life may be worked, ™°s*>»- 
as we have sometimes seen in our own day, into the 
aust elaborate picture of the events, charactei+, and 
manners of a whole generation. But a taste for 
biography is much mere commonly, and among the 
Romans it seems to have been wniformlyv,a taste for 
mere personal anecdote. It resulted perhaps uni- 
versally in a perversion of historical truth, a distortion 
of shape and proportions, if not an absolute mi:- 
representation of facts. Biography, however, was in 
favour with the Romans from the dawn of their hte- 
rature, and in the Flavian period it began tu as:iume 

H 2 
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a predominance over every other form, till it finally 
superseded both history and poetry. The last remains 
we possess of classical Latinity are the biographies of 
the later emperors, collected under the title of the 
suctontue  - LUgustan History. But the chief writer 
Lnesofthe Of this class belongs to the period now be- 

fore us, and his works are of great interest 
and value. The lives of the first six Ceesars by 
Suetonius constitute some of the most important 
contiibutions we possess to our collection of reputed 
facts in history. Those of the six which followed are 
shgehter and less attractive, the descent from the 
former series to the latter showing how much the 
author depended on written sources, and how much 
he was ata loss for materials when he approached 
hix own times, the account of which was still chiefly 
to be gathered from hearsay. This circumstance is 
important for estimating the value of his book, and 
on the whole it enhances our idea of the reliance we 
may place on it. But the biographical form of com- 
position affords too much temptation to the indolence 
common at the period, and to the love of effect not 
less common; nor does Suetonius indeed pretend to 
be a narrator of events. He notes the salient features 
of lis hero’s character, and illustrates them with an 
abundance of amusing and striking stories, referring 
only incidentally and obliquely, if at all, to the trans- 
actions of his public career. Hence the meagreness 
of the details that can now be given of the Flavian 
reigns, compared with the Julian and Claudian, in 
which we can use the capricious portraiture of Sueto- 
nius to complete the regular narratives of Tacitus and 
Dion. Nor is it in the connexion of historical details 
only that we feel the slightness of our materials. 
The biographers, while fixing their eyes on the linea- 
ments of their proper subject, overlook the general 
circumstances and tendencies of the age. Our view 
of socicty in the background is obstructed ky the bulk 
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of the imperial person, occupying the whole field of 
vision. The Lives of the Roman biographers are 
wholly deficient in these comprehertsive pictures. 
They can, indeed, only be regarded as heaps of crude 
material amassed by labourers more or lexs intel- 
ligent, and disposed more or less in order for future 
application to a work of symmetry and grandeur. 
But the master-builder never came, and the materials, 
thus variously collected, have been for the most part 
dispersed and lost: the fragments now remaining in 
the pages of Suetonius and his successors, as well as 
in Victor, Xiphilin and Eutropius, can hardly furnish 
forth a mere frame or outline of the palace of im- 
perial history. 

The free intercourse between men of equal rank 
which characterized the republic, continued | a. 
with little diminution under the emperors, private cor- 
The strength of the imperial system resided “" 
perhaps in the fact, that the nobles, the dangerous 
classes of the capital, who might have nursed an ex- 
plosive spirit ot discontent in private, could not re- 
frain, notwithstanding their fear of spies and inform- 
ers, from congrcegating in the baths and theatres, or 
in hardly less public circles at home, thus betraying 
their habits and thoughts without discuise to the 
jealous master who watched them. The spirit of 
biograpfiical nariation which distinguishes Roman 
literature, sprang, no doubt, from the gregariousness 
of Roman life. Reserved and self-controlled as he 
*showed himself in the tribute of reyard or reminis- 
eence he inscribed on the tomb of his associate, the 
Roman indulged in all the fulness of description and 
anecdote in the volume he consecrated to his glory. 
Very many of the leading men at Rome wrote their 
own lives. An instinct of vanity, the outward show 
of which they curbed sedulously in themselves and 
ridiculed in others, impelled them to leave a minute 
record of their deeds, coloured as they themselves 
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wished, for posterity. Their longing for posthumous 
fame exceeded even their anxiety for honour or power 
during life. «The cynical Sulla could relinquish the 
dictatorship, but he could not refrain from leaving 
his own panegyric behind him. On the whole, the 
chief aim of Roman literature at this period was to 
realize the image and charaéter of the men who be- 
longed to it. Biography was applicable to a few 
personages of distinction only; but satire and epi- 
gram were at hand to drag the most obscure to light, 
or to merge every peisonal feature in general pictures 
of society. For more refined tastes satisfaction might 
be provided by collecting the letters of men who had 
filled a space in the public eye, and attracted the 
maa curiosity of their own circle. The corre- 
se letters of ° : 

Pins the spondence of the younger Pliny occupies, 
younger e e 

accordingly, an important place among the 
existing documents of the age. It gives the fullest 
and fairest portrait we possess of a Roman gentle- 
man; nor indeed does any other of the ancients come 
so near as its writer to our conception of the gentle- 
man in mind, breeding, and position. 

Pliny was born of an honourable stock, belonging 
Macc: ee the old Ceecilian house, which was now 
Phin the widely extended. He was adopted by the 
eee most learned of public men, his uncle Pliny 
the naturalist.!_ Under these auspices he was brought 
up in all the learning of his times, to which he 
assiduously devoted himself; but his bent was rather 
to the public exercise of his gifts than to the accumu 
lation of knowledge for its own sake, and he obtained 
an early footing on the ladder of office, and in the 
arena of forensic activity. The jurisconsult might 


§ The name of C. Plinius Cecilius Secundas betokens a change in 
family nomenclature which became established about this time. At 
an carher period we should have read it Plinius Cacilianus, 1: seems 
that the Jonyzer form in — anus had now become so common that it 


_ ceased to be employed to indicate adoption. r 
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still retain, at least among the highest class, some- 
thing of his old character as a patron, obliged by his 
nobility, rather than a hired advocate. Pliny entered 
with zest into the traditional idea of this honourable 
relation, and if he accepted splendid fees in acknow- 
ledgment of his services, took them always m the 
name of justice, and, as he believed, in the cause ot 
equity.’ It was his pride to emulate the great plead- 
ers of the commonwealth, in the defence of injured 
provincials, or the arraignment of delators; and the 
state of affairs under Nerva and Trajan afforded scope 
fur the exercise of this honourable ambifion.? He 
succeeded in turn to the chief magistracies, which 
he tried in vain to imagine something more than a 
shadow of their former importance; and he governed 
the province of Bithynia after the pattern recom- 
mended by the humane protector of the Sicilians, 
the accuser of the tyrant Verres.* But Pliny emu 
lated his master Cicero, though at an immeasnrable 
distance, in the pursuit of literature also. He was 
proud to be known as the friend of Tacitus, and was 
elated with a pardonable vanity, when a provincial 


* The subject of the advocate’s remuneration has b.en treated of 
before. I will repeat here that the chents of the older tame had re- 
sented the payment of fees to their patrons as suvouring too mach of 
a tribute faom the plebs to the patniciate. (Lav xxxiv. 4) This ob- 
jection had been confirmed by the Cincian law (a4 vu. 549), and the 
advocate had been forbidden to accept prepayment for his services: 
but neither law nor custom prevented the gratitude of the chent 
grom overflowing im a present after the suit was over. Such was 
the thec ry of Roman legal practice at this time, and the preetor Lict- 
wins Nepos insisted on enforcing it. An amusing letter of Pliny’s 
(Epist. v. 21.) desenbes how this interference was canvassed. Trajun 
confirmed it with an edict. 

2 Phin Epo. i. it, 12 ni 9., iv.9. The writer dilutes upon the 

rt he took in pleading the cause of the Atricans against Marius 

*riscug, and the Baticans against Ceclus Class cus. and again in 
defending Julius Bassus against the accusution of the Bithymans, 

2 The letter in which Pliny gives advice to his friend about tho 
government of a province is written evidently in inutation of Cicero's 
well-known epistic to Quintus. Lpist. vin, 24. 

@ 
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newly arrived conversing with him by chance on the 
benghes of the Circus, exclaimed: Js 7 Tacitus or 
Plinius I hwe the honour of addressing?! Pliny 
may at this time have been favourably known already 
as the author of the Panegyric, but the character of 
his friend’s genius had not yet been stamped by the 
publication of the Histories*or Annala, 

The glimpses Pliny gives us of Ins aristocratic 
eae correspondents are not less interesting than 
ungushed = the details of his own hfe and habits. From 
friends an : 4 
sorrespond- him we learn almost all we know of Tacitus, 

who seeins to have resided in lettered Icisure 
inthe city. Pliny makes us acquaimmted with Sulius 
Italicus, the retined and wealthy versiher, with 
Passienus Paulus, an imitator of his ancestor Pro- 
pertius, with Caninius Rufus, who sane the Pacian 
war, with Pomponius Saturninus, distinyutshed alike 
in history, oratory, aud poetry; and he quotes with 
satisfaction the praises of himself in a well-known 
epigram of Martial, whose compliments he rewarded 
with a present on his return to his native Bulbilis.? 
He introduces us to the suciety of the Greek rheto- 
ricians, such as Euphrates, Iseus, and Artemidorus, 
who kept themselves decorously in the backeround 
among the men of letters in the capital, though it 
was by these accomplished strangers, probably, that 
the best literary circles were inspired, and ‘by them 
that the arts both of eloquent speaking and gracetul 
living were taught and recommended.* But second 
only to theirs was the influence of the brave and 
noble women, the Fannias and Arrias, the Corellias, 
the Calpurnias, the Celerinas, the Calvinas, who 

1 Plin. Ep. ix. 2%. 

* Plm. Epist.1 16,3% 8., in. 7.,v.17.ix. 22 T have mentioned a 
few only of the literary names in the circle of Pliny’s acquaintance. 
The emigram of Martial on Phny 1s x 19. of the poct’s collection. 
Plin. Epist. m. 21. The whole namber of the writer's correspond- 


ents 1s not less than 113. 
? Phin, Epest. u. 10., 1. 3., ut. 11., and others, 
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maintained in a degenerate age the antique virtues 
of Roman muatronmhood.' Nor are there gnteresting oc 
wanting in Pliny’s sketches of character*de- jaye ce 
scriptions of another kind; as of the vanity %*™ itr 
of the wretched Regulus, the creature of Domitian, 
suffered by Nerva’s lenity to parade his ill-gotten 
riches among better men, and even seek by villainous 
arts to increase them’; of the attack on Lartius 
Macedo by his own slaves, and the terrible vengeance 
of the law’; of the sentimental dolphin who was 
crossed in love on the coast of Africa‘; of the haunted 
house at Athens, curious as the exact counterpart of 
a modern ghost story, and showing how in ancient as 
in modern times, the instincts of supernaturalism 
emerged from the prevalent realism of the day. 
But none peihaps of these iteresting letters are so 
valuable for the insight they give us into life and 
feelings as those which describe the writer’s countrv 
seats; or relate how the accomplished Vestricius 
Spurinna and the elder Pliny passed their time in 
composition or study, or how he himeself diversified 
his literary leisure with 1ural amusements. Of the 
correspondence with Trajan I have already spoken. 
The impression these letters give us of | 
Pliny’s character is extremely favourable. dene with 
It represents him a man of ability and ac- “™ 
complishments, of honour and humanity, kind to his 
slaves, considerate towards his associates, of genial 
habits, chatmed with the attractions of domestic hfe, 
> 


1 Pho. Epst ut 11 16, iv. 17., vi 24, vin 1) 19., ix. 13., and 
others Cilpurma (Epest. iv 19.) was Pliy’s second wife. 

® Plin. Epest. 1. 5., 1) 20.,1v0 2. vi. 2. 

®* Pim E£pest ai 14. The family of slaves were put to death 
without waitmny for the fatal result of the attack which did not full uw 
till aftcrwards; “Tpse paucis diebus egre refocillatus non sine ulti- 
onis solatio di cesut, ita vivus Vindicatus ut occisi solent.” 

* Plin. Epist. 1x. 33. 

® Plin Epot vu 27,.: “ Velim scire, esse aliquid phantasmata . . 
putes:— Ego ut exse credam in primis eo ducor, quod audio accidisse 
Curtio Rutoy 
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of moral simplicity and picturesque scenery, liberal 
in bis tastes, generous in feeling. With such claims 
on our revar@ and even admiration, we may excuse 
the extravagance of his devotion to a virtuous prince, 
and his reudiness to flatter those whose flattery he 
doubtless expected in return. Though the letters 

which thus amiably depict*him were published by 
himseif, and many of them written with a view to 
publication, they enable us to appreciate fairly enough 
the writer’s claim to our regard. 

Pliny’s letters give us our nearest view of the ideas 
Muulap- and habits of the Roman aristocracy, and 
vt the sects of they show in a remarkable manner how 
TheSecena HNEly the speculative op:mons of the day 
Eycmeam were actually shaded into one another. 
When we read of the antagonistic tenets of the Stoic> 
and Epicureans, and hear, not from poets and satirists 
only, but from grave historians, such as Tacitus, of 
the strong features which marked their consistent pro- 
fessors, when we know that Vespasian and Domutiin 
issued special edicts against the disciples of Chry- 
pippus and Cato, and are led to suppose that these 
men were in some way actively hostile to the govern- 
ment, it is not without surprise that we remark 1n 
the pages of Pliny now before us, how little distinctive 
there seems really to have been in the temper anid 
notions of the Stoics compared with other*educated 
citizens. At all tumes, under every form of govern- 
ment, men will be divided into those who take life 
seriously and try to follow a rule and embody an ide@, 
and the larger number who swim with the stream 
and merely seek to extract enjoyment, without too 
great an effort, from the-position in which they find 
themselves. It is probable, indeed, that inthe dark- 
est ages, and under the worst tyrants, this difference 
of character wus more prominent, and did actually 
effect some outward severance between the members 
of the Roman aristocracy; but undoubtedly, as soon 
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us the pressure of persecution was relaxed, the pro- 
fession of Stoicism dwindled to a few trifling for- 
malities, and it was again by natural temper, not by 
creeds and tenets, that men were distinguished from 
one another. 

The letters of Pliny abound in instances of self- 
murder, a practice which’at this time may ee 
almost be dignified with the name of a suieneat tins 
national usage. Nothing, however, would aaaia 
be more erroneous than to suppose that this was a 
principle of the Stoics, or was the distinguishing prac- 
tice of the sect. Suicide, in the view of oer 
their professed teachers, was barely excus- prnewie or 
able in the last resort, when there plainly me 
remained no other escape from a restraint which 
denied to man the object of his existence. Cato per- 
suaded himself that he could not serve his own moral 
being under the rule of adespot; but this was allowed, 
even on his own principles, to be a perverse and ex- 
travagant view; and his example, effective as it 
proved in gaining imitators, was followed by the 
Epicurean Cassius as devoutly as by the Stoic Brutus. 
From that time, while the practice of self-immolation 
became more and more frequent, it seems to have 
been more commonly affected by the seltish and wilful 
men of pleasure, than by the austere votaries of virtue 
under whatever nominal profession. But the true 
and consistent disciples of the Porch, whether thev 
protested openly, at all hazards, against the tyranny 
&f the times, or constraine.! themselves to the public 
service in sullen submission to it, refused to flee from 
the bondage in which they lay by the subterfuge of 
the coward and the voluptuary. We need not pass 
tvo austere a judgment on the sick and aged who 
thus courted present relief from suffering, and even 
made their escape from a painful existence with a 
show of dignity and fortitude. But we must guard 
ourselves against confounding such ordinary mortals 
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with the genuine patriots and sages, who proved 
themselves generally superior to this morbid intem- 
perance. Pliny, indeed, betrays a certain admiration 
for the courage of these persons, many of whom were 
of the number of his own friends; but we may be- 
lieve that the true philosophers, such as Cornutus, 
Thrasea, and Helvidius, Would have held them in 
wor pratreq little honour. The fashion, for such it evi- 
asenescape ently became, was the result of satiety and 
rom tyranny < ‘ 

weariness, or, at best, of false reasoning ; 
but the fact that suicide was never so rife as under 
the beneficent sway of Trajan, shows that it was by 
no means the resource of political indignation, chafiny 
against its prison bars, which it has been so commonly 
represented. 

Nor is it the habit of suicide itself that marks the 
sucde of 28° and the people so strikingly, as the mode 
Coreliius in which it 1s accomplished, the publicity, 

the solemnity, and even the ostentation that 
attend it. J have just suffered a great loss, writey 
Pliny: my friend Corellius Rufus is dead, and by 
his own act, which embitters my sorrow. No death 
78 so much to be lamented as one that comes not in 
the course of fate or nature. . . . »« Corellius, 
indeed, was led to this resolve by the force of reason, 
which holds with philosophers the place of necessity, 
although he had many motives for living, a sound 
conscience, a high reputation and influence; not to 
mention a daughter, a wife, a grundzon, sisters, anid 
true friends besides. But he was tortured by & 
protracted a malady, that his reasons for death out- 
weighed all these advantages. For three-and-thirty 
years, as I huve heard him declare, he had suffered 
from gout in the feet. The disorder was hereditary 
withhim . . . © Anthe vigour of life he had 
checked wt by sobriety and restraint; when tt grew 
worse with wncreasing years, he had borne it with 
fortitude and patience. I visited him une day, in 
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Domitian’s time, and found him in the greatest 
suffering ; for the disease had now spread frone the 
feet through all his limbs His slave’ quitted the 
room, for such was their habit whenever an intimate 
friend came to see him; and such was his wife's 
practice also, though she could have kept any secret. 
After casting his eyes around, he said, Why do you 
suppose it is that I continue so long to endure these 
torments? I would survive the ruffian just one day. 
Had his body been as strong as his mind, this wieh 
he would have effected with his own hand. God 
granted it, however, and when he felt that he should 
diea freeman, he burst through all the lesser ties that 
bound him tolife. The malady, which he had tried 
so long to relieve by temperance, still increased: at 
last his nrmness gave way. Trro, three, four days 
passed and he hal refused all food. His wife, 
Hispulla, sent our friend Geminius to me, with the 
melancholy news that her husband hel resolred to 
die, and would not be dissuaded by her prayers or 
her daughters: I alone could prevail with him. 1 
flew tohim. I had almost reached the spot, when 
Aiticus met me from Hispullu, to say that even I 
could not now prevail, so fired had become his de- 
termination. To his physician, indeed, on food 
being offered him, he had said, T have decided: an 
expression which makes me the more reyret him, as 
I the more admire him. I think to myself, What a 
friend, whata man have [ lost! He had completed, 
indeed, his sixty-seventh year, an advanced age even 
for the most robust: yes, J know it. He has escaped 
from his long-protracted illness: J know it. He has 
died, leaving his dearest friends behind him, and the 
state, which was still dearer to him, in prosperity. 
This, too, I know. Nevertheless, I lament his death, 
no less than if he were young and vigorous; I 
lament it—do not think me weak in saying so—on 
myoun eccount. For I have lost, yes, [have lost a, 
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witness of my own life, a guide, a master. Inshort, 
I will say to you, as I said to my friend Calvisiue, 
I fear I shail myself live more carelessly for the 
future.' 

Another letter, of similar character, relates to the 
ip Giiied death of Silius Italicus, the patrician, the 
ea consular, the poet and man of letters. Pliny 
hears that this noble personage had starved himself 
in his villa at Neapolis. The cause of his deuth wus 
ill-health ; for he suffered from an incurable tumour, 
the trksomeness of which determined him to hasten 
his end with unshaken resolution.2, Of another dis- 
tinguished contemporary, the jurisconsult Aristo, the 
same writer records, that he had desired him with 
other intimate friends, to demand of the physicians 
whether his malady was really incurable; for, if so, 
he would manfully terminate his own existence. 
Were there, however, any reasonable prospect of re- 
lief, he would endure it with fortitude, however 
obstinate and tedious; for so he had promised his 
wife and dauvhter; and he felt, moreover, under an 
obligation to his friends, not to frustrate their wishes 
by a voluntary death, if there were any hope for him. 
This, says Pliny, I consider more thun usually diffi- 
cult and praiseworthy. For to rush upon death 
with impetuosity and arduur is commun jw many; 


' Plin. Eprst. i. 12. 

2 Phn. Epust. iii. 7. The writer speaks with great respect of this 
man, whose babits were not unlike his own. But Silius had inca: 
the charge of subservience to Nero- “ Lescrat famam suam sub 
Nerone; credebatur sponte accusasse.” He had recovered his cha- 
racter by hie honest bearing under Vitellius, and had gained appro- 
bation for his conduct in the government of Asia: “ Maculam veteris 
industries laudabil: vtio abluerat. Fuit ister principes civitatis sine 
potentia, sine invidia. Sualutabsetur, colebutur: mulzumque in lectulo 
jucens cubiculu semper, non ex fortuna frequenti, ductissimis sermo- 
nibus dies transigebat, cum a scribendo vacaret. Scribebat carmina 
smajore cura quam ingenio.” Here Pliny seems to refer nut to the 
epic poem of the “ Punica.” written long before, but to the copies of 
. verecs Silius was in the habit of composing in his old age. 
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but to deliberate about it, and discuss the arguanents 
for it and agamet it, and live or die accordingvy, is 
worthy of a great mind. And the doctors, it seems, 
do give us hopes. May the Gods confirm them, aul 
relieve me at least from this anxiety, which, when I 
am rid of, I shall returyg to my Laurentine villa, to 
my pupers and tablets and literary leisure. 

The resolution of the men was rivalled by that of 
the women also, and was supported appa- . 
rently in either case, more by natural force vated among 
of character, and innate daring, than byany ~— 
training in speculative philosophy. The illustrious 
deed of Arria, the wife of Pzetus, who, when her 
husband was seutenced for conspiring with Scriboni- 
anus, gave herself the first blow, aud handed him the 
dagver, with the words, J¢ is not pucnful, was, it 
seems, no act of sudden impulse, but the accomplish- 
ment of a dehberate resolution net to survive him. 
While his fate war yet doubtful, she had intimated 
this intention to her relatives, and they had tned in 
vain to dissuade her. To Thrasea, her son-in-law, 
who had asked whether she would wish her own 
daughter thus to sacrifice herself in the event of his 
deceare: Yea, asaredly, she had rephed, «f she shall 
have lived as long and as well with you, as I have 
lived with my Patus. When accordingly they kept 
a stricter watch over her, to prevent the eaecution of 
her design, she had told them that their precautions 
were fruitless. Youu can make me dee shockingly, 
she had said, but you cannot prevent my dying: aud 
therewith she had leapt from her seat. and dashed 
her head violently against the wall. Stunned and 
bruised, she exclaimed on recovering: J tuld you thut 
I would find a way to death, however painful, if 
you refused me an eusy one.* The admiration Phhy 


' Plin, Epist, i. 22. 
3 Phn, Epest. inti, 16. Compare another notable case of perverted 
principle (vie 24.) A couple uf natare years, long manicd, dweit 
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expresses for this fierce-minded creature, whose 
memory was, treasured in the hearts of her family, 
shows in what honour the suicide even of women was 
held, in the dislucation of the true moral sense among 
the Romans of the period.' 
Had indeed the feeling which prompted these acts 
of self-sacrifice been the result merely of 
Thie proneness ‘ we . 
tosunenvt speculative opinions about virtue and duty, 
speuianve it would have caused little uneasiness to the 
aaa tyrants. But indicating, as it really did, a 
contempt of life, and recklessness of personal conse- 
quences, it miyht alarm them with a sense of their 
own insecurity. Hence the distress of Tiberius at 
the fatal resolution of Cocceius Nerva; hence the 
visit, the inquiries, the entreaties to abstain from it, 
and lastly the avowal that the suicide of a distin- 
guished guest of the palace, with no obvious motive, 
would be injurious to the prince’s reputation.? The 
emperors 1eadily imagined that the men who held 
their own lives in so little estimation might at any 
moment cast them on the die of revolt or assassina- 
tion, and they conceived that there was no way to 
disarm such fanatical hostility, but to divert it from 
the contemplation of high and generous objects by 
the grossest dissipation. This was the snare into 
which the discontented nobles too easily fell. They 
escaped from the fatigue of public affairs, which had 
lost their redeeming interest, in a round of sensual, 
or at best of idle pleasures, and cloaked their derelig- 
tion of duty as citizens under the name of philosophy, 


in a villa on the banks of the lake Larius. The man suffered from 
a distressing malady: the wife assured herself that it was incurable, 
told him that there was nothing fur him buf to kill hima If, promised 
that she would not desert him, ticd herself to him, and tumbled with 
him into the water. 

1 A paifal Wlustration of this proneness to suicide in women oc- 
eurs in the case of Paulina the wife of Seneca. Tac. Ann. xv. 60. 

* Tacitus, Ana. vi 20. The story has been arenay referred to in 

e ebapter xlv. of this histury. 
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which should have taught them another lesson. 
They made it the aim of their hves to cultivate ’in- 
ward satisfaction, a yood conscience, as they senten- 
tiously entitled it, by keeping jealously out of sight 
those worthy ends of existence which, under their 
circumstances, were difhsult, perhaps iunpossible to 
attain. Their eclectic philosophv, whether it took 
the name cf the Porch, the Garden, or the Academv, 
was generally the parade of rhetorical axivins on the 
uncertainty or vanity of life, and the supenority of 
the truly wise to all earthly distiesses, such as vex 
the souls of ordinary mortals.! 

This aping of the ancient wisdom was the common 
fashion of the dav aruong the polished classes yyupmons- 
of society; but it might be combined with ree. or 
alinost anv mode of life, such as im many ‘*¢™* 
cases little deserved association with it. The in- 
ereasing splendour of the shows and contests, gvin- 
nastie or literarv, encouraged by the patruonaye of 
the prince himself, b gan to fascimate the Roman 
magnate, who at an eather period would have aban- 
doned these frivolous cnjyovments tothe Greeks, their 
inventors and introducers.? Both Pliunv and Tacit. 
attended the spectacles of the circus, which Cieero 
and even Seneca would have rewarded as a weaknes-, 
perhaps as a disyrace.® But such recreatiols were 


* Comp. Statius, Sylv. uu. 2 129: 
“Nos vilis turba endnes 
e Desersire boos, sem) erque optue parati. 
Sprargomur in casns, ecisa tamentis ah arce 
Despre errantes, bumanaque vaudia rides” 
But the sage, who thus despised all worldly gratincanons, looked 
tes upon the world trom the famest paradise in the Surrenune 
ils 
? Lucan, Phars. vu. 270.: 
* Graiis delecta jus entus 
Gymnasiss adcrit, studs que ignava pales-tre ” 
®* Plin. Eprst. ux. 23. Tacatus attended the Cireensian games. I 
have referved in chapter xh. to the unfavourable opuuons of Cicere 
(Tase Desp. & 17.) and Sencea (de Brev. Vit, 13.) 
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innocent compared with the gross sensualities in 
which the great too often indulged, with the words of 
Piato and Chrysippus on their lips.!' The pleasures 
of the bath and table attained a solemn recognition 
from the men of letters and philosophy. The revived 
attractions of the camp andemulitary service exercised 
also a marked effect on the forms of society. The 
coarse licence of the tent or the trenches penetrated 
into the halls and gardens of the Italian noble. 
Beneath the loose flowing garb of the forum a moral 
restraint had been concealed, which was completely 
thrown off under the pressure of the cuirass, and to 
which, after a long period of indulgence abroad, it 
was difficult again to submit at home. The hte- 
The tone of rature of the times suggests to us pictues 
rupted by tyme Of the rude presumption of tiibunes and 
aad centurions, who corrupted the tone of polite 
society in which they affected to mingle on equal 
terms. Trajan himself, whe had passed most of his 
days among soldiers, had his carouses and boon com- 
panions, and the fashion set by princes has moive 
influence on the mass of their subjects than the ev- 
ample of recluse philosophers. From this period we 
discover a marked decline in the intellectual character 
of the Roman people. Though the names of hi-- 
torians, poets, and orators cuntinued to abound in 
our records, they become little better than empty 
sounds; for their works have almost wholly perished, 
and we ean only account for this general disap- 
pearance by the trifling estimation they retuine:l 
ufter the lapse of a single generation. But the 
Flavian period still did honour to the ennobling in- 
fluence of letters. The extent to which many of the 
noblest citizens were influenced by a genuine taste 
for acquiring knowledyve is striking and affecting. It 
3 Javenal, u. 4.: “ Quamquam ylena omnia gy pso 
Chryrippi mvenies.” 
© Comp. Martial, i 25., vu. 58; Ouintil. Zeatee, Orat. Proocem, i 
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shows how strongly in default of the highest objects 
of human interest, of religious aspirations and poli- 
tical ambition, all the powers of the mind may be 
engrossed by any subject which deals with thoughts 
and feelings common to our nature. Thus it was 
also that composition, sf{ill confined as strictly a-~ 
ever to the highest ranks, became among them tle 
employment of many. Though the gieater number 
of these lordly scribblers may never have given their 
productions to the public, nor even recited them tu 
their own acquaintances, the habit of reading, ex- 
tracting, and annotating seems to have spread widely, 
amd to have formed a i1egular part of existence 
throughout a distinguished circle. 

The manner in which Vestricius Spurinna, an active 
public officer in the prime of life,a diligent year. 
student in old age, spent the days of his myemsne! 
dignified retirement, may be noted as an ex- fut aes 
umple of the habits of his class. J kee LE! 
not that I ever passed a pleasanter time, eee" 
says Pliny, then lately with Spurcnaa; there is tudecd 
no nem Ll should so much wish to resemble inn 7 
vin old age, if lam permitted to grow old. Nothenys 
can be finer than such amocde of life. For ny pa:t. 
I like a well-ordered course of life, particularly ci 
old men, just as Tadmire the reyular order of the 
stars. Some amount of irreyularitty and even uf 
confusion is not unbecoming en youth ; but ecery- 
thing should be reyular and methodical with old 
men, who are too lute for labour, and in whos: 
anthition would be irdecent. This regularity Spu- 
rinna strictly observes, and his occupations, tryting 
as they are (trifling, thut is, were they not performed 
day by day continually), he repeats as it were int 
circle. At dawn he keeps his bed; at seven he cults 
for his slippers ; he then walks just three miles, eve 
ercising his mind at the sume time with hia limbs. 
Lf friends are by, he discow: ses serivusly with ther. ; 


32 
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if not, he hears a book vead; and so he does some- 
tines even when friends are present, if at be not 
disagreeable to them. He then seats himself, and 
more reuding follows, or more conversution, which 
he likes better. By and by he mounts his carriage, 
taking with him his wife, @ most admiruble woman, 
or some friends, as myself for instance, the other 
duy. What a noble, what a charming téte-a-téte ! 
how much talk of ancient things; what deeds, what 
men you hear of! what noble precepts you imbibe, 
though indeed he refrains from all appearance of 
teaching. Returniny from a seven-iele drive, he 
walks ayain one mile; then sits duwn or reclines 
with the stylus inhishand. For he composes lyrical 
pieces with eleyance both in Greck and Latin. Very 
soft, sweet und merry they are, and ther charm 7s 
enhanced by the decorum of the writer's own habits. 
When the hour of the buth is announced, that ta, at 
twoin suminer, at three in winter, he strips and 
takes a turn in the sun, if there is no wind. Then 
he uses strong exercise for a considerable space at 
tennis; for this is the discipline with which he 
struggles against old age. After the bath he tukes 
his place at table, but puts off cating for a time, 
listening in the meanwhile to a little light and 
pleasant reading. Al this time his frjends are 
free to do as he does, or anything else they please. 
Supper is then served, cls gaut and moderate,or plain 
but ancient silver. He uses Corinthian bronzes too, 
and admires without being foolishly addicted %o 
them. Players are often antroduced between the 
courses, that the pleasures of the mind may give a 
velish to those of the palate. He trenches a little on 
the night, evenin summer; but no one finds the time 
long, such are his kindness and urbanity throughout. 
Hence now, at the age of sixty-seven, he both hears 
and sees perfectly; hence his frame ia active and 
. vigorous; he kas nothing but old age to reanind him 
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to take care of himself. . . . Such, adds the writer, 
is the mode of life to which I look forward “for 
myself, and on which I will enter with delight, as 
soon as advancing years allow me to effect a retreat. 
Meanwhile lam harassed by a thousand troubles, 
in which Spurinna 18 ey consolation, as he has 
ever been my erample. For he too, as long as it 
became him, discharged duties, bore offices, governed 
provinces; and great was the labour by which he 
earnel his relaxation.' 

Such a mode of life was probably not uncommon, 
and implied no special devotion to literary The true man 
occupation. Of the true min of letters we see 
have an eminent and conspicuous example elder 
in the elder Pliny; fur the public functions this 
prodigy of assiduous industry discharged did not 
prevent him from reading and writing more unre- 
mittingly and more copiously than perhaps any of 
his contemporaries fle wits a man, savs his nephew 
emphatically, of quick purts, of inerecdible industry, 
and. the least possible olecp.2. From the twenty-third 
of August he began to study at anielnight, and 
through the winter he continued toriae at one, or at 
the latest at two in the morning, often at twelre} 
Before daybreak he used to go to the emperor; Jor 
he too woyked at aight. Thence he betook himself to 
his official duties. On returning hone he again 
gave what time remained to his atudies. After 
tuking food, which in the morning wus light and 


' Plin. Ep. iis. 1. 

® Comp. the elder Pliny’s account of himself, Hist Nat. prof : “Oc- 
cupati sumus officne, subcesivisque tempourbns ita curamus, 1d est 
nocturns.” Slee; he counted among the iufhrmutics of nature: “ Pro=- 
fecto enim vita vigilia cst.” 

* Phn. Epet. am. 5.: “ Lucubrare Vulcanahbus (x. kal Sept. i.e. 
Aug. 23.) incipicbat, non auspicandi causa, sed studendi, statim a 
nocte multa.” “ Lucubrare” is to study by lamp-ligh’, This was 
done once on the morning of the Vulcanaha, “ auspicandi, t e. boni 


ominis causa,” but the practice not usually contuued. Pliny pere 
severed. ® 
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digestible, as in the olden time, he would often im 
summer reeline in the sun, if he had leisure. A 
book was thén read to hian, on which he made notes, 
or extracted from at. He read nothing he did not 
extract fron. For he would say there was no book 
so bad you could not get aeme good from it. After 
his sunning he generally took a cold bath; thena 
slight repast, and a very little sleep. Then, as if 
beguanning a new day, he studied till supper time. 
During supper a bvok was read, and notes made 
on tH as it went on. I remember one of his friends 
once stopping the reader, who had pronounced a 
word ill, and making him repeat it. Did you not 
understand him? said my uncle. He admitted that 
he had. Why then did you stop him? We have 
lost ten more lines by this interruption. Such a 
anueser was he of his time. He rose from supper in 
aummer time by daylight ; in winter before sevenin 
the eveniny, as regularly as if constrained by laar. 
This was hrs mode of life in the midst of his official 
labours, and in the turmoil of the ety. In the 
country he erempted only his bathing time from 
study. I mean the actual use of the bath itself, for 
while he was being rubbed and dried, he would 
listen to reading or himself dictate. In travelling 
he considered himself free from every other care, and 
gave himself entirely to study. He kept a scribe at 
his side with a book and tablets, whose hands in 
einter were armed with gloves, that even the sn 
aveather might not rob him of a moment; and with 
this view he used even at Rome to be carried ina 
litter. I remember lis rebuking me for taking a 
ecalk. You might have managed, he said, not to 
lose those hours. For he considered all time lost 
acthich was not given to study. It was by this in- 
tense application that he completed so great a num- 
ber of books, and left me besides a hundred and 
, eaty volumes of Extracts, written on both sides of 
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the leaf, and in the minutest hand, ao as to double 
the amount. . . « -« Would you not thinkson 
reneembering how much he reat und wrote, that ha 
hac had no part in affairs, nor enjoyed the friend- 
ship of a prince? and again, when you heur how 
»euch time he devoted to, business, would you not 
exuppose that he neither read nor wrote at ull? . . 
: It makes me smilewhen people call me studious, 
for ‘idle indeed um I compared with him. 
The habits indeed of the younger Pliny admitted 
of a greater variety of interests, and the |. 
ne we 
practice of forensic speaking required him ot Pany tne 
tu mix more freely in society, and to take *” 
i larger share im the ordinary transactions of life. 
During part of the year he resided at Rome; fur 
some months annually he enjoyed the combination of 
town and country in his suburban villa at Laurentum, 
whence he could come to the city as often as busine~s 
required. But he sometimes indulged himself with 
a nore cuinplete change of scene among the hills of 
ctruria, or on the banks of the Larius, in his own 
native region,’ In the country he led, according tu 
ins own account, rather an idle life, amusing bhimselt 
with field sports; but there is something still more 
pieasing In the kindly feeling with which he interests 
himself in the concerns of his neighbours and fellow- 
townsmen, providing for the maintenance of their 
orphan childien, erecting a temple at his own expense 
in a eountry village, and placing in the sanctuary of 
His native town a Connthian bronze, too choice in 
material and workinanship for his own modest altar.? 
As 2 man high in office, and a popular advocate, he 
had acquired large means, and his villas, notwith- 
standing the protessed moderation of his tastes and 


' Bosides his Lanrentinum and Tuscam and at least two seats on 
the lake af Como, Phny possessed country houses ut Tusculum, Priv. 
neste and Tibur. Aypint v 6 45. 

* Plin. Epist. iis. 4. 6.; av. 1.3 vii, 38 5 x. 1% Comp. ix. 39. 
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expenses, were on a scale inferior perhaps to few. 
The minute descriptions he has left of them are 
among our rhost precious documents; and they aid 
in completing our conceptions of Roman domestic 
life. 

Magnificence in the extgrior of private dwellings 
Magmfsense 18 generally a late product of civilization, 
of hedes =©.and the Greeks and Romans, who long dis- 
patie regarded it entirely, attached to the last 
but a secondary interest to it. To the fagades of 
their temples they gave all the splendour and elegance 
they could command, for the temple was the visikle 
token of the deity, and the homage paid him by lis 
worshippers was conducted in front of his sanctuary, 
while the interior cell in which his image was 
shrouded was for the most part low, dark, and 
narrow. But in their private residences this wsage 
was ordinarily reversed. At home they displaved 
‘The Roman their taste and luxury in the decoration 
pine ple of =—hoof therr interiors, while in their exterior 


aduining the 


‘har temple, Character they reeuded convenience only. 


rerefther Lhe portico was indeed a necessary adjunct 
dwells = to the temple; its noble span was first 
invented for use rather than for ornament, to shelter 
the worshippers who could not be admitted within 
the sanctuary, and this necessity produced in the 
progress of the art tiie nost stuking and sumptuous 
features of ancieut architecture. But the prand 
columnar vestibule was not required for the dwelliug- 
house, and accordingly furined no part in the ordinar7 
elevation of a Roman villa. While, on the other 
hand, the temple was a simple edifice of limited 
dimensions, however handsome in its proportions, the 
patrician palace extended over an indefinite area, 
and comprised an endless variety of parts, which it 
would have taxed the genius of the greatest architects 
to combine in one harmonious design. It does not 
. @ppear indeed that any such attempt was myle. The 
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palace of the Cesars was the creation of a succession 
of ambitious builders, who threw out long | 
colonnades in various directions, conntct- the Roman 
ing hall with hall, and tower with tower, Rec 
without plan or symmetry, with no view to unity or 
appearance of architectugl proportion. Such was the 
Golden House of Nero; aud hence the fitness of the 
common comparison of a palace to a city, a com- 
parison sufficiently just among the Romans, but 
which would hardly occur under our modern habits. 
The emperor alone could command so vast a space 
within the walls of the capital; but in the countrv 
many a wealthy citizen indulved his ideas of comfuit 
and magnificence on a scale perhaps not less extra- 
vagant, covering broad tracts of land with apartments 
for every purpose of hfe, connected with porticus 
and open cloisters, and enclosing plots of garden- 
ground, or planted at the end of marble terraces or 
allevs of box and planes, wherever a favourite yiew 
could be commanded, whether near or distant. The 
Roman villa, in the later acceptation of the term, 
the luxurious summer retreat rather than the re-i- 
dence ou the farm which it onginally signifed, was 
placed cither on the sea-shore or among the hills, for 
the sake of coolness; and its arrangements wee 
chiefly devised with a view to personal comfort. The 
Laurentine of Pliny faced the Tyrrhene sea, pin. tan- 
and extended io one direction only, paralle| "st! 
to the coast. It consisted of numerous rooms, of 
various forms and dimensions, and designed for va- 
rious uses, united by open galleries. Most of these 
chambers commanded, as may be supposed, a sea 
view, and enjoyed nearly a southern aspect. Some 
were circular, and looked forth in all directions; 
others semicircular, and screened only from the 
north; others again excluded the prospect of the 
water, and almost its noises; some faced west, some 
east, to he used at different seasons, ur even different | 
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times of the day.! Behind this long line of buildings, 
the outward appearance of which is no where indi- 
cated, but which seems in no part to have risen above 
the ground-floor, lay gardens, terraces, and covered 
ways for walking and riding; and among these were 
placed also some detached, apartments, such as we 
might call summer-houses; while still farther in the 
rear rose the primeval pine-woods of the Latian coast, 
which supplied the baths with fuel, and formed a 
chief recommendation of the locality. The Tuscan 
\illa of the same proprietor seems to have been more 
extensive, and even more elaborately constructed. 
Panes Ta Lliny’s description of it is remarkable fo 
cau wile the sense it shows of the picturesque, and 
the intimation it affords, that not himself only, but 
others of his class, partook in no slight degree of that 
enjoyment of natural scenery which is the special 
boast of our own ave and country. Pliny takes great 
pains to impress on his co1respondent the sylvan 
beauties of the spot, the wide range of plain and 
meadow stretching before it to the Tiber, the slope 
of leafy hills on the skirt of which it lay, the massy 
amphitheatre of the Apennines behind 1t; and it is 
not till he has expatiated with warmth on these sen- 
timental attractions that he refers to the eligibility of 
the site for its material conveniences, the abundance 
of wood, the fertihty of the soil, the serviceableness 
of the river, navigable in winter and spring fur barges, 
to convey its produce to the Roman market. The 
account of the edifice itself is similar to that of tht 
Lanrentinum, though even more complicated in its 
details. It is approached by a long portico, leading 
to an atrium or central hall, such as formed the 


* Hume, in hie Essay on the Pepulouaness of Ancient Nations, re- 
maiked that, * The buildings ot the Romans were very like the 
Chinese hoases at this day, where each apartment is separated from 
the rest, and rises no higher than a single story;” a description which 
has been amply confirmed by the accounts of the imperial summes 

_ palace beyond the walls of Pekin, e 
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nucleus of the town-residence ; but there the likeness 
ends, for whereas in the house at Rome all the living 
rooms open upon the atrium, and lie tompactly ar- 
ranged within the four outer walls, in the villa almost 
every apartment is substantially independent of the 
rest, and only shghtly cqnpnected with them by suites 
of open galleries. The Tuscum seems to have 
abounded also in gardens and plantations, its situa- 
tion being better adapted for such luxuries than the 
sea-shore. But neither in this case is there anv 
mention of the exterior appearance, nor any hint 
that the reader might be expected to derive pleasure 
from the description of it. It 1s evident that an 
architectual design did not enter into the ideas either 
of Nero, when he flaunted over Rome with his palace 
of palaces, or of the elegant master of the patrician 
villa by the sea or on the hill-side.' 

We possess another description of a villa, less 
particular indeed, but bardly less vivid, in |. 
a very animated poem of Statius The pm visor 
pleasure-house of the noble Pollius occu- ~~ ~ 
pied the finest spot for such a luxury that all the 
Roman dominions could offer.? It stood on the 
summit of a low promontory, immediately west of 
the little town of Surrentum, and looked in a north- 
erly diregtion across the Campanian Crater to Nea- 
polis. On the right and left the shore was indented 
by two small bays, in one of which the stranger who 

me by sea from Naples—such is the poet’s descrip- 
tion of his own arrival— ran his bark upon the beach. 
On the margin of the water he encountered a bath- 
house, furnished with double chambers for the salt 
element and the fresh; for at this point a stream, 


' Plin. Epiat. ii Ul, v. 6. ; ; 

® Strius, Sy/v. ii. 2. The “villa Surrentina of Pollius” may be 
compared thronghout with ni. 1. the “Hercules Surrentinus” and 
i. 3, the “villa Tibartinn of Vopiscus.” Comp also, on a smalier 
scale, the vila on the Janiculum, Martial, iv. 64. and again x. 3Q. , 
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descending from the hills, made its way into the sea.! 
A little fane with a statue of Neptune fronted and 
defied the biflows, while another of Hercules faced 
the land, and seemed to guard the tranquil retreat.? 

Statius climbed the hill, under the shelter of a colon- 
nade, which led direct to,the villa, and reminded 
him of the ancient glories of the covered way which 
still scaled the ascent from Lechzeum to Corinth. 
The villa itself occupied a platform, and was divided, 
like those before described, into a long series of cham- 
bers, facing the bay of Naples, and commanding the 
varied line of const from Stabize to Misenum, with 
the island chffs of Inarime and Prochvta. Of these 
chambers, some opened to the south, and looked 
landwards, and in these the resonance of the surges 
was never heard. These apartments, and the ter- 
races, open or covered, which connected them, were 
adorned with painting and sculpture in marble, and 
in bronze more precious than gold, the effigies of 
watriors, poets and philosophers. They were deco- 
rated, moreover, with variegated slabs, much loved 
by the opulent and magnificent, from the quarries of 
Egypt, Libya, and Phrygia.* The platform occupied 


» Stat. Syle. n. 2. 

“ Gratia prima loc1, gcmina testudime fumant 
Balnea, ct e terns o Cunt dulers amaro ‘ 
Nympha mar.” 

? Stat. Ze: “Gaudet gemino sub nunnine portus, Hic servat 
terras, hic seevis fluctibus obstat.”” The Greeks, and theii miutators 
the Romans, studied appropnateness im the choice of statues fer 
parteular jocalines Thus Neptune was suited to a temple or grotto 
on the sea shore ; Narcissus to a fountain, &e Pausen vv. 25. 43 
Callistratus, 5. The people of Alabanda committed a solecism in 
taste when they placed stxtues of advocates in their gymnasium, and 
of wrestlers, &c. in their forum. Vitruv. in 5.; see Feuerbach, der 
Vatrcan eit p. 179. 

3 Stat. Le. 

* Heec videt Inarimen, illi Prochyta aspera paret ... 
Heee peluyt clumore fromunt, hree ticta sonoros 
Ignorant fluctus, terraeque silentia malunt.” 


4 Stat. Lc.: “Hic Graus penitus desecta mctallis Sans,” 
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by the house and its precinets was artificially pre- 
pared for them by scarping the cliffs and leveHing 
the inequalities of the ground, by cleafing woods in 
one place, by planting groves in another, till the 
whole might be compaied tv the creation of an Am- 
phion or an Orpheus.'. This much-laboured site 
was sheltered from the winds which eddied from the 
land by the mountam range here projecting from 
the Campanian Apennines, and gradually descending 
to the promoutory of Minerva. The slopes were 
planted with vines, celebrated for their strong and 
penerous produce, and were lust at last in undulating 
corn-fields, which extended to the very edge of the 
waters, and plistened in the sun with the spray of 
the billows.? 

But with whatever rapture the poet expatiates on 
the prospect from these terraces and wine | 
dows, he has no word for the view of the ton ur the 
villa itself from the bav or landing-place, Konan 

: = buih in.. &C, 
the view on which his own eve would natu- 
rally rest as he crossed the water from Neapolis. In 
a anode desciiption of such a lordly dwelling, the 
elevation of the house would be the frst object of 
interest to the spectator, and 1ts praise the most 
acceptable compliment to its owner. Such is the 
antagonism between ancient and modern feeling on 
these subjects. Our noblest palaces are often pur- 
porelv placed where the prospect 1s confined to the 
depths of the woods attached to them. We complain 
that the ancients betray little sense of the pieturesque 
in landseape; but with us too it is but a recent 
practice to give our houses the command of an ex 
tensive survey; our fathers rather chose secure and 
sheltered spots for building, and dehghted more in 
the palatial front, and towering elevation, as beheld 


1 Stat. 2 © : “Et tu saxa moves, et te nemora alta sequuntur ” 
® Stat. ce: “Quid nune runs opes, pontoque novaha dheam 
eo «—_sAsgecta, et madutas Baccheo nectare rupes? ” 
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from without, than in the varied scenes of nature 
which opened on the spectator trom within. For this 
discrepancy fhotives might readily be discovered in 
differences of climate, and even of national disposi- 
tion. The Romans ietained to the last a certain 
sunplicity of taste in limifing their views to their 
own domestic comfort and enjoyment, rather than 
soliciting admiration from strangers. In their dre-~s 
as well as in their buildings, in the general tenor of 
their social habits, they attached more importance to 
personal convenience than to the judgment of thei 
neighbours. Fleeing from the painful glare of the 
Italian sun, they buried themselves in vaults beneath 
the ground, where no other eyes could witness then 
indulgences. Such are the chambers still remainine 
beneath the surface of the Palate, which belonved, 
as is believed, to the imperial residence; such were 
the apartinents, deeply sunk in the basement of the 
Baths of Titus, whence the masterpieces of ancient 
art were drawn forth, never before revealed to the 
view of the multitude. The Nymphea, or bath- 
houses of the emperors and nobles on the margin ot 
the Alban Lake, were sheltered from eveiy gaze, 
though doubtless they were decorated internally with 
splendour and voluptuousness. In quest of coulness 
and the grateful breeze, the patrician thrugt his villa 
upon the bosom of the lake or ocean, and remains 
hase been detected, at the bottom of the lucent Nenu, 
eae of a wooden ship or raft of vast dimensiu1p-, 
pesceonthe whereon Trajan, or possibly Tiberius, con- 

structed a retreat, furnished with every lux- 
ury, and supplied by pipes with the living waters of 
the mouutains.' 


' Marchi (della Architectura ALiliture 1599), relates how he exn- 
imnnd with the diving bell the sunken palace, as he calls at, in the 
lake of N mi Some fragments have been rused, and are now 
aaa Aig 13 the museums at Rome. There is no apparent ground, 

uwever, fir his conjecture that this structure was the work of ‘Tra: 
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The view of society presented to us in the pages of 
Pliny, of Statius, and even of Quintilian,is pj .c cr 
impressed with a character of feeble @le- svts';2"4 


: disappearance 
gance, such as we commonly connect with oft, 
the decline of a refined civilization. The ener 


m. 10te the 


voluptuous indolence in gwhich generaiion 
after generation has been steeped, seems ut last to 
enervate the fibre of the nation; the virtues and the 
vices of a decaying society betray equally the depar- 
ture of the energy and elasticity which marked its 
lusty maturity. The age produces no more gieat 
deeds, nor great thought»; its verv ciiines are stunted. 
The men must be measured by a lower -tandard, vet 
fewer than of old will be found to rise aboveit. That 
such was the tendency of the times cannot be denied : 
the growth of human nature must ever be dwaited 
by the withdrawal of the sun of hbertv. The tvianny 
of custom and fashion was more effective, perhaps, 
in reducing men tu avulgi equality in tastes, habits, 
und opinions, than even the tyranny of a despotic 
adininistiation. The provress of such a decline had 
heen inevitable, at least from the ave of the Scipis. 
But the movement had been Intherto slow, and we 
must not be led by fallactuus appearances tu ex- 
agperate it. If we remark the absence of gnieat 
events apd prominent personages fium the epoch 
before us, the defect may partly be asciibed to the 
meagreness of its histurical remains. In 
rys - * ° * Exceptional 
rajan himself, in Agricola, in Thrasea and mentnes of 
Virginius, we catch glimpses at least of men, coin and : 
who, if painted at full length in their eenu- 
ine colours, might be found no les» interesting speci- 
mnens of human nature than any of the heroes of the 
republic. What is lacking however in history, may 
be supplied in part from the writings of two at least 
an. The only traces of inseription about ut record the name of Ti- 


vrlus. See rotier’s Nates on tis Supplement to Tucitas; aud Grli’s 
Zopographytof Rome, &c. u. 113. 
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among the most conspicuous of our public teachers. 
Menttemor acitus and Juvenal are both of them 
Tacrusand thoftoughly manly; they are hearty in their 
loves and hates, clear in their perceptions, 
vigorous in their language, consistent in their esti- 
mates of good and evil, as men might be who lived 
in the healthiest and most bracing of social atmo- 
spheres. The strength and independence of their 
minds might befit the early manhood of a people 
destined to effect great moral conquests. The errors, 
even of Tacitus and Juvenal, were the most remote 
ti1om those of social decrepitude, which is generally 
marked by laxity of moral judgment, indifference to 
national honour, and sickly sentiment. Of the esti- 
mation in which the historian was held we have some 
account in the letters of Pliny; and though we have 
no tuken of Juvenal’s reception among his contempo- 
raries, we know that even within the classical period 
his satires became the theme of annotators and ex- 
positors. We may conclude that the age which could 
appreciate writers so true in moral feeling, und so 
vold 1n expressing it, was not destitute of other men 
of the same stamp, men both of energy and sensi- 
bility. The picture of society they drew is indeed 
sufficiently frightful; nor can we question its general 
fidelity. But the criminals they lash were at least 
no milksops in crime, no fribbles m vice. Their 
tyrants and hypocrites, their »ensnalists and parasites, 
are all cast. 1n the strong mould of the Roman free- 
state. They are genuine countrymen of Catilina and 
luis desperadves, of Piso and Verres, of Fulvia and 
Sempronia. 

Tacitus and Juvenal may be appropriately com- 
Comparson pared for the shrewdness with which they 
tituwwardga- analyse motives, and the fierceness of their 
vener indignation, though the one is compact, con- 
centrated, and even reserved in the expression of his 
passion, the other vehement, copious, and declama- 
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to1y. Both have the same definite point of view, 
as Roman moralists and patriots. But, of the two. 
Tacitus is what has been called the best fate,; he is 
the blinder in his prejudices, the least various 1n his 
svmpathies with human nature. Tacitus is an in- 
stance of what we regret, sometimes to meet with 
among men of ability and experience, the increase 
with advancing years of bitterness, narrowness and 
intolerance. Like our own political philo- | 
sopher Burke, Tacitus grows more acrid, ot Tacitus m= 
inore morbid in temper, even to the last. sdvances nm 
Little as we know of his hfe, we may trace ” 

the deepening shade in his works, though we have 
reason to believe that he had not even the excuse of 
personal or pulitieal disappointment. In the Dia- 
logue on Oratory, his earlest utterance, he displays 
a just sense of the evil tendencies of his day; but his 
rebuke to the spint of the age is tempered with 
gentleness and reserve, and shows at least a dispo- 
sition to appreciate every element of good. But 
these symputhies speedily evaporate. The Agricola, 
while professedly a panegyric, is in fact a scarcely 
disvuised satire. The praises of the hero are two- 
edged, and every stroke dealt in his honour recoils 
with a back-handed blow on the necks of his con- 
temporaries. The Histories abound in keen dio- 
crimimation of crimes and vices, and in burniny sar- 
casms on wickedness in high places; yet even in the 
Histories, the dark pictwe of sin and suffering 1- 
relieved Ly some broader views of incidents and 
manners; the moralist remembers sometimes that he 
is a historian, and seeks to delineate in its salient 
features the general character of the times. But the 
Annals, the latest of the author’s works, the most 
mature and finished of his productions, is almust 
wholly satire. Tacitus rarely averts his eyes from 
the central figure of monstrous depravity, around 
which, in hjs view, all society is grouped. He paints 

1o VUT. K 
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the age all Tiberius, or all Nero. Like the Roman 
soldier chained to his own prisoner, he finds no escape 
from the horrors he has undertaken to delineate. He 
enjoys no relief himself, and he allows none to the 
reader. His hatred of sin is concentrated in hatred 
of the sinner, and the exasperation into which he has 
worked himself against the tyrant overflows at last 
in bitterness towards the age with which he has 
identified him, Of such a satire no good can come. 
I cannot imagine that any reader of the Annals was 
ever morally the better for the perusal. Many per- 
haps have been made worse, confirmed, it may be, in 
a cynical contempt for mankind, or in a gloomy 
despair of virtue. 

Of the life of Juvenal, on the other hand, we know 
mine perhaps even less than of that of Tacitus. 
Juvenaiai- ‘The traditions or fancies of the scholiasts 

and anonymous biographers seem to be 
wholly untiustworthy.' Butif we may take the order 
in which the Satires are delivered to us as the actual 


1 The statements respecting Jusenal’s hfe and fortunes in the 
pretended memoir of Suetonius. the notes of the ancient scholiast, 
and the brief reference of Sidonius Apollinaris, seem to be mere 
fancies I assign the date of the poet’s birth to about a D. 59, on no 
more precise testimony than that such seems to have been the birth- 
year of the fnend Calvinus, to whom he addresses the thirteenth 
Satire. 

“‘ Stupet hae qui jam post terga reliquit 
Sexaginta annos Fontero Consule natus.” 


Of the three Fonteii consiis mn the first century, I cannot d ubt 
that C. Capito of the year 59 is here intended The tone of the 
advice given is that of an elderly man addressing a friend of his 
own age or a little younger And this agrees perfectty with the 
upparent dates of others of the Satires The first may be fired at 
AD 100 (or not earlier); the fourth must be later than Domitian, 
probably carly under Trajan ; the seventh seems to refer to Trajan’s 
patronage of letters; the thirteenth (119) would fall at the com- 
mencement of Hadrian’s reign ; and the fifteenth (cf. “ nuper Consule 
Junio”) may reasonably be ass‘gned to the same, or a little liter 
year. There seems no reason why the intervening pieces may not 
all stand in the order of their composition. 
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order of their som podition: we may derive from them 
a pleasing insight into the author’s character. *We 
may trace in him, with the advance of ytars, a fitting 
progress in gentleness and humanity. By comparing 
a few passages in his works, we may fix his birth to 
about a.p. 59; the compogition of his first Satire must 
have been after 100, but probably not long after, that 
of his fifteenth but littie laterthan 119. Accordingly, 
Juvenal wrote from about his fortieth to his sixtieth 
year; and if we compare the earlier with the later 
Satires, we find a change of style and sentiment aptly 
corresponding with this advance in age and expe- 
rience. Thus we notice the fierceness and truculence 
moue especially of the first, the second, the fifth and 
sixth, which are all aggressive onslaughts on the 
worst forms of Ruman wickedness. The third, and 
still more the seventh, betray a tone of querulous 
disappointment, as of a man who had failed of the 
aim of Ins hfe, and finds himself, when past the 
middle age, outstripped hy unworthy competitors, 
and neglected by the patrons on whom he had ju-t 
or imagined claims. But in the eighth, the tenth, 
and the thirteenth, the nobility of his nature reas- 
serts itself. Heis no longer the mere assailant of 
vice, still less is he a murmurer against furtune; he 
secks to exalt virtue, to expound the true dignity of 
human nature, to show to man the proper objects of 
ambition, to vindicate the goodness and justice of a 
diyine Prov idence. The eleventh, twelfth, and four- 
teenth advance yet a step further in the course of a 
good man’s life. They paint the charms of simplicity 
and virtue; they glorify contentment of mind and 
friendship; they set before us, with all an old man’s 
gentleness, the reverence due to infuncy and inno- 
cence. The subject of the fifteenth is a special onc, 
and there is some poverty in the conception, some 
feebleness in the execution of it; nevertheless, it 
breathes the true spirit of humanity, and if we regard , 
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it as the last of the author’s genuine compositions, it 
mzkes a worthy completion to a patriarch’s mission. 
The satirist,.whose aim is merely negative and de- 
structive, who only pulls down the generous ideas of 
virtue with which youth embarks on its career, 13 
simply an instrument of eyil; and if his pictures of 
vice are too glowing, too true, the evil is so much 
the greater; but if he pauses in his couise to recon- 
struct, to raise again our hopes of virtue, and point 
our <teps towards the goal of religion and morality, 
he may redeem the evil tenfold. The later satires 
of Juvenal more than compensate for the earlier. 
The reader who studies him with this clue to the 
service he hus done mankind, will share, I doubt not, 
the reverential gratitude with which I am wont to 
regard him. 

Tacitus and Juvenal join in the same vigorous 
Tectusana Protest against the vices of their age, but 
Juvenalemi- their united protest against the encroach- 


nent am 


thefewre- ment of foreign ideas and sentiments, if less 
champions o! of loudly and plainly expressed, is in fact not 

ess vigorous. With these illustrious names 
closes the series of genuine Roman literature; of that 
spontaneous reflex of a nation’s mind which repre- 
sents its principles and traditions. The later writers 
in the Roman tongue, few, and for the most part 
trivial, as they are, must be regarded as imitators of 
a past from which they have become really dis- 
severed, if they are anything more than mere coin- 
pilers and antiquarians. But no Roman writers are 
more thoroughly conservative than these last of the 
Romans. In them we see the culmination of the 
Flavian reaction against the threatened disintegra- 
tion of society which, checked more than once by 
Sulla and Augustus, had still advanced stealthily 
through tbree centuries. Tacitus and Juvenal are 
more wholly Roman than even Cicero or Virgil. 
They maintain the laws, the manners, tke religion 
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of their fathers with more decision than ever, as they 
feel more than ever how much protection is required 
for them. Butif the old national ideas are thus held 
by some champions more strictly than ever, the 
sphere of their influence has no doubt become even 
narrower than of yore. Rome has dwindled, in this 
respect, into a provincial town in the centre of her 
own empire. The ideas of Athens and Alexandria, 
of Palestine and Asia Minor, exert their sway all 
around her, and are gaining ground within her walls. 
The emperor and his senators, the remnant of the 
historic familes of the city, are the enly Romans 1n 
heait and feeling now left in the empire. Already 
the emperor has ceased to be a Roman by birth; he 
will soon be not even a Roman by descent; he will 
repudiate Roman principles with the scoin of igno- 
lance, perhaps even of vanity; the divorce of senti- 
ment between the emperor and his nobles will throw 
hin more and more into the arms of the soldierv, 
and end, after many struggles, in his own renunci- 
ation of their religion and their home. But in oider 
to understand the impending revolution, we must 
now tuin our eyes towards the Eastern provinces, in 
which we shall again follow the footsteps of Trajan, 
the last years of whose reign were spent in great 
military and pohltical combinations in that quarter. 
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: CHAPTER LXV. 


General expectation of a Deliverer favoured by Augustus and Ves- 
pastan.—Revival of Judaism after the fall of Jerusalem.—The 
schools of Tiberias, — Numbers of the Jews in the East.—Seditions 
1aised and suppressed —The Chiistians regarded with suspicion as 
a Jewish sect.—Alleged decrees of Nero and Domuitian.—Perse- 
cution m Bithynta, and letters of Phny and Trajan, ap. 111, 
Au. 864.—Maitirdom of Ignatius.—The Church, the Canon, and 
Epwceopacy.—Tiajan’s expedition into the East, a.p. 114, av. 
867.— Earthquake at Antioch, a p 115 —Annexation of Armenia 
—Trajan’s conquests beyond the Tigiis.—Overthiow of the Par- 
thian monarchy.—Trajun launches on the Persian Gulf. Is re- 
called by defections in his rear — His 1ll suceess before Atra.—He 
1eturns to Antioch.—His illness and death at Selinus, a p. 117, 
AU 870—Revolt of the Jews in the East: in Cyprus Cyrene, 
and Eyypt. — Revolt in Palestine. — Akiba and Bareochebas, 
leaders of the Jews —Suppression of the revolt.—Foundatson of 
the colony; of A#ha Capitohna —Final separation of the Christians 
from the Jews. (AD 111—133 a.uU. 864—886 ) 


Avaustus and Vespasian, with their train of bards, 
Generalexe @Ugurs, and declaimers, might cling in hope 
ectauens°f* or despair to the past, and strive to bind 
Swuuswena the wheels of human thought to the effete 
Vepasan = traditions of the Capitol. Atutbouity and 
Genius might perhaps combine to restrain the aspi- 
rations of faith and hope within certain limits of class 
and locality. But their influence, whatever the halo 
of glory with which it is encircled in our minds, was 
confined to a single spot and a small society. The 
waves of opinion and sentiment flowed on, free and 
uncontrolled, and the ideas of Rome, conqueror and 
mistress though she was, were left stranded on the 
shore. We have seen the wide diffusion of the Sibyl- 
line prophecies pointing towards a new advent or 
development, in the time of Augustus, and that em- 
peror's efforts to compel the anticipations of mankind 
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to centre and terminate in himself. We have re- 
marked the ready acquiescence of the Roman wérld 
in the hope that each succeeding empetor would be 
in truth its expected Preserver, and how willingly it 
ascribed divinity to the lords of the humaniace. The 
fair promise of Caius ang Nero was hauled with in- 
srensate acclamations; but Vespasian, issuing from 
Judea and Egypt, seemed moie .iterally to fulfil the 
presage derived from the Jewish oracles. The claim 
to miraculous powers, thrust on him even against 
his will, was doubtless the effect of a predetermina- 
tion among his flatterers in the East tu present him 
as the true Messiah, possibly with a desire of eclip- 
sing the claims of the Messiah of the Gospel.! The 
leaders of popular movements among rude nations 
have at ail times pretended tu supernatural powers. 
Such were the claims of Athenio in Sicily, ot Ser- 
torius in Spain; vet we must be struck by the 
urgency with which such claims -were advanced at 
this period by the chiefs of every people with whom 
tle Romans contended, by the Jews, the Britons, the 
Gauls, and the Ge1mans.?”_ The earnestness on spill- 


' Champagny, Rome et la Judée, 499 . “ Vespasien semble avoir 
été arrangé par les historens pour ctie une contrefagon du Christ. 
Jésus, réalisant la prophétie de Michée, est sort: de Bethlécm pour 
devenir le roi pacifique de toutes les nations: Vespasien, & qui on 
applique cett® méme prophétie, sort de Judée pour étre le domima- 
teur pacifique d'un empire qui s’appelut le monde. Jésus fart des 
miracies; Vespasien en fera a son tow. Jusque-la, les prétendus 
miracles du pagantsme se faisment le plus souvent sous la mam de 
Lh@mme; l'homme en était le témoin, linterpréte, le proneur, le 
préparateur caché plutét que lagent direct et hbre; 1c1 11 n’en sera 
plus ainsi; Jésus guérissait les infirmes, Vespasien se fera amener 
des infirmes. Le plus souvent, dans le pagamsme, les guérisons 
prétendues merveuleuses s'opéraient dans un songe qui indiquait le 
reméde au malade; aujourd’hu, c’est 4 un médecin surnaturc 1 que 
le sonye renverra le malade. Jésus guérissait un aveugle avec sa 
salive, Vespasien prétendra guérir un aveugle avec sa salive. Jésus 
a guéri un paralytique, Vespasien guérira un paralytique. La con- 
trefucon est evidente.”® I bheve the remark to be a just one, and. 
if so, 11 shows how deep an impression the historical pretensions of 
Christianity pad alrcady made. 

2 The Druids in Britain waged a religious war against the Ro- 
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tual questions which marked the epoch before us was 
caused perhaps, in no slight degree, by the wide dis- 
persion of the Jews, who displayed, amidst a world 
of fellow-subjects and exiles, a visible token of the 
sustaining power of faith or fanaticism. Nor can we 
doubt that the awakening ,of reason and conscience 
then apparent even in pagan societies, was also due, 
as in the corresponding circumstances of our own 
times, to the diffusion of peace, comfort and security, 
and to the interchange of sentiment which followed 
upon unrestricted commerce. Even the teachers of 
philosophy and religion were swayed by the same 
predominating influence. The first ages of Chris- 
tianity were signalized by the rapid succession of 
prophets or wonder-workers, who assumed a sanction 
for their opinions in their immediate connexion, or 
actual identification, with the Deity. The Roman 
sword might still retain the keenness of its edge in 
the contests of the battle-field; but the narrow and 
simple faith of the Forum and the Capitol was 
powerless against the wit and logic, the eloquence 
and fanaticism, of the schools and synagogues. 

These claims to divine powers and a divine mission 
Oierthrow of Decame more frequent among the Jews 
i ameenion after the fall of their holy city. Their 


and succeselO 

rae morbid superstition received a strong 1m- 
dupemation =nulse from the overthrow of their temple, 
the cessation of their most so'emn rites, and the 
mutilation of their ceremonial system. Judaism was 
distinguished from the religions of Greece and Rome 
by its strictly local character. The service of Jupiter 
and Juno, Apollo and Hercules, had been carried by 
the pagan to the ends of the world, and the cult of 
the Acropolis or the Capitol was propagated with 
little variation from its metropolitan type through- 


mans; Maricus the Gaul affected divine powers; the priestesses of 
the Germans, Aurima, Ganna and Veleda, assumed the diuectien of 
the people as in-tinct wih a spiritual authority. 4 
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out the colonies of Rome and Athens. But the 
ritual observances of Jewish worship were confined 
to one sacred spot: the priesthood, the sacrifices, the 
holy days, the outward tokens of the ancient cove- 
nant, pertained to the ceremonial of the Temple and 
to no other. The celebration of the Passover ceased 
with the destruction of the place in which the de- 
scendant of Aaron offered a propitiation once a year 
for the sins of the Jewish people. When the Temple 
was overthrown and the Temple-service abolished, 
the Mosaic law was reduced to a bare lifeless record, 
and the historic cult of Jehovah collapsed. The tra- 
ditions of the Levitical system, which had survived 
so many revolutions, captivities, and oppressions, 
were retained henceforth in the recollection of pri- 
vate families only, in domestic observanees, in frag- 
mentary usages; they were no longer embodied in a 
public ritual, no longer guaranteed by a recognised 
succession of interpreters, nor majntained as the title- 
deeds of an authorized ministry. The continuity of 
the Jewish religion was sundered; the distinction of 
tribes and families was Jost; the children of Eleazar 
and the descendants of Levi were mingled with the 
common herd; the genealogies so long preserved 
were lost in the common ruin, and the threads of 
descent could never be recovered. But, meanwhile, 
a recent offset fiom Judaism, the religion of Jesus 
the Messiah, was at hand to seize the vaeant inherit- 
ance of divine protection, and to offer a new system, 
Ou ishing in the vigour of youth and hope, to the 
despairing votaries of the old. Ky many of the 
Jewish people in all parts of the world, this com- 
pensation was gratefully accepted us an unexpected 
deliverance; but the mass still turned from it with 
bitterer feelings than ever, and nursed their despair 
with more fanatical hatred both of the Romans and 
the Christians. 
Whateyer allowance we make for the exaggera- , 
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tions of Josephus, it would seem that the massacres 
SateMichment Of the Jewish war, and the expatriation of 
of tieJerish itssmyriads of captives, had left Palestine 
pent in a state of desolation from which she was 
destined never thoroughly to recover. The artificial 
culture of her arid slopes, once interrupted, required 
a strong national spirit, nourished with youthful 
hopes and aspirations, to retrieve it. The province 
of Judea fell under the emperor's adininistration, and 
its tolis and tributes accrued to his private exchequer. 
Vespasian, frugal and provident by temper, felt an 
interest in the repartition of the vacant soil among a 
new tenantry ; and under his superintendence mea- 
sures were taken for repeopling the territory with 
fresh colonists. But Domitian was too reckless of the 
future, even in respect of his own private interests, 
to execute the plans bequeathed to him, and during 
his government the patrimony of the Jewish people 
was left, we may believe, for the most part, in the 
state to which the war had reduced it. On the hills 
of Zion and Moriah, indeed, and on other sites of 
their now ruined cities, the trembling fugitives gra- 
dually reassembled, and crouched among the ruins of 
their fallen palaces; but the habitations they here 
slowly raised more resembled the squalid villages of 
the Arabs amid the remains of Petra and Palmyra, 
than the seats of an established community. It was 
at Tiberias, on the banks of the celebrated lake which 
bore its name, that the remnant of the Jewish polity 
again took root for a season, under the direction of 
a new school of religious teaching. The priests of 
the Temple, and the Sanhedrim which had met in its 
holy courts, were here superseded by the doctors of 
the law, the rabbis, who interpreted the national 
Scriptures by the traditions of which they assumed 
to be the genuine depositaries. Year by year this 
nudacious substitution of the gloss for the letter ac- 
_ quired form and consistency. The simple text of the 
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Law, for which the patriots of old had combated, was 
overlaid by the commentary of the Mischna, ® 
and at a still later period the texte of Mischna and 
the Mischna itself was, in like manner, “*°""™ 
overlaid by the commentary of the Gemara. The de- 
grees of estimation in whjch these successive volumes 
came to be held among the degenerate descendants 
of Abraham and Moses were maiked by the popular 
comparison which hkened the Bible to water, the 
Mischna to wine, the Gemara to hypocras; or, again, 
the first to salt, the second to pepper, and the third 
to frankincense. He who studies the Scripture, it 
was said, does an indifferent action; he who devotes 
himself to the Mischna does a good action; but he 
who learns the Gemara deserves the most glorious of 
rewards.! 

The sound in heart among the Jews were no doubt 
now rapidly absorbed into the gathering | 
mass of Christian belief. The perpetua- theJewsm 
tion of the national ideas was ahandoned to 
the dregs and offscourings of the people, by whom 
they were thus travestied and degraded. The race 
which could feed to satiety on the gross fancies of 
the Talmud, after banqueting so long on the sublime 
inspiration of the Old Testament, deserved the long 
eclipse of reason and imagination which was about 
to envelope it. Neverthelcss, the political spirit of 
the Jews still retained its fervid vitality, and con- 
tigued to animate them to repeated outbreaks of 
insensate violence against the power with which it 
wus hopeless to cope. Dispossessed of their ancestrai 
seats, they accepted the doom of national dispersion, 
and migrated by preference to the regions where 
former swarms of their own race had already settled, 
both within and beyond the limits of the empire. 
Multitudes thus transplanted themselves to Egypt and 


? See the authorities in Champagny. Rome et Judée, p. 450. Comp. 
Salvador, ii.e480. 
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Cyprus, nor fewer perhaps to Mesopotamia, where 
Thetinum- they fell under the sway of the Parthian 
cama. mdénarch In Egypt, the chronic turbu- 
their turbue ~~ Tence of the Jewish residents was increased 
Core and by this influx from the old country, and 
aati attempts were mide to engage the whole 
Jewish population of the African coast 1n a league 
against the Romans. Could they indeed be brought 
to act in concert, their numbers might render them 
truly formidable. Even before the sudden immi- 
gration which followed on the fall of Jerusalem, this 
flourishing community had often turned tbe scale in 
the contests of Alexandiia and Cyrene. 

The promoteis of the movements that ensued pre- 
Severemen. tended, as usual, to a divine mission. In 
cures neunet §6Alexandria a remnant of the Zealots, who 
Pere had escaped from the slaughter of their 
countrymen, inflamed the minds of their compatriots 
with hopes of a special interference, and raised their 
fanaticism to the highest pitch. In vain did the 
more sober of the Jewish population protest against 
this superstitious fienzy; the apprehensions of the 
government were thoroughly aroused, and Lupus, the 
prefect of the province, required all the residents of 
Jewish origin to attest their disavowal of these sedi- 
tious aspiations by a declaration of submission to 
Cesar as their master. Such a vow of allegiance 
sufficed for their protection; but great numbeis, im- 
pelled by a furious fanaticism, sternly refused fo 
utter the words, and persisted in their refusal in the 
face of death and tottures. The courage of women, 
and even of children, in this extremity, were worthy 
of the heroic age of the nation.! But armed resist- 
ance was either not attempted or easily put down. 
The Jewish temple erected by the priest Onias at 


t Joseph Bell. Jud vu 10. 1.: wdons yap éx’ avrods Bardvov xal 
Aduns tav cwudray émivonGeions, é¢’ ty rovTo udvoy, Srws albrar Kaie 
« oapa Eeondrny duodcyjnowot, ovdels évedwker, 003’ €uédAAnC ev eireiv, 
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Heliopolis, with the sanction of the Ptolemies, during 
the persecution of Antiochus Epiphanes, . os. 
the only temple throughout the world Sewrsit ternple 
which was modelled after the pattern of ~ °°" 
the national sanctuary, and was intended to serve as 
a solitary substitute for if, was now turned, like the 
temple at Jerusalem, into a p'ace of defence, and for 
a moment the senseless multitude offered dehance to 
their enemies. But the gates were opened at the 
first summons, and the government, with singular 
forbearance, was content with expelling the Jew- 
from the spot, and fuorbiddimg them to meet there 
for worship.' Even the customary assembling in the 
synagogues was not apparently interdicted; the in- 
quisition that followed was simply political, and the 
religion of the rebel race was not proscmbed. So 
again at Cyrene, where a more violent outbreak oc- 
curred, the Romans still spared the Jewish worship. 
They perceived, with unusual sagacity, that 1t was 
easier to contiol the people if allowed to foster their 
inutual sectarian jealousies, than 1f united in heart 
and mind under a common persecution. At Cyrene 
a leader named Jonathan led his country- g.ajon of 
men into the dese:t, with the promise gyehenst 
of Divine protection, but the movement *”? * 
speedily ended in mutual charges and recriminations. 
Some of the chiefs of the sedition were sent to Rume 
by the governor Catullus, to answer for their turbu- 
lence, and seem to have there laid accusations against 
tHeir countryman Josephus, which it required all his 
credit with Vespasian and Titus to baffle? But at 
Rome the Jews were perhaps specially protected by 
the contempt into which they had fallen. They no 
longer occupicd the high places of the city, courted 
by men and women of noble birth, cherished by one 


1 Joseph. Antig xx. 10 3; Bell. Jud vii. 10. 3. 
* Joseph. ell. Jud. vn. 11. Jonathan was put to death by Ves- 
pasian. ‘The is our ncarest approximation to the date. 
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emperor and feared by another. They slunk from 
the public sight in the most miserable quarters, and 
scraped togéther a hvelihood by the pettiest traffic. 
Their position in society is marked by the passing 
sneers of Martial and Juvenal! Their unchangeable 
spirit of isolation, and the,instinct with which they 
maintained their established customs, are shown even 
in the places they chose for sepulture, the lonely 
catacombs, which recalled to their imaginations the 
caves in which their fathers were buried.? 

Among the most vicious features of the national 
character, and that which contributed above any 
other to unnerve the Jews in contest with their ene- 
mies, was their constant disposition to inflame their 
1uleis against sects and parties among themselves, 
with which they had domestic differences. Their 
political enthusiasts, the Zealots and Sicarii, could 
postpone every desperate scheme of national resusci- 
tation to get vengeance on the Moderates, or Hero- 
dians, of whom Josephus, as we have seen, was a 
Inquaton Conspicuous leader. In the same manner, 
thecinw§6their most devout religionists were ready 
ance at any moment to denounce to prefects and 
zovernors the pious followers of the Christ Jesus, and 
traduce them as intriguers against the public peace, 
and abandoned to the grossest impurities. , The Ro- 
mans, who had instituted strict 1nquiries respecting 
the expectations of a Deliverer so fondly cherished 


e 
1 Juvena), iii 14. foll., vi. 542. foll, xiv. 96 foll ; Martial, iv. 4, 
Vin 32,x1.94 We hase aheady noticed the 1:norant contempt 
with which Tacitus had learnt to 1egard them 


* According to the most accredited theory at the present day, the 
eatacombs at Rome weic originally excavated or etcpted by the 
Jcws for their place of sepultuie. Their feelings revolted against 
the Romain mode of burning the dead, and then old traditions would 
naturally suggest to them the disposal of their mortal remains in 
caves hewn in the rock. Jerusalem itself had been mined by pas- 
sages and caverns, but these were uscd for rescrvoirs or magazines; 
Ht docs nut appear, I think. that they were approptiated to the par- 

e pose of sepuiture. The Chri-tians at Rome inhurited the bury ing 
plices of thei vredecessors in the faith of Palestine. 
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among the Jewish communities, and had specially 
prosecuted all who pretended to descent from David, 
were induced by these manceuvres to examine into 
the tenets of the Christians, so far as related to the 
person of Christ, the acknowledged founder of their 
sect; but failing to discover in him any political 
character, they were generally satisfied with requiring 
of his followers the same bare acknowledgment of 
the empeior’s supremacy as of their Jewish com- 
patriots. The formula which was proposed to the 
Jews, was probably identical with that set before the 
Christians. They were 1equued, no doubt, to call 
Cesar nuster. The immoralities alleged against them 
were disbelieved, or contemptuously disregarded. The 
tiaditions of the Church, which point to a 

Alleged deo 
general persecution of the believers in the cree, of Nero 
Flavian period, cannot be lightly set aside, “ 
and to this extent they may safely be credited, though 
the assertion of a special decree issued by Nero, and 
enforced by his successors against them, seems too 
improbable to be admitted without stronger evidence. 
The historical traces of such a persecution even in 
Rome are faint and indecisive ; vet, according to all 
analogy, it was only in Rome, or among Roman 
citizens in the provinces, that the central govern- 
ment would interfere to prohibit religious usages, 
however &8trange and technically illicit. Nor would 
a special law be required for the suppression of a 
dangerous or immoral u-age in the provinces. There 
t#e pretor’s edict would arm the magistrate with 
power against disturbers of peace and security; the 
general authority that magistrate brought from Rome 
entitled him to protect by his own decree the public 
tranquillity or decorum; and even 1f a certain worship 
was proscribed as illicit in the city, it might still rest 
practically in his discretion to permit or to prohibit 
it in his own province.! 


' Even the Christinn apologists, who assert the promulgation of a « 
AW against their sect by Neo, speak of the persecutions us occasional 
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There remains, amidst the wreck of ancient docu- 
mre eaes ments, one distinct and most valuable record 
to Trajan re- Of <he action of the government in this 
Christiane in particular at a distance from the capital. 

Bithynia, the province referred to, and the 
adjacent parts of Asia, were at the time more leavened 
with Christian opinions than other districts of the 
empire. For in these regions the Jews, who had tol- 
lowed perhaps the Roman spoilers and tax-gatheiers, 
and taken the land in mortgage for their loans, weie 
especially numerous, and in these the preachiny of 
the Apostles had been eminently successful ; here also 
the old Payan superstitions had been long under- 
inined, and the soil was favourable for the prowth of 
« new and vigorous shoot of spiritual life. The social 
and political ferment of the times manifested itselt 
here above most places by yearnings for spiritual 
illumination. It was appointed, moreover, that the 
governor of Bithynia in the early yeais of Trajan 
should be neither one of the ordinary class of Roman 
prefects, indifferent alike to all religious manifesta- 
tions, and indispored to trouble himself with in- 
quinies about them; nor, on the other hand, : 
sanguinary bigot, such as often drew the sword at 
once in fear or hatred, and looked to no other 
means of repressing odious opinions. The younger 
Pliny, of whom we have alieady heard so favour- 
ably, was vigilant and laburious, and his personal 
attachment to his master rendered him more than 
commonly anxious to put down any movements in 
his d‘strict which might seem prejudicial to the 
interests of the government. But he was at the 
same time kindly in disposition, a lover of justice, 
desirous of acting fairly and considerately. He made 
it a point of conscience to govern his province as a 
and local. Such is the complaint of Quadratus under Hadrian: 


ér) 34 ries wovnpol tvdpes rods yetépous evoxAciv eweipavto = =Euseb 
. Hist. Eccles. 1v. 3. ‘es 
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philosopher, not as a mere soldier.' He was resolved 
to suppress all political enemies; but he was resol¥ed 
to do so with temper and moderation.” Hence his 
correspondence with Trajan, one of our rnvust curious 
monuments of antiquity, contains the formal justiti- 
cation of his acts which he desired to leave un record. 
From these letters we learn all that can really be 
known of the methods of the Roman government in 
regard to the Christians.? 

Thus we find Pliny speaking of the Christians, at 
the coinmencement of the second century, = : 

. t 8 pr 
as a well-known class, whose name requires ceding- 
° e n= 

no explanation, and of the law regarding Chiat ans 
them as sufficiently understood. When ~~ 
certain persons were brought before him, charged 
with the crime of being Christiuns, he simply de- 
manded whether they were really such, and on thei 
ucknowledging the designation, and persisting a 
second and third time in the confession, he ordered 
them to be capitally punished.* If, however, thev 
were Roman citizens, he sent them to Rome for trial. 
He consults the emperor whether this is the proper 
mode of proceeding, which, as he admits, seems 
rather to increase the number of the denounced, 

1 See the advice he gives to a friend who as about to undertake 
the govermnant of Asi. Zp vin 24. 

2 The weli-known letter of Puuv and the answer of Trajrn are 
numbered x. 96, 97. 1n Gierie’s cdition, to which I hase referred 
throughout (vulg. 97, 98.). ‘Their date 1s fixed by Clinton to a. 1. 
104 Aa. u. 857: the seventh year of Trajan’s reygn; but sce Gres- 
well, Suppl Dassert p. 200. toll, where the chronology of Phoy s 
kh trers is airanged. and his proconsulship assigned to 111-118; the 
letter tn question to 112. Mi Gre=well suggests the probability 
that Pliny, of whom we have ne turther mention, jomed Trajan 1. 
the East, and peushed ain the eathquake at Antioch in 315. Sce 
below, 

* Plin. Epost. x, 96. 3.: “ Perseverantes duci jussi.” Me thirks 
it necessary to excuse this severity by the remark that, whatever 
maght be the complexion of ther opimmons, the obstinacy of the pos- 
sons who thus maintained them im defiance of the government, was 


wa ateelf deserving of purishment. Roman citizens were sent to be 
dealt with in ume. 


VOL. VIII. L 
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and to fan the flame of perverse opposition to the 
law.! On the other hand, the measures he has taken 
of his own ‘&ccord for checking the informers, and 
forbidding inquiry to be made into the professien of 
the obnoxious tenets, have been speedily attended 
with good effects: the temples bave become moie 
frequented, and there is a readier sale for beasts for 
sacrifice, Hence it appears that the mere profession 
of the name of Christian had been once ruled to be 
capital in this piovince; but the actual execution of 
the law lay m the governor's discretion, and he, 1f 
considerate and conscientious, or if the affair seemed 
to assume unusual importance, would refer the de- 
cision to the emperor himself.? The tumous perse- 
eution of the Christians in Bitbvnia was, I believe, a 
temporary measure of precaution against disturbances 
apprehended by the local governmeut froin the spread 
ot strange and suspected usages rather than doctiines, 
which seemed connected more or less closely with the 
disaffection of the Jews. The danger uppermost in 
Pliny’s mind was that which might spring from a 
political combination. The Christians and the Jews 
wele subjected, as we have seen, to a similar inquisi- 
tion, wherever their numbers rendered them objects 


2 “ Mox ipso tractatu, ut ficri solet, diffandente se crimine, pl ires 
species inculcrant,” 1 c 4 Persons were accused, apparcntly from 
inotives of private spite, who denied at once that they were or ever 
had been Chintans, and sacrificed without hesitauon before the 
images of the gods and of the empcror 

2 The rescnpts of the empcror~ addressed to the governor: of 
particalar provinces did not apply elecwhere unless «pecially pro- 
vided. See Trajan to Pliny, Eypist. x. 75.: * Questio que perm t 
ad eos quit libem nati, exposit', demde sublati . .. . sape tructata 
est; nec quidquam invenitur in commentariis eorum principum qui 
ante me fuerunt, quod ad omnes provincias mt constitutum. Enpis- 
tolze sane sant Domitiant ad Avdium .... que fortasse debent 
ubservari: sed intcr cas provincias de quibus rescripsit non est 
Bithynia.” Comp Ep--t x 74. onthe same subject. “ Recitabatur 
edictum quod dicebatur D. Augusti ad Annum, ct D. Vespasian 
ad Lacedsemonios, et D Titi ad eosdem, deinde ad Achmos,” etc. 

7 Pim Epiut. x. 96. 7.: “Secundum mandata tua hiteiins se 
vetucram.” . 
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of jealousy. But if Jews or Christians could ac- 
quiesce in the form of homage to the emperor, neither 
one nor the other could offer the most trifling service 
to the idols of paganism.' With respect to both 
classes of recusants the government employed the 
harshest means to enforcg submission, its barbarity 
increasing with the defiance it encountered. But 
here the parallel ends All that can be said for the 
Jews even by their own co-religionists, in this cuel 
trial, is that they suffered with dauntless constancy, 
and bore a noble testimony to their faith. But upon 
the Christians, now at the threshuld of their long 
career of manifold temptations, a far higher eulw- 
gium has been passed. Their witness is a political 
enemy, their judge is a pagan philosopher. | 
Pliny allows that he can discover no crime, tothary -" 
not even the crime of political disaffection, ” 
among them: their meetings, though conducted yni- 
vately and before davlight, were completely mnocent. 
and their bloodless ceremonial confined to singing 
hymns to the Founder of their fath as a Divine 
Being, and to binding themselves by a vow, ratiize 
by a simple meal in commun, not to rob, nor tu 
cheat, nor to commit adulterv.2 So ancient ani 
genuine a testimony to the virtue of the first be- 
hevers, ang to the peculiar graces of their life aud 
conversation, is justly regarded as one of the proudest 


' Thas Pliny requires the Christians to sacrifiie to the gods and 
thegremius of the emperors “ Cum preecunte me De os appellaren:, ct 
maguu tus, quam propter hoc jusseram cin simulacris Buminum 
adfernl, thare ac vino supphearent.” Phin. é e. 5. 

2 Pln. dc 7.“ Adfirmabant autem hance fuisse summam 11 
culpse tuse, vel errories, quod essent soht: stato die ante lucem eon- 
venire carmenque Christo, quasi Deo, dicere sec um mvicem, seque 
sucramento nen in scelus aliquod obstringvre, sed ne furta, ne lane- 
cinta, ne adulteria committesent, ne fidem fullerent, ne depositun 
abnegarent,” ete. All those merits, though treely acknowledge: 
weighed as nothing with so zcalous a courticr, against the apparent 
disregard, not of the gods so mach as of the emperor. Plmy fiar- 
tered himself that his measures against these innocent meetings were 
effectual. ‘ Quod ipsum facere de-1-se post edictum Pr eum.” 


L 2 
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monuments of our faith. The letter of Pliny, it has 
betn well said, is the first Apology for Christianity. 

Nevertheiess, this favourable testimony availed 
rhe popuier little to protect the Christians from the 
spprehenii- @larms of paganism. Trajan indeed, when 
cal tngues = solicited to determine how they should be 
treated, was satisfied with recommending mild mea- 
sures in a tone of almost contemptuous liberality. 
He directed that the professors of the proscribed 
opinions should not be sought for, and that nu en- 
couragement should be given to the info: mers, who 
were generally Jews.* Still, however, if malefactors 
so bold and perverse should be brought before the 
tribunals, the majesty of the law required that they 
should be fi: mly and sternly dealt with. The courage 
or fanaticism exhibited by these sectarians inflamed 
the temper of their opponents, while even superstition 
might combine to exasperate the pagans against the 
new enemies, in whose zeal and purity they alreadv 
Superstitions read the doom of their hollow pretensions. 
mrople The confident anticipations of a coming De- 
hiverer, proclaimed from the Christian pulpits, seemed 
connected with the repeated threats of Nero’s return 
from the Euphrates, and the intrigues of the Parthian 
court; while the recurring conflagrations of the City 
and the Capitol, the fatal eruption of Vesuvius, and 
renewed activity of its long dormant fires, pointed in 
the minds, not of the vulgar only, but of many in- 
telligent thinkers, to a near fulfilment of the Chris- 


1 Wallon, Hist. de [ Esclavage dans f Antiquité, iii. 13. 

2 Plin. Epist. x. 97. Trajan carciully hots his decision to the 
particular case and locality: “ Neque enim im universum aliquid, 
quod quasi certam furmam hahbcat, constitui potest” He requires 
thas all denunciations of Christians should be certified with the 
name of the infurmer; “ Sine auctore vere propositi hbell: nullo cr- 
mine locum habere debent. Nam et peseimi exempli nec no-tri 
swculi est.” It is very remarkable that the cmperor speaks of these 
people as if he had never beard of them before. It is difficult tu 
suppose that he regarded them in any other light than as mumbe » 
ut an illegal political club. ‘ 
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tian prophecy, that the world itself was about to be 
consumed in a final catastrophe.' e 
The earliest charge against the believers was that 
of perverse and antisocial usages, and @ yyerdom 
colour was given to their proscription by {igvar* 
the want of legal toleration under which “n> 
they technically laboured. But these fri- ~~ 
volous imputations were reinforced by the fears of the 
multitude, who referred every calamity to the anger 
of the natiunal divinities insulted by their pretended 
impiety. The tradition of the primitive Church, that 
Ignatius, the bishop of Antioch, was examined in that 
city by Trajan in person, and condemned by him to 
2% maityts death, coincides with the account of an 
earthquake by which the Eastein capital was almost 
destroyed during the emperor’s residence in Syria. 
The date of the martyrdom itself is indeed a matter 
of doubt and controversy; and though the tradition 
ean hardly be rejected, it must be acknowledged that 
the historical evidence for it is imperfect and con- 
flicting.? The authorities unanimously refer the event 
to a period when it cah be shown that Trajan was 
still in the West. and the account of the interview 
between the emperor and the bishop, on which so 
rauch of its interest depends, rests, it must be allowed, 

1 There is something starthng in the mo lern tone of sentiment 
attested by Pliny in rference to the greay eruption: “ Multi ad 
Deos manus tollere, plures nusquam jam Deos ullos, efernamque 
tllam et novissimam noctem muzdo interpretantur.” Eyuat. v1. 20. 
The appointed destruction of the world by fre was a tenet of the 
fashiovuable Stoicism of the day. Lucan, vi. 814.: © Communis 
mundo superest rogus.” Sence. Cons ad Murc. 26. 

2 Eaceb. Hist Eccl. ini 36; S. Hieron. de Verrs Tilustr. 16. The 
first ot these authorities fines the date to the tenth year of Traj.n, 
4. D 107. ‘The second to the eleventh, a. p. 108. Th Martyriam 
S Jgaati places it in the consulship of Sura and Senecw, .¢€ a. D. 
107. It is now generally agreed that Trajan did not go to the East 
varlier chan 114 (see Francke. Clinton, and Greswell), and remained 
there till the tine of his death in 117. + The earthquake at Antioch 
occurred Jun. 115 (see telow), Messala and Pedo coss., and the 


martyrdom must be assigned to December of the same year. .Wartyr. 
co. 6 CumpeChamrpagny’s note, Les Antonias, 1. 332. 
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on suspicious testimony.' But, however this may be, 
the barbarity of the government in its proscription of 
opinion, and the meek endurance of the believers, 
are fully established on the unquestioned evidence of 
Pliny; and that the fanaticism of both people and 
rulers should be inflamed against them by the occur- 
rence of great public calamities is only too congenial 

to the common course of human affairs.? 
On ordinary occasiuns, however, as appears from 
Pliny’s memorable despatches, the govern- 

Development ° . 
ot the Chriss = Ment showed some consideration for the un- 
fortunate sectaries, and made an attempt to 
check promiscuous attacks npon them. Meanwhile 
other enemies, more bitter than the legitimate guar- 
dians of the state and the state-religion, were prompt 
in frustrating these merciful inclinations. As the Chris- 
tians were themselves at first sectarians innovating on 
the national creed of Judaism till they were cast forth 
from its bosom, so there soon appeared within the 
pale of Christianity a strong disposition to discover 
fresh modifications of Christian doctrine, and provoke 


! We need not enter into the question nbont the genuineness of 
the epistles ascribed to Ignatius. The authenticity of the Martyrrum, 
o. Acta Martyr, is shaken by the apparent erro: m the date. The 
later Christian writers seem to have followed its chronology pretty 
closely, and so far may be considciied to attest its antiquty. We 
are at a loss, howevir, to account for the bishop being sent to suffer 
martyrdom at Rome, and the narrative bears on us face a strony 
appearance of being moulded into a counterpart to the last voyage 
of St. Paul. 

2 The testimony of Hegesippus, the primitive lustorian of Christi- 
ainty (cited by Eusebius, Afist. Ecel 11. 32), to the martyrdom of 
Symeon, bishop of Jerusakhm, under Trajan. is generally admitted. 
See Milman, Hest. of Chrintianity, 1. 150. It seems that the martyr 
was stated to be the second bishop of Jerusalem; James, who suf- 
fered a bp, 44, having been the first. He was also the son of Cleopns. 
Ile was prosecuted, according to the account, as one of the royal 
seed of David, a subj. ct of mmquimition, as we have scen, un ter Domi 
tian. The muartyrologists insisted upon making him a kineman 
as well asa hearer of Christ, and asserted that be was a hundred 
and twenty jears old at the time of hus death. The year of the mar- 
tyrdom is not specified, but it was in the prefecture of Atticus. It 
183 not said that the c:mperor tovk cognisance of the cay. 
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expulsion from the new community. The Church 
sought to convince the innovators alternately by argu- 
ment and authority; and it is clear fromm her earliest 
traditions that she leant to the second of these mean-< 
at Jeast as readily as to the first. Her dis- ye church, 
cipline was drawn closey by the stricter Yetzneret, 
organization to which she was now sub- Fpmcepe 
jected: the decision of questions of ductrine was 
brought to a more definite point by the formal ratifi- 
cation of a Canon of Scripture, and the mterpretation 
of Holy Writ was referred to a tradition, the keys of 
which were lodged with her rulers. the bishops. The 
union of the true believers was maintained by the 
test of sacramental forms; and the Church assumed 
the proportions of a visible svstem, manifest to the 
world without, as well as known to 1ts own members. 
The power of excommunication from this hody, as- 
higned to the bishops, was easily suffered to take the 
place of reasomng with people, against whose self-wall 
and vanity reasoning would have httle availed. The 
dying exhortations of Ignatius, purporting to be ad- 
dressed to the various churches during his pilgrimage 
from the inperial tribunal to the amphitheatre, derive 
their force and interest from their reiterated admoni- 
tions to obey the bishop, and eschew doctrinal error 
by holding fast the traditions preserved by the Epis- 
copate. It is clear that the almost open announce- 
ment of this social organization, this spiritual empire 
in the centre of the tempoial, must have 1o0used un- 
bounded jealousy in a government which could hardly 
tolerate a committee to collect subseriptions for 
bnilding an aqueduct. The heretics saw their ad- 
vantage, and retorted on the orthodox by deneuncinyg 
them to the government, and still more fatally by 
exciting the passions of the populace against them! ; 


' Phny's neconnt of the treatment of Christians 1s confirmed by 
Eusclnus Hist Eccles wi 38. with the addition that the intorma. 
tions agama them were olten lanl by the heretics, For the hestory, 
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for when the populace cried aloud in the theatres for 
any object of their capricious desires, the Roman 
governor was bound, by the prescriptions of ancient 
usage, to give it them. Hence the sanguinary cha- 
1acter of the Roman policy towards the Christians 
even at this early stage, and the mixture with it of 
popular ferocity, so soun outrunning the tardier and 
more considerate pace at which the government was 
of itself disposed to move.' 
he Eastern provinces, at this juncture, might well 
= require the presence of the emperor in 
1€ presence . 
wt Hagan person. A new, an increasing, and appa- 
manied nthe Fently a dangerous, society was striking root, 
and spreadiug its branches abroad beyond 
the Agean. Its members, while professing outward 
obedience to the government, avoided public offices, 
secluded themselves from the mass of the people, 
held and disseminated opimons of doubtful imp ot, 
in which the majesty of Cesar, as well as the deity of 
Jupiter, was secretly despised, if not openly abjured. 
On the one hand there was the perl of combination, 
—for the Christians were even more closely united 
than the Jews ;—on the other, there was the peril of 
enthusiasm, ever hateful and suspicious to a central- 
ized machine of administration. From city tv city, 
and in the less conspicuous 1ecesses of the country- 
villages, sophists and hierophants, conjurors and 
wonder-workers, moved by stealth or openly, and 
sowed the elements of discontent and disturbance. 


of these persecutions he refer-, besides Pliny, to Tertulhan, and evi- 
dently has the Maz tyrium Ignatu, and some of the epistles of Igna- 
thus, before him. For the martyrdom of Symcon bishop of Jerusa- 
Iem he refers to Ilegesippus. 

» Mosheim puts this habitual policy in a clear light in spenking 
on this subj-ct: de Rebus Christ. sec. 1c. x1. note: “ Sociate plebis 
postulationcs rejicere pressides non audebant, ne seditiont locum 
facerent: deinde veteri Romanorum jure sive consuetudine sic com- 
paratum erat... . at plebs qnoties ad ludos publicos . .. . con- 
veniret, ab Imperatore ac preesidibas qu velict petere posscet: ques 

@ Petauiones repudiai nullo mudo poterant,” © 
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The Jews had repeatedly proved themselves the most 
obstinate opponents of the Czesars, and they were even 
now plainly intent on forming fresh combinations: 
the Christians appeared to share the obstinacy of the 
Jews, while they inflamed it with a new and still 
more fervent fanaticism. In the background of this 
fermenting mass lay the formidable power of the 
Parthians, ever ready to harbour exiles. to encourage 
malcontents, and to plot against the interests of the 
empire. To encounter the overt, to bring to light 
the hidden dangers of the time, the staff of proconsuls 
and procurators, even when supported by the legions, 
was insufficient. The cnsis demanded the august 
presence and complete authority of the master of 
both the soldiers and the people of Rome. 

It was not, accordingly, we may believe, from mere 
restless love of enterprise, nor from theam- | ie 
Intion so often present to the mind of Roman ti Pertinane 
commanders, of rivalling the great Eastern 
conquerors, but from a conviction of the importance 
of the crisis to the welfare of the empire, that Trajan 
1ehnquished the ease he had earned by his Dacian 
exploits, and plunged again, towards the close of his 
career, into the feverish excitement of a great national 
struggle. But the ostensible motive of the war on 
which he now entered was the interference of the 
Parthians with the affairs of Armenia. Vologesu-, 
as we have seen, had accepted the terms imposed on 
him by Nero, and had been perhaps too deeply im- 
pressed with the power and magnificence he had wit- 
nessed at Rome to venture to tamper with them. 
Tiridates, king of Armenia, continued to hold his 
crown in acknowledged dependence on the empire of 
the West. When, however, the succession to the 
Roman purple was in dispute, Pacorus IL, the sou 
and successor of Vologesus, did not scruple to take 
open part with a pretender to the Armenian throne. 
The objec, indeed, of his favour proved unsuccesstul. 
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Vespasian, though compelled to dissemble while his 
own‘ fortunes were in the balance, was jealous and 
angry. By the time that be had established his 
power he had Lecome weary of fighting; nor, indeed, 
was the position of affairs at home favourable to an 
arduous and expensive stryggle. Titus 1eposed on 
his Judean Jaurels, and could afford to overlook the 
shght. Domitian, m his turn, regarded with the 
apathy of a feeble understanding the insults of so 
distant a rival. Pacorus was emholdened by im- 
punity, and carried, it was said, his defiance so far as 
to form relations with Decebalus, gathering up the 
threads of alliance which had connected Mithndates 
of old with the barbarian chiefs beyond the Tanais 
and Borysthenes. He seems, however, to have stood 
in awe of the martial character of Trajan, and to have 
refiained from sending aid to the Dacian prince on 
the Danube, and fiom effecting a diversion ir his. 
fasour by an attack on the side of the Euphrates. 
His movements were confined to redoubled efforts for 
the extension of the Parthian inthuence over Armenia. 
After the death of Pacorus his brother Chosroes pur- 
sued the same policv, and ventured to recommend a 
sun of the deceased king of Parthia, named Exedares, 
Ressted by tO fill the vacant throne of Tirdates. But. 
Ze Trajan had now completed the subjugation 
oe of Dacia, and was at leisure to demand re- 
paration for this insult. Armenia, he declared, was 
the vassal of Rome, not of Parthia. She must accent 
her kings from the master of the legions which had 
so often sprung from the Euphrates to the Araxes, 
and given proof of their power to annex, if sv it pleased 
their leaders, the whole realm to the empire. Chos- 
rees was alarmed at the menaces addressed to him, 
and stil} more at the promptitude with which his op- 
ponent rushed towards the scene of action. He sent 
envoys to meet Trajan at Athens, and assured him 
. that he had already compelled Exedares,whom he 
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represented as equally faithless to both powers, to 
descend from the throne. At the same time, how- 
ever, he presumed, it seems, to suggest the substitution 
of Parthamasiris, another son of Pacorus, for the un- 
worthy Exedares, only asking the Roman emperor tu 
invest him with the diadem, instead of bestowing it 
himself. It appeared, however, that Trajan had other 
ends in view than to settle a matter of ceremonial 
with the king of Parthia. He was resolved to establish 
the supremacy of Rome throughout the East, by some 
notable exploits, and, old though he now was, he would 
not suffer his plans to be frustrated by a premature 
accommodation.! He rejected the presents with which 
Chosroes had accompanied his overtures, and deigned 
to make no other reply to his proposals but that the 
friendship of princes should be e-timated by deeds, 
rather than by words, and that, when he arrived him- 
self in Syria, he would act as befitted the occasion. 
With these ominous words he dismissed the courtiers 
of Chosroes, and continued his ‘progress through 
Asia and Cilicia, till he finally arrived, to- rysjen arnves 
wards the close of the year 114, at the “4% 
headquarters of the Roman government in Antioch.? 
While awaiting the season for military movements, 
restoring the strictness of military d1sci- rertnquare 
pline, and superintending the details of the * 4" 
civil administration of the East, a calamity occurred 
which might have daunted the courage of a less reso- 
lute ruler. It was in the course of this same winter, 
early in the vear 115, according to the most exact 
chronology, that the splendid capital of Syria was 
visited by an earthquake, one of the most disastrous 


' The age of Trajan in 114 was sixty-two vear . Julian, Cas. 
P 328 A, refers to his advanced age: wpds Tlapévalous xplv per ddincioe 
Car wap’ adrav otx gGépyy Seiv xpHoGat Trois GaAas Gdixovas 58 ere=HAGor, 
ovdiy wd THs HAucias ewdudels* cairo: BsidvTer por Tey vépwr Td Bh oTpa- 
reverGai, 

® Dion, ixviii. 17.3; Francke, Geach. Traj. p. 261. foll ; Chnton, 
Fast. Rom.e 
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apparently of all the similar inflictions from which 
that: luckless city has periodically suffered. The 
commotion of the elements, the overtarow of edifices, 
and destruction of multitudes of people in the ruins, 
are described with great emphasis by Dion, who adds, 
that the calamity was enhanced by the presence of 
unusual crowds from all the cities of the East, as- 
sembled to pay homage to the emperor, or to take 
part in his expedition. Among the victims were 
many Romans of distinction, including Pedo, one of 
the consuls for the year, who had just entered on his 
office. Trajan himself only escaped by creeping 
through a window, with the assistance of a man of 
gigantic stature, who was evidently supposed to have 
been some divine protector. The population were 
compelled to encamp, in that inclement season, in 
the Circus, while Mount Casius, the lofty eminence 
which towers above the city, and seems almost to 
impend over it, appeared, to their excited imagina- 
tions, to be shaken by the violence of the repeated 
shocks, and treinbled as 1f about to fall and over- 
whelm the remnants of the ruin.! 

The events of Tiajan’s expedition into the Eas‘, 
the most brilliant in the extent and rapidity of its 
conquests of any exploit of the Roman arms, though 


1 Dion, Ixvin. 250 The earthquake at Antioch is nckoned by 
@rosias, along with other calamities of the sume nature, as a divine 
judgment on the perreeution of the Chri-tians. “Terie motu qua- 
tuor urbes Asis subverse .... et Grecorum civitates duo... . 
Tres Galati eivitates codem teirsee motu dirute ... . Panthedua 
Romez fulmine concrematum.” We can casily suppose that the 
Christians were conseious that the persecutions they now suffered 
were connected with these portentons disasters. The Pagans, on 
the other hand, were deeply impressed with them, as judyments re- 
quiring peculiar methods of expation. Thus the survivors at An- 
noch erceted « tunple m their henuatifal suburb of Daphne to Zeus 
the Saviiur. Fiancke, Gesch. Traj. p 268, from Malelas and 
Eustathius. A fresh outbrenk of the Jews in Fgypt and Cyrene at 
this juncture may perhaps be also referred to the excitement wirchk 
flewed on the catastrophe at Antioch. Sce Orus. Ll c.; Eusb. 
Heat. Ecel. iv. 2. ‘ 
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doomed to ominous obscuration at its close, may be di- 
vided, brief as was the interval it embraced, setae 

into two portions. The first of these*in- diton ino 
cludes, as the work of a few months only, 

the annexation of Armenia to the Roman dominions, 
and the consolidation of the Roman power throughout 
the regions between the Euxine and the Caspian, the 
Euphrates and the Caucasus. Our authorities, in- 
deed, are here confused and fragmentary, and it is 
only as a choice of difficulties that we accept the 
arrangement and chronology which seem best ac- 
credited. The commencement of the vear 115 was 
no doubt occupied with preparations for a great mili- 
tary progress, and the emperor’s advance must have 
been retarded by the disaster at Antioch. But the 
legionaries, whose habits of endurance had been re- 
Jaxed under the enervating climate of Syria, required 
to be guided with a strong hand, and Trajan did not 
hesitate to keep the field through the summer heats. 
As he advanced from the Syrian capital to the Arme- 
nian frontier, he received the petty princes of the 
regions on his route, and accepted their homage and 
their gifts with the air of an Oniental potentate. 
Ascending the stream of the Euphrates from the 
Roman outpost at Zeugma, he occupied the passages 
of that river at Samosata and Elegia; and here, on 
the frontier of the Greater Armenia, he awaited the 
arrival of Parthamasiris, whom he had summoned to 
attend him.? The pretender to the throne of Armenia 


! The indiscipline of the Syrian legions and the vigorous mea- 
sures of Trajan are painted in strong coluars by Fruato, Primeip. 
Hist in Opp. Ined 1i. 840.: “ Corruptissim: vero omniam Syriatici 
milites, seditiogi, contuinaccs, apud signa infrequentes . . . Tantam 
uhtans disciphnsz lubem cocrcuit, mdaustria sua ad militandam 
exemplo propusita,” etc. 

* Some of our geographers suppose the existence of two places of 
the name of Elcgia, one corresponding to a modern L[lidjeh, the 
other to Is-Oghla. I find the latter only in Krepert’s elaborate mep 
of Asia Minor, placed on the right or Roman bank of the Euphrates, 
just aboveethe spot where the river falis into the defiles of the, 
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affected independence, and instead of appearing in 
perrcon, took the liberty of sending envoys to confer 
with the riva. chieftain. Trajan refused to admit the 
vassals of & vassal into his presence, and Parthamasiris. 
nuw thoroughly alarmed, was compelled to repair him- 
eer self to the Roman quarters. The Parthian, 
haviourof however, though no match for a Roman 
giris, the enemy in the field, was a bold and magna- 
lumantto mnimous adversary. He advanced gallantly, 

with a small retinue, to the emperor’s tri- 
bunal in the centre of the camp. Taking the diadem 
from his own brows he laid it at Trajan’s feet; then, 
drawing himself up, he stood in dignified silence, ex- 
pecting that this mute submission would be accepted 
in place of humuliating declarations, and that the 
emblem of sovereignty would be returned to him. 
But at the sight of this expressive act of homage from 
the son of the once terrible Pacorus, the whole army 
raised a shout and loudly saluted Trajan as Impe- 
rator, and victor of a bloodless field. The Parthian 
was startled by this sudden tumult, and apprehended 
danger to his person. Turning about to retire, he 
found himself surrounded and retreat intercepted. 
He once more confronted the empe: or, and demanded 
a private interview, that any degiading concessions 
required of him rmaught at least be made out of the 
sight both of his friends and his enemies.” Ie was 
then led, courteously as it would seem in the first 
instance, into the pretorium; but the terms he of- 


Taurus, as Samosata stands just below them. Perhaps this spot ts 
more strictly in Cappadocia than m the Lesser Armenia, which ae 
commonly represcnted as separated by the stream of the Tokhmal- 
Sir; bat on this matter we have no precise infurmat on. In Dion, 
Ixxi. 2, a Roman force 14 said to be cut to pieces, a. D. 162, by the 
Parthians at Elegia in Armenia, and tliy Elepia can only be the 
fruntier station on the Euphrates, as Armema Major, which was an- 
nexed to the empire in 116, was rclinquished a few years later, and 
no Roman furce would be quartered within it I am inclined, 
therefurc, to belzeve sn only one Elegia, . 
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fered were not sufficient. Trajan used no furbeai- 
ance to the rival now in his power. He woul@ be 
satisfied with no less than the cession 02 his country, 
and even this capitulation must be accompanied with 
yalling indignities. The emperor again ascended his 
tribunal, and Parthamasjris, frustrated in « second 
attempt to escape, was now Jed as a captive before 
him, and required to prunounce his submission 1n 
public, that no false account of the circumstances 
might be suffered to transpire. ‘The Parthian, 1n this 
extremity, maintained his self-possession. He proudly 
affirmed that he was neither captured nor conquered ; 
but had come of his own accord, as Tiridates had 
cume to Nero, to conter on equal terms with a vene- 
ous ial. rajan cuitly replied, with the effiontery 
of a Paullus or a Pompeius, that Armenia was a 
Roman dependency, and that he would give its crown 
to nove, but would place 1t under a governor from 
Rome. Parthamasiris and his countrymen were then 
directed to leave the camp, but a Roman squadron 
was given him as an escort, to prevent his communi- 
cating with the native chiefs on his route homewards. 
His Armenian attendants were, however, detained : 
for they were now pronounced to be Roman subjects, 
and to owe no allegiance to the foreign intruder.! 
Even frum Dion’s account, which has been thus 
repeated, Meagre as it is, we are led to ap- ryeacherous 
prehend that Trajan’s conduct was marked pints" 
with a contemptuous disregard of the treat- “™ 
iment due toa fairand open enemy. From the casual 
expression, indeed, of an obscure writer, it has been 
lung inferred that Parthamasiiis actually perished ? ; 


1 Pion, xvii. 18-20. 

? Eutrop. vin. 3.: * Parthamasire oceiso,” to which we may now 
add the suppiemental testimony of Cornelius Fronto (Priacap., Hist 
p. 349.)3 * ‘Trajano ceedes Pauithamastis regis supplicte haud satis 
excusata;s tamcts) ultro le vin aep’ ans, tumultu orto, merito miter- 
fectus est, mehore tamen Rumaneriun fuma umpunce suppiex abisset, 
quaa jure eypplrerum luiset.” 
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and the fragmeuts of a contemporary history lately 
discovered, leave no doubt of the fact, that the dis- 
missal of Pa:thamasiris was only a feint, and that 
the emperor took care tu have him again arrested, 
and when he resisted and flew to arms, caused hiin to 
be brutally slain. While in many respects the pub- 
lic morality of the Romans was purified by their long 
civilization, it must be acknowledged that in the 
treatment of their foes they had made little advance 
either in clemency or good faith. But this sharp 
and sudden blow was successful. Parthamasiris may 
have had no firm footing in the country over which 
he had usurped dommion. The Armenians, finding 
that they had no choice but between submission to 
Rome or to Parthia, may have preferred the rule of 
a proconsul to that of a satrap. At all events, they 
tad yielded without a blow. The Greater and 
Armentas the Lesser Armenia were now, for the first 
the Roman time, anuexed to the empire, and reduced 
ie to the form of a province. The Roman 
standards were planted on the shores of the Cas- 
pian. Araxes chafed in vain against the piers of a 
Roman bridge While these arrangements were in 
progress the conqueror turned northward, and reached 
the hill-station of Sata'’a on the Lycus, which com- 
manded the road into the wild districts on the eastern 
shores of the Euxine. Here he received the homage 
of the Heniochi, and gave a king to the Albani. Here 
he graciously accepted the alliance of the Iberi, the 
Sauromatz, and the tribes of the Cimmerian Bos- 
phorus. He might hope, perhaps, to close the sources 
of the perennial stream of nomade savagery which 
ever broke against the frontiers of his Dacian pro- 
vinces. But the Romans were pleased to hear once 
more the names of clieats and tributaries over whom 
their great Pompeiw. had triumphed in the good old 
days of conquest; :nd they exclaimed with exulta- 
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tion, that under the bravest of her emperors, Rome 
again squared at the world. 

The subsequent exploits of Trajan piideameal 
within a very short space of time, and we | 

urther ac- 
are led to suppose that before the close of qumitinsin 
esoputamia, 

this eventful year, he lauyched his victo- 
rious legions against the centre of the Parthian power. 
The direction of his rnarch may be tiaced perhaps by 
the titles of the princes whose submissiun he succes-~ 
sively received. At the head of these was Abgarus, 
king of Edessa, at the first stage on the roal which 
ei1ossed Mesopotamia trom Zeugma to Nineveh. The 
next in order was Sporaces, phylarch, as he is called, 
of Anthemusia, a town of Macedonian origin on the 
liver Chaboras, His route then was the same which 
had proved fatal to Crassus; but Tiajan was an abler 
captain than the luckless triumvir, and he was moire 
fortunate, also, in having a less able enemy to contend 
with. The Parthian kings, though still bold m lan- 
guage and haughty in their pretensions, were at this 
time broken in power; the spirit of their nation was 
well nigh exhausted, and their realm was ready to 
fall a prey to any resolute assailant. Trajan, indeed, 
won his way by intrigue as much as by the power of 
his arms. His interview with the young son of 
Abgarus, in which he affected to pull the prince play- 
fully by the ears, exemplifies the trivialities to which 
a victorious emperor would descend, when it was 
more convenient to deceive than to threaten his vic- 
tun. The dominions of these petty chiefs were not 
less surely absurbed in the new provinces which the 


' Thas I venture to translate the pugilistic metaphor of Rufus, 
Bierrr ce 21: “movie lacertus ” Eutrop. 4c: “ Armeniam ... 
recep. Albani reyem dedit.  T[berorum regem et Sauromatorum 
et Rosporanorum, Osdrocnornm et Colkhorum in fidem receprt. 
Carduenos et Marcomedas occ upavit.” Comp. Plin. Epist, x 13-15. 
The occupation of Satalais mentioned by Dion, Invi. 9 jb utthe order 
of events is, as ] have said, much confuscd im this writer ~ 1) mains 
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invader added to his empire. From thence, taking 
mrajan cree, @lvantage of the feuds subsisting between 
the Pignevand tife Parthian Chosroes and his vassals, 
was, province Mannus and Manisarus, the invader pushed 
on to Singara, took Nisibis, bridged the 
Tigris, and in spite of the desultory resistance of the 
mountain tribes (for the Parthian king seems to have 
led no army to oppose him), planted himself firmly 
in the region of Adiabene.’ The resistance of the 
Parthians was paralysed by intestine divisions; the 
Romans marched triumphantly from station to sta- 
tion; and before the end of the year Trajan had 
created the new prevince of Assyria, stretching be- 
yond the Tigris to the mountain ridge of Choaties 
and Zagrus, and including the modern Kurdistan. 
The title of Parthicus was well bestowed on the 
achiever of so splendid a conquest, who had thus won 
for the City of the West the sites of Alexander's 
greatest victories, Arbela and Gaugamela.? 
Trajan passed the ensuing winter at Nisibis or 
Tryande. dessa. His ardent soul, still glowing be- 
Dhratentakes, neath the weight of yeais, was inflamed 


phrates, takes 


subdtectne « with the prospect of easy and unlimited 


haxhiens —_ conquests in remotest Asia. F1om the Eu- 


aw B6Y phrates to the Indus, all the tiibes of the 
far East were fluttering with the anticipation of his 
descent upon them.? Vast preparations were made, 


1 Dion, Invi 26 + bd rd Fay’ bwhxOy. Tecan hardly reconcile this 
mark of time with the circumstances detailed, whether we suppose 
the passage of the Tigris to take place in 115 or 116.) I have sup- 
posed in the text that this was the termination of the campaign of 
115, and that Trajan descended the Tigms or the Eup! rates in the 
spring of the following year. 

* The title cf Parthicus does not appear on Trajan’s medals in 
this year (115); but some time must be allowed for the news of his 
hist exploits to reach Rome. On the conquest of Ctes phon, in the 
ensuing year, the army is said to confira the title, as though it had 
been already given. Dion, Ixvin. 28.: thy éxixAnow rot MapOiucod 
é€BeBidoaro 

* Vietor, de Cesar. 13.: “ Ad ortum Solis cunct2e gentes qua 
inter Induw et Euphratem sunt bellu co icusse.” =, 
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and a mighty armament was wafted in the spring of 
116 down the Euphrates, and the flotilla itself trin-- 
ported by simple machinery across the°’neck of lanl 
which separates the Euphrates from the Tigris, in 
order to arrive at Ctesiphon.' This great city, the 
residence of the Parthian sultans, at once opened its 
gates; the army saluted their chief as Imperato, 
and confirmed the title of Parthicus The indepen- 
dence of the great monarchy, once Rome’s only rival, 
seemed for a moment extinguished. The king fled 
into the intelnlor of Media, but the Roman torces 
under Tiajan’s lieutenants pursued him as far a.~ 
Susa, and there captured his daughter and his golden 
throne. Leaving to Lusins Quietus, to pean 
Julius Alexander, and to Erucis Clarus [unches on 
the complete reduction of these regions, “"* 

and more particularly of Seleucia on the Tigris, a citv 
whose Grecian liberties even the Parthian monarch’ 
had respected, Trajan descended 1n -person the stream 
of the now umited rivers, and launched his bark on 
the Persian Gulf. His restless imagination was not 
vet satisfied. He could not repress the puerle ain- 
bition of emulating the first European conqueror «t 
the East, and leading h.s legions to the ocean on 
which the triremes of Alexander had floated. Seeing 
«a vessel laden for India, and about to sail, he ex- 
claimed, Were ZI yet young, J would not atop till I 
tou had reached the limits of the Afacedonian con- 
qupst.2 But the hand of fate was already upon him, 


1 Jiion, Ixvint 238: brepeveyxay ta wAoia dAnois, 2 e. on rollers 
covered with greased skins. Comp. Hor. Od.1 4.2. The canals 
which formerly led from the Euphrates to the Tigris had silted up 
under the negligent government of the Parthians, and the Euphrates 
constantly overflowing its banks had converted these onve fertile 
tracts into a morass, It is tiuc, as Dion remarks, that the bed of 
this river is higher mits mad course than that of the Tigiis , but 
by shilful engineering, a pornon of the ngher stream had formerly 
been conveyed safely into the lower. Comp. Arran. Anah. Alex vn 7. 

Dion, Ixvin 28, Eutrop vin. 2; Juhan, Cas p. 22.: éwede o 
vuey avruis 1% re Terixoy wai Td Map6iucdv tpdracwry yriaro 5¢ 7d yypas, 
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and had he really breathed so wild an aspiration, the 
cirtumstances of the realm he had left behind him 
efechonsin Mtust have speedily dispelled his delusions. 
aun After a few skirmishes with the tribes on 
the coast, the news of defections in his rear caused 
him hastily to retrace his steps. Seleucia, after her 
first submission, encouraged perhaps by his absence, 
had broken out in rebellion, and overpowered a Ro- 
man army. The city was stormed by Clarus and 
Alexander, and according to the historians burnt to 
the ground; but this, there is reason to believe, is a 
gross exaggeration. Trajan, however, was undeceived. 
Heconentsto 2Le confessed that the complete annexation 
r-toreanco- Of these distant regions to the empire was 
nunty of impossible, and he proceeded to set up a 
puppet of his own, a Parthian of royal 
blood, named Parthamaspates, to perpetuate, under 
‘Roman control, the national existence. Repairing to 
(‘tesiphon, he assembled the people in the presence of 
his army, and calling the new candidate before him, 
placed the diadem on his head, with a magniloquent 
harapgue on the splendour of his own achievements.! 
The year 116 closed with this pretended settle- 
ment of Parthian affairs ; but troubles were gathering 
about the conqueror’s path, and his own energies were 
beginning, perhaps, to tail. The last exploit of Tra- 
jan was not a movement in advance, or the opening 
of another vista of triumphs, but an atteinpt, not 
wholly successful, to quell the defection of revolted 
subjects. The little fastness of Atra, the modern El 


as ob émtrpdas adtg@ Trois TlapOcxois apdyuacw éreferAGerv, Fiancke, 
Gesch Trajuns, p 2389. Tins writer places Trajyans visit to the® 
Persian Guif m 117. Hf this could be admitted, the descent of the 
Kuphiates myht be assigned to the spring of 116, but it seems to 
me not to allow time enough for the return to Cressphon and trans- 
acnions there previous to the journey homeward. See beluw = In 
either case thcre 1s no pretence for the as+-umption of some modeins, 
that Trajin launched npon the Arabian occan 

2 Dion, Invi 27 80. The ibaa and -uccesses of Trajan may 
be traced on his existing medals. Sce Eckhel and Fricke, &c. 
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Hadr, on the road from Ctesiphon to Singara, though 
contemptible in itself, was rendered formidable 
by the nature of the country in which it stood, a 
desert almost destitute of water, affording neither 
food for men nor fodder fur horses. The natives 
consecrated this city to the Sun, and the fierce rays 
of that potent luminary striking on a dry and sandy 
suil, furnished a better defence than armies or forti-~ 
fications. Trajan could approach the place only 
with a small body of soldiers, and though he suc- 
ceeded in breaching the walls, he was unable to pene- 
trate them, and in succouring his baffled cohorts he 
was himself struck by an arrow. A thunderstorm 
with rain and hail added io the confusion of the 
Romans; but it served at least to cover their retreat. 
Their food and dimk were poisoned with swarms of 
noxious insects, and the chief was at length com- 
pelled to retire before the last and least formidable 
uf his opponents.! : 

Even under the command of Trajan, that gallant 
captain, an army with its legate had been Generat revoit 
cut in pieves, and the victorious eniperor’s throughoue 
return was neither unmolested nor blood- Vt 
less.2 Such is the testimony of Fronto, no * ‘°° 
favourable witness perhaps, to the disasters which 
clouded the termination of the Parthian campaigns. 
Trajan was now anxious to make his way to Rome. 
He still flattered himself that he had effected per- 
manent conquests, and that the realms of Armenia, 
Mesopotamia, and Assyiia beyond the Tigiis would 


1 Dion, Ixvuni 31. The posinen of Atra or Atrae is fixed by the 
statement of Steph. Byzant. (ex Arian xvu. Parthie.). ‘Atpu 
wéAcs weratd Etbppdrou xal Tiypnros. Francke, p. 293 

? Fionto, Prineep Hist. p. 338 . * Sed etm fortissim: imperato- 
ns ductu legarus cum exeicitu cesue, et paincipis ad trumphum de- 
cedentis haudquaquam s cura nec imciucnta regressia.” It wall be 
understood that Fronto, wntme under Tiajan’s successor, is not in- 
disposed to point out the circumstances which detract fiom the great 
conquerur’s @nrivalled merits. 
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continue, under the control of his lieutenants, a 
lasting trophy of the Roman Terminus.’ But his 
own weaknegs was no doubt sensibly increasing. He 
had not provided for the succession, and with his 
habitual deference to the senate, he might shrink 
from the odium of making an appointment except in 
their presence, or with their concurrence. Mean- 
while, within the borders of the empire, sympathetic 
movements of revolt responded pulse by pulse to the 
death spasms of Armenia and of Parthia. The Jewish 
insurrection, so long impending, had burst forth in 
several quarters. The fall of Antioch was perhaps a 
signal for a final appeal to the Deliverer of Israel.? 
(nce more the children of Moses and David helieved 
that heaven had declared for them by outward tokens, 
and that their long-destined triumph was at hand. 
The Jewish population of Palestine and Syria had 
not yet recovered from its exhaustion, but the num- 
ber of this people was very conaiderable in Cyprus, 
lving over against Antioch, where Augustus had 
granted to the first Herod the privilege of working 
the copper mines, whence the island deiived its 


1 Rufus, Breviar. 14: “ Ad extremum sub Trajano principe regi 
majoris Armeniwz diadema sublatum est, et per Trajanum Aimema, 
Mesopotamia, Assylia ct Alabia provineizs facte snnt” Eutrop 
+2. 3) «“ Seleaciam et Ctesasphontem, Babylonem et Mgssentiis, viert 
uc tenuit. usque ad Indise fines et mare 1ubrum accessit. atque thi 
tres provineias feeit, Armemam, Assiriam, Mesopotamiam ” Tac 
Ann 1. 61.: “Rom. Imp quod nunc ad mare rubrum patescit,” 7 e. 
the Persian Gulf. ‘ 

2 Orosius sums up the great featurcs of this wide-spread insurrec- 
tion in a few vehement sentences: “ Incredibili desnde motu sub uno 
tempore Judi, quasi rabie efferati, per diversas terrarum partes 
exarserunt. Nam et per totam Libyam adversus incolas atroc issima 
bella gesscrunt: quse adeo tunc interfectis cultombus desolata est, ut 
nist pustea Hadrianus imperator collectas ahunde colonias luc de- 
duxisset, vacua penitus terra, abrasu habitatore, mansissct. zy ye 
tum vero totam at Cyrenen et Thebaida cruentis seditionibus turba- 
+ rant. In Alexandria autem commuis-o piecho sicti et attriti sunt 
In Mesopotamia quoque rebellantibus juseu Imperatois bellum 
Hiatum est, Itaque multa milla eorum vasta code deleti sunt. Sa- 
jammem sane, uibem Cypri, interfectas omnibus incolif dele. erunt.” 
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name. This rich and pleasant territory had afforded 
2a refuge to the Jews of the continent througa thfee 
cenerations of disturbance and alarm, ahd the He- 
brew race was now probably not inferior there in 
number to the native Syrians or Greeks. On the first 
outburst of a Jewish revolg, the whole island fell into 
the hands of the insurgents, and became an arsenal 
and a rallying point for the insurrection, which soon 
spread over Egypt, Cyrene and Mesopo- , | 

tamia. The leader of the revolt in Cyprus outbreak ch 
bore the name of Artemion, but we know ~”” 

no particulars of the war in this quarter, except that 
240,000 of the native population are said to have 
fallen victims to the exterminating fury of the insur- 
vents. When the rebellion was at last extinguished 
in blood, the Jews were forbidden thenceforth to set 
foot on the island, and even if diiven thither by stre-s 
of weather the penalty of death was mercilessly en- 
forced against them.! 

Throughout Mesopotamia the movements of dis- 
affection ‘to the Roman conquest Were COD- geuy-nrew't in 
nected with this Jewish outbreak. Tuusius ‘"* 63 Faee= 
Quietus, the best of Trajan’s generals, charged with 
the task of completing the reduction of the new pro- 
vince, was especially enjoined to clear it of this element 
of perpetual resistance.?, On the coast of Libya the 
contest assumed a still more formidable character. 
The Jewish population of the Cvrenaica outnumbered 
thg natives, and the fanaticisin which had been aroused 
by the pretended mission of Jonathan was fanned 
into a fiercer flame by a chief, who seems to have 
borne the double name of Andieas Lucullus.* Here 


§ Dion, Ixviii. 32. The historian’s father was governor of Crpras, 
wh ch was attached to the province of Cileit, and the statement in 
the text scems to have been derved from spi cial sources. 

2 Jrion, Ixveiz. 383 3; Euseb. Ast. Eccl. wo 2: 6 3€ atrroxpdreos 
Swostedoas xal tors é»y Mecoxoranig "Jovdalous éx 6 poénGa: reis abrdécr, 
Aovurie Kuhtm wpocérater (xxadupa: ris éxapx‘as a’Truus. 

3 Jaon calls hem © Andrias,” and Eusebius © Lacauas,” which may 
be igi dered by ** Lacullus.” 
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the insurgents were for a time triumphant, and dis- 
graced their success by the cruelties they committe] 
on the surprised and overpowered Cyrenians; for 
the hostility of the Jews in these parts was directed 
less against the central government and the Ruman 
residents, than the native race with whom they alwavs 
dwelt in habits of mutual animosity ; of these 220,000 
are said to have perished, many of them in torments 
inflicted with cannibal ferocity. After every allow- 
ance for the exaggeration usual in such cases, there 
seems no reason to ques ion the general truth of these 
charges against the insurgents, and in as far as their 
barbarity was wreaked on the natives rather than 
on the Romans, the excuse of despair, and even of 
revenge, has no place. From Cyrene the flame 
quickly spread to Egypt. The prefect Lupus was 
worsted in several encounters, and shut up within 
the walls of Alexandria, where, however, he indem- 
nified himself for his losses bv the massacre of the 
Jewish residents. His position was still 
precarious, when Martius Turbo came fiom 
Trajan to the rescue, and the frantic resistance of the 
rebels was at last overcome after a protracted resis- 
tance, and in aseries of engagements. The histonan 
Appian, in speaking of the expiatory chapel which 
was dedicated to Pompeius at the foot wf Mount 
(‘asius, remarks incidentally, This little shrine acus 
destroyed in our own time by the Jews, in the in- 
ternecine war which Trajun waged against theri.' 
Such was the fury on the one side, such the vengeance 
on the other. 

The report of these internal] troubles cast a deep 
Trajanretums Gloom over Trajan’s spirit. He was con- 
to Anuioche = scious that he had no lunger the strength to 
contend in person against them, and it was no doubt 


and in Eg; pt 


1 Salvador refers to this passage (Bell Civ 11.90) with the abject 
of signahzing the mercilessnees of the Romans; but this is the device 
€ of an advocate, and does not befit the impart ility of hifory. 
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with bitte: sorrow that he took leave of his armies at 
Antioch, and handed over to his lieutenants the cém- 
rades of so umany well-fought fields. As the 

° ° Tris sickness 
suminer advanced, he turned his face again oni return 
westward: but his rebust constitution had one 
been shattered by fatigues possibly the chagrin of his 
last repulse had aggravated the pestilential vapours of 
Atra. According to some accounts, he fancied him- 
self suffering frum poison; but the virus, 1f such 
there were, was infused into his system bv the air and 
the climate, not by the hand of man. His disorder 
appeais to have assumed the form of dropsy. He 
became rapidly worse, and could pruceed no further 
than Selinus in Cilicia, where he expired on one of 
the first davs of August. His regen, ex- ,naceathat 
tended beyond the term of any of his pre- “!™ 
decessors since Tiberius, numbered nimeteen years 
and a half, and he had reached the age of sixty-tive 
years, spent in almost uninterrupted activity. Trajan 
was the first of the Cwsars who had met his death at 
a distance from Rome and Italy, the first whose lite 
had been cut short 1n the actual service of his country. 
Such a fate deserved to be signalized by an estra- 
ordinary distinction. The charred remains of the 
greatest of the emperors were conveyed to Rome, and 
suffered tg repose in a golden urn, at the foot of his 
own column, within the precincts of the eity.' 

But the thread of imperial hfe could hardly 
sngp without a jar which would be felt pono tne 
throughout the whole extent of the empire. $WEticn urthe 
Trajvn, like Alexander, had been cut off 
suddenly mm the far East, and, like Alexander, he had 


? Eutropiug, viii 5.: “Solus omnium intra urbem sepultuas est.” 
The same distinction had been accorded to Julius Csesar: * Oson 
ejyus collocata m urna aurea m foro quod sedificavit sub columna 
situsunt.” Dron, lxix. 2: ta S€ rou Tpatavet 6074 tv tq xior: abtrou 
xazereOy, The cohunn scem» indeed to stand precisely on the hne 
of the Serviam wall. 
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left no avowed successor. Several of his generals 
abroad might advance nearly equal claims to the 
sword of Trajan ; some of the senators at home might 
deem themselves not unworthy of the purple of Nerva. 
On every side there was an army or 1 faction ready 
to devote itself to the servéce of its favourite or its 
champion. The provinces lately annexed were at 
the same time ina state of ominous agitation; along 
one-half of the frontiers, Britons. Germans, and Sar- 
matians were mustering their forces for invasion; a 
virulent insurrection was still glowing throughout a 
larve portion of the empire. Nevertheless the com- 
pact body of the Roman commonwealth was still held 
firmly together by its inherent self-attraction. There 
was no tendency to split in pieces, as in the ill- 
cemented masses of the Macedonian conquest; and 
the presence of mind of a clever woman was well em- 
ployed in effecting the peaceful tiansfer of power, 
and reheving the state from the stress of disruption. 
Of the accession of Publius .Elhus Hadrianus to 
Trajan fort. the empire; of the means hy which it was 
nementof ns Cffected ; of the character and reputation he 
ee brought with him to the throne; of the first 
measures of his reign, by which he renounced the 
latest conquests of his predecessor, while be put forth 
all his power to retain the realms bequeathed him 
from an earlier period, I shall speak at large here- 
after. It will be well to return, in concluding our 
present review of Eastern affairs, to the great Jewigh 
insurrection, and the important consequences which 
followed from it. Trajan was surely fortunate in the 
moment of his death. Vexed as he doubtless was, 
by the frustration of his grand desigus for incorpo- 
rating the Parthian monarchy with the Roman, and 
fulfilling the idea of universal empire which had 
flitted through the mind of Pompeius or Julius, but 
had been deliberately rejected by Augustus and Ves- 
e pasian, his proud spirit would have been broken 
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indeed, had he lived to witness the difficulties in 
which Rome was plunged at lis death, the spread of 
the Jewish revolt in Asia and Palestine, th® aggressions 
of the Moors, the Scythians, and the Britons at the 
most distant puints of his dominiuns.! The momentary 
success of the msurgents gf Cyprus and Cyrene had 
prompted a general assurance that the conquering 
race was no Jonger invincible, and the last great 
triumphs of its legions were followed by a rebound of 
fortune still more momentous. The first taananrenn- 
act of the new reign was the formal relin- stew provinces 
. bey: nd the 
quishment of the new provinces beyond the Euphrates. 
Euphrates.2 The Parthian tottered back with feeble 
step to his accustomed frontiers. Arabia was left 
unmolested: India was no longer menaced. A1menia 
found herself once more suspended between two rival 
empires, of which the one was too weak to seize, the 
other too weak to retain her. All the forces of Rome 
in the East were now set tree to coinplete the sup- 
pression of the Jewish disturbances. The flames cf 
insurrection which had broken out in so many remote 
quaiters were concentrated, and burnt more fiercely 
than ever. in the ancient centre of the Jewish national- 
ity. Martius Turbo, appomted to command , 
. . nenrrection 
in Palestine, was equally amazed at the vrtne Jewsin 
fanaticism and the numbers of people whose ~~ 
faith had been mocked, whose hopes frustrated, whose 


? Spartan, Hadrian. §.: “Deficientibus his nationibus quas Tra- 
jar@s subcgerat, Mauri lacessebant, Sarmate bellum = inferebant, 
Britanni tener sub Romana ditione non poterant, gv ptus sdi- 
tionibus urgebatur, Lycia denique ac Palestina rebciles an:mos 
efierebant.” 


® Spartian, L ¢ : “ Quare omnia trans Euphratem ac Tigrim rel- 
quit, exemplo ut dicebat Catonis, qui Macedonas hiberos pronuntiavit 
gtta tenert non poterant "” See Livy, xiv 18., who however gives a 
different account of the matter, Ot Hadiian’s relingquishment of 
Dacia I shall speak hiuter. There seems no reason whatever for 
attributing to jialousy of Trajan measures which were imperanyecly 
demanded by the circumstances of the times, Comp. Eutrop. vin. 3.3 
Fionte, Proagp. Hist. p. 244. 
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young men had been decimated, whose old men, 
women and children, had been enslaved and exiled. 
Under the téaching of the doctors of Tiberias faith had 
been cherished, and hope had revived. Despised and 
unmolested for fifty years, a new generation had risen 
from the soil of their ancestors, recruited by the mul- 
titudes who flocked homewards year by year, with an 
unextinguishable love of country, and reinforced by 
the fugitives from many scenes of persecution, all 
aplmated with a growing conviction that the last 
struggle of their race was at hand, to be contested on 
the site of their old historic triumphs. 

It is not perhaps wholly fanciful to imagine that 
rhejenn  wle Jewish leaders, after the fall of their city 
nattonaity and temple and the great dispersion of their 


preserv 


the teabing people, deliberately invented new means 
of the Jc wach e ° 

axtosat for maintaining their cherished nationality. 
Tiberias. . 

Their conquerors, as they might observe, 
were scattered, hke themselves, over the face of the 
glube, and abode wherever thev conquered; but the 
laws, the manners, and the traditions of Rome weie 
preserved almost intact amidst alien races by the con- 
sciousness that there existed a visible centre of their 
nation, the source, as it were, to which they might 
repair to draw the waters of political life. But the 
dispersion of the Jews seemed the more irremediable, 
as the destruction of their central home was com- 
plete. To preserve the existence of their nation one 
other way presented itself. In their sacied bogks 
they retained a common bond of law and doctrine, 
such as no other people could boast. In those vene- 
rated recoids they possessed, whether on the Tiber or 
the Euphrates, an elixir of unrivalled virtue. With 
a sudden revulsion of feeling, the popular orators 
and captiins betook themselves to the study of the 
law, its history and antiquities, its actual text and its 
inner meaning. The schools of Tiberias resounded 
with debate on the 1ival principles of interpretatiun, 
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the ancient and the modern, the stricter and the laxer, 
known respectively by the names of their teachers, 
Schammai and Hillel. The doctors decided in fa~ 
vour of the more accommodating system, by which 
the stern exclusiveness of the orginal letter was ex- 
tenuated, and the law of the rude tribes of Palestine 
moulded to the varied taste and temper of a cosmo- 
politan society, while the text itse'f was embalmed in 
the Masora, an elaborate system of punctuation and 
notation, to every particle of which, to ensure its 
uncorrupted preservation, a mystical significance was 
attached. By this curious contrivance the letter of 
the Law, the charter of Judaism, was sanctified for 
ever, while its spirit was remodelled to the exigencies 
of the present or the future, till 1t would have been 
no Jonger recogmsed by its authors, or even by very 
recent disciples. To this new learning of traditions 
and glosses the ardent youth of the nation devoted 
itself with a fanaticism not less vehement than that 
which had fought and bled half a century before. 
The name of the Rabbi Akiba is preserved 7, ,,ca: 

as a type of the hierophant of restored {yin 
Judaism. The stories respecting him are 4“ 
best expounded as myths and fhgures. He reached, 
it was said, the age of a hundred and twenty year., 
the period,assigned in the sacred records to his pro- 
totype the lawgiver Moses. [.ake David, in his youth 
he kept sheep on the mountains; hke Jacob, he 
senyed a master, a rich citizen of Jerusalem; for 
Jerusalem in his youth was still standing. His mas- 
ter’s daughter cast eyes of affection upon him, and 
offered him a secret marnage: but this damsel was 
no other than Jerusalem itself, so often imaged to the 
mind of the Jewish people by the figwe of a maiden, 
a wife, or a widow. This mystic bride required him to 
repair to the schoo!s, acquire knowledge and wisdom, 
surround himself with disciples; and such, as we 
have seengwas the actual policy of the new defenders 
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of Judaism. The damsel was rebuked by her indig- 
nant father; but when after the lapse of twelve years 
Akiba returfied to claim his bride with twelve thou- 
sand scholars at his heels, he overheard her reply- 
ing, that long as he had been absent she only wished 
him to prolong his stay twice over, so as to double 
his knowledge ; whereupon he retu:ned patiently to 
his studies, and frequented the schools twelve yeais 
Jonger. Twice twelve years thus past, he returned 
once more with twice twelve thousand disciples, and 
then his wife received him joyfully, and covered as 
she was with rags, an outcast and a beggar, he pre- 
sented her to his astonished followers as the being to 
whom he owed his wisdom, his fame, and his fortune. 
Such were the legends with which the new learning 
was consecrated to the defence of Jewish nationality.! 

The concentration of the Roman forces on the soil 
Re-cochebas, Of Palestine seems to Lave repressed tui a 
the Son ofa, season all overt attempts at insurrection. 
jeaderof the ‘The Jewish leaders restrained thei: follow- 
Ap 131 ers from action, as long as it was possible 
mon ee to feed their spint with hopes only. It 
was not till about the fourteenth year of Hadrian’‘s 
reign that the final revolt broke out, but it will be 
convenient to embrace it in our present review of 
the long struggle of the nation throughput the 1e- 
gions in which it was dispersed. When the Jews 
of Palestine launched forth upon the war, the doctor 
Akiba gave place to the warrior Barcochebas. This 
gallant warrior, the last of the national heroes, re- 
ceived or assumed his title, the Sun of the Star, 
given successively to several leaders of the Jewish 
people, in tuken of the fanatic expectations of divine 
deliverance by which his countrymen did not yet 
cease to be animated.2- Many were the legends 


? Salvador, Domination Romaime en Judée, iv 547 foll. 
2 The allusion was to the prophecy of Balaam, Numbers xxiv. 17. 
Comp. Euseb, Hist #<el iv. 6. 
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which declared this champion’s claims to the leader- 
ship of the national cause. His size and strenvth 
were vaunted as more than human; it was the arm 
of God, not of man, said Hadrian, when he saw at 
last the corpse encircled by a serpent, that could 
alone strike down the giant. Flame and smuke 
were seen to issue from his lips in speaking, a poi- 
tent which was rationalized centuries later ito a 
mere co.juror’s artifice.! The concourse of the Jew- 
Ish nation at his summons was symbolized, with a 
curious retfeience to the prevalent idea of Israel as 
a school and the Law as a master, by the story that at 
Bethar, the appointed rendezvous and last stronghold 
of the national defence, were four hundred acadeinies, 
each 1uled by four bundred teachers, each teacher 
boasting a class of four hundred pupils. Akiba, 
now at the extreme point of his protracted existence, 
like Samuel of old, nominated the new David to the 
cluefship of the people. He girded Barcochebas with 
the sword of Jehovah, placed the staff of command 
in his hand, and held hiunvselt the stiup by which he 
vaulted into the saddle.? 

The last revolt of the Jewish people was precipi- 
tated apparently by the increased severity of neteat of me 
the measures which the rebelhon under uth ot Bar- 
Trajan had drawn down. They complained eee 
that Hadrian had enrolled himself as a pro- 4 ¢ 3 
selyte uf the Law, and were doubly incensed against 
hiya as a persecutor and a renegade. This assertion 
ea may have no foundation; on the other hand, 
1t is not unlikely that this prince, a curious explorer 
of religious opinions, had sought initiation ito some 
of the mysteries of the Jewish faitb and ritual. But 

! The state. ent rests on the authority of Ste Jerome, who derdcs 
the mop sture with fanatical bitternesy Ja Ruf an (tom. rv. par. 
2 ». 466 ed 1706): * Ut alle Barcochebas auctor sedition Jada x 
st.pulam im ure succensaum anhelitu ventilabat, ut flammas cvowere 


putaretar.” 2 
2 Salvadey ii, 569.; with citations from the Talmud. 
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however this may be, be gave thetn mortal offence 
by perceiving the clear distinction between Judaism 
and Christianity, and by forbidding the Jews tv so- 
journ in the town which he was again raising on 
the ruins of Jerusalem, while he allowed free access 
to their rivals. He is said to have even prohibited 
the rite of cincumeision, by w hich thev jealously main- 
tained their separation trom the nations of the West. 
At last, when they rose in arms, he sent his best 
generals against them. Tinnius Rufus was long 
baffled, and often defeated ; but Julius Severts, fol- 
lowing the tactics of Vespasian, constantly 1efused 
the battle they offered him, and 1educed their strong- 
holds in succession by supeiior discipline and re- 
sources.' Barcochebas struggled with the obstinacy 
of despair. Every excess of cruelty was committed 
on both sides, and it is well perhaps that the details 
of this mortal spasm are almost wholly lust to us. 
The later Christian writers, while they allude with 
unseemly exultation to the overthrow of one inveterate 
enemy by another, who proved himself in the end 
not less inveterate, affirmed that the barbarities of 
the Jewish leader were mainly directed against them- 
selves. On such interested assertions we shall place 
little rehance. In the counter-narrative of the Jews 
even the naine of Christian 1s contemptuously dis- 
regarded. It relates, however, how at the storming of 
Bethar, when Barcochebas perished in the tield, ten 
of the most learned of the Rabbis were taken and 
put cruelly to death, while Akiba, reserved to expire 
Jast, and torn in pieces with hot pincers, continued to 
attest the great principle of the Jewish doctrine, still 
exclaiming in his death-throes, Jehovah erhad ; God 
as one? 

The Jews who fell in these their latest combats 
are counted by hundreds of thousands, and we may 


2 Dion, lxix 13. a.p. 132-135, a vu. 885-888, Hadrian. 6-19. 
s Salvador, ¢ i. 877 
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conclude that the suppression of the revolt was fol- 


lowed by sanguinary proscriptions, by whole- 5. asuon of 
sale captivity, and general banishmenht.! the elons of 
The dispersion of the unhappy race, par- line, and deve- 
ticularly in the West, was now complete bhely pisce> ot 
and final. The sacred soil of Jerusalem . p 1 
was occupied by a Roman colony, which “™*™ 
received the name of A¢lia Capitolina, with reference 
to the emperor who founded it, and to the supreine 
God of the Pagan mythology, installed on the de- 
secrated summits of Zion and Moriah. The fane of 
Jupiter was erected on the site of the holy Temple, 
and a shrine of Venus flaunted, we are assured, on 
the very spot hallowed to Christians by our Lord’s 
crucifixion.?, But Hadrian had no purpose of insulting 
the disciples of Jesus, and this desecration, if the 
tradition be true, was probvbly accidental. A Jewi-h 
legend affirms that the figure of a swine was sculptured, 
in bitter mockery, over a gate of the new city. The 
Jews have retorted with equal scorn that the effigy ot 
the unclean animal, whieh represented to their niumd- 
every low and bestial appetite, was a fitting emblem 
of the colony and its founder, of the lewd woiship 
of its gods, and the vile propensities of its empero1.4 
The fancy of later Christian writers, that Hadrian 
regarded their co-religionists with special 5,n9) sepera- 
consideration, seems founded on a miscon- ¢prniihs 
ception. We hear, indeed, of the gracious- %™ e/ews- 
news with which he allowed them, among other sec- 


' Dion specifies the exact number of the Jewish people slain in 
battle at 580,000, while, as he says. the multitudes that perished by 
famine and pestilence cxcecded all calculation, ‘These statements 
are probably as extravagant as those of Josephus, Dion adds, how- 
ever, a singular circumstance, if true, with reference to the losses of 
the Romans, namely, that tn his despatches to the senate, the em- 
peror was constrained to omit the usual formula: “ If you and yours 
are well, :¢ is well ; I and my army are well.” Dion, Ixix. 14. 

# This last fact, for which we are referred to Epiphan , de Mens. 
14., is allowed to be duubsful by Gregorovius, Hudr, p. 56. 

> Salvadon? 1i. 583. 
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tarians, to defend their usages and expound their 
doctrines in his presence; and doubtless his curiosity, 
if no worthiet feeling, was moved by the fact, which 
he fully appreciazed, of the interest they excited in 
certain quaiters of the empire. But there is no evi- 
dence that his favour extended further than to the 
l1ecognition of their independence of the Jews, from 
whom they now formally separated themselves, and 
the discouragement of the local persecutions to which 
they were occasionally subjected.' So far the bigoted 
hostility of their enemies was overruled at last in 
thei: favour. In another way thev learnt to profit 
by the example of their rivals. From the recent 
policy of the Jews they might understand the ad- 
vantage to a scattered community, without a local 
centre or a political status, of erecting in a volume of 
sacred recoids their acknowledged standard of faith 
and practice. The Scriptures of the New Testament, 
hke the Mischna of the Jewish Rabbis, took the place 
of the Holy of Holies as the tabernacle of their God, 
and the pledge of their union with Him. The canon 
of their sacred books, however casual its apparent 
formation, was indeed a providential development. 
The habitual references of bishops and doctors to the 


1 Orosius, vii. 13., expresses the faxourable opinion commonly 
entertained of this emperor by the Christians, on the ground that he 
relieved them from persecution, and avenged them on the crucl 
Baicochebas: “ Pisecepityue ne cur Judeo intrand: Hicrosolymam 
essct Iicentia, Chiistianis tantam civitate permissa.” On the other 
hand Sulp. Severus speaks very bitterly of Hadrian. “Qua temy :s- 
tute Hadrianus, existimans se Christianam fidem loc: injarza perem)- 
turum, et in templo ac loco Domimice passionis demonum sipulacia 
constitut Et qua Christiani ex Judsis potisimum putabantur 
(namque tum Iicrosolyme non nisi ex circumcisione habebat eccle- 
sia sacerdotem), mihtum cohortem custodias in perpetuum agitare 
jussit, quae Judw@os omnes Hieiosolyme aditu arcerct. Quod quidem 
Chitstianze fider proficicbat, quia tum pene omnes Christum Jieam 
sub observutione legis crvdebant ..... - Itatum primiun Marcus 
ex gentibus apud Eherozsolymam episcopus fait” Mist Sacro ii 45. 
This last fact 1s taken fiom Eusebius, who yives a catalogue of the 
twelve bishops. all of the circumcision, who ,had previously presided 
ove: the chuich at Jcrusal m. Hist Eccl. 1. ¢. : 
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words of their Founder, and the writings of his first 
disciples, guided them to the proper sources of their 
faith, and taught them justly to discriminate the 
genuine from the spurious. Meagre as are the 
remains of Christian literature of the second century, 
they tend to confirm our qssurance that the Seriptures 
of the New Dispensation were known and recognised 
as divine at that early period, and that the Church of 
Christ, the future mistress of the world, was already 
become a great social fact, an empire within the 
empire. 


we 
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Bisth and parentage of Hadrian.--His education and accomplish- 
ments. — His mse under Trajan’s guardianship — His alleged 
adoption and succession.—He abandons Trajan’s conquests in the 
East —His campaign in Moesia, a. D. 118.—Suppression of a con- 
spiracy agamst him.—He courts the senate and the people.— 
Tladman’s first progress.—He visits Gaul, Germany, Spain, Mau- 
1¢etamia, confers with the king of Farthia, visits Athens, Sicily and 
Carthage, A D. 119-123. — His second progress: he resides at 
Athens, Alexandra, and Antioch , character of learning and 
society at these cities respectively; he revisits Athens, and retuins 
finally to Rome, a. p. 125—184.—His buildings at Rome —Adop- 
tion of Ceiomus Verus, A D. 135, who dies prematurely — Adop- 
tion of Aurelius Antoninus, A. D. 138, who adopts Annius Verus 
and L Verus, — Infirmities and death of Hadnan, a p 138 — 
Tits character and personal appearance. (A. D. 117—138, a. tu. 
870-891.) 


Tue family of the man who had now attained the 
Buthana SOVereignty of the Roman people, was 
parentage or ~§=derived from the obscure municipality of 


the emperor 


Pane Hadria in Picenum, an offshoot from the 
Etruscan city of Cisalpine Gaul which gave its name 
to the Adriatic sea.! Three centuries earlier, a direct 


* We arrive, with the reign of Hadrian, at the series of imperial 
biographies which goes under the name of the Histqr:ra Augusta 
The writers, s:x in nambcr, are known as Spartiuanus, Capitolinus, 
Galhhcanus, Lampridius, Trebellius and Vopiscus. It comprises, 
with one short interval, an account of the empcrors from the death 
of Trajan to the accession of Diocletian, under whom, o1 not leng 
after, the several pieces scem to have been written. Of the writers 
themselves little or nothing is known, nor arc the limits of their re- 
spective authorship im all cases satisfactonly determined Hence 
Gibbon preferred to cite them indiscriminately under the common 
tule of the Augustun Hutory. Of their value a gcod estimate is 
given by Professor Ramsay in Smith’s Dictzonary Cluss. Brograph. 
They follow the type of the biographies of Suctomiuc, and we may 
perhaps rely upon them generally for their account of the salient 
escnts of lustory, and their views of charactcr; but we must goard 
against the trifling and incredible anecdotes with which they abound, 
and ack.owledge their infcriomty in credit even to the biographice 
of the Caesars. e 
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ancestor had visited Spain in the armies of the 
Scipios, and had settled in the Roman colony of 
Italica, where his descendants continued] to retain, in 
the surname of Hadrianus, a memorial of the place 
whence they originally sprang. The lian Gens, 
with which the empero; claimed connexion, was an 
ancient stem, which hed thrown off many illustrious 
branches, distinguished in the records of the ple- 
beian nobility of Rome. But the pride of historic 
descent was already becoming faint among the 
Romans. The new men, raised by imperial favour 
from the lowest class of citizens, and even from the 
1anks of foreign freedmen, or thrown up by the 
mutations of fortune from their decent obscurity in 
the provinces, had so far outnumbered the remnant 
of really ancient families, as even to cast a slur on 
the genuine claims of birth and ancestral dignity. 
The complacent feelings with which a few scions ot 
the old aristucracy might still regard their historic 
origin, must have been sorely lacerated by the scorn 
with which they were chastised by Juvenal. In 
branding their pretensions as weak and even crinunal, 
he spoke, as they well knew, the real sentiments of 
the day.' Accordingly Hadrian's flatterers made 


1 Juvenal, Saé. vin : 

« Barus enim ferme sensns communis in illa Fortuna ... . 
miscrum cst alionum incumbeie fam .. . ergo cavebis, Et metues, 
ne tu sis Creticus aut Camerinus.” 

The satnist expresses the common sense and utilitarian logic of 
hk day, when the people were awakening from many ancient illu- 
sions, the belief in which, nevertheless, had constituted the strength 
of the nation, Such a diatribe as his eighth satires a startling sign 
of the age of transiuon to which it belonged We cannot imagine 
wuts being written even a century carlier. Tiberius, and pussibly 
Augustus, would have rejoiced at such a blow administered to the 
haughty auistecracy, which they flattered and cajoled; but the times 
were not then ripe for it. It would have been equally out of date a 
century later. An appeal to the “sensus communis,” or common 
feclings of mankimd, marks the decline of the “ animus civilis,” or 
‘* sensus vere Romanus,” as we might call it. The whole satire in- 
dicates contempt for privileges of birth, and even of race. The 
Arpinate is as good as the Roman, the plebcian as the patncian, the” 
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apparently no effort to prove, by forced or fancied 
gentalogies, that their patron deserved by his birth a 
primacy of Konour among his countrymen. They 
were content that he should be judged by his per- 
sonal merits, and these, as it proved, were unquestion- 
ably such as could be littlg enhanced by the fairest 
gifts of fortune. It is enough, then, to say that P. 
/Elius Hadrianus was the son of Hadrianus Afer, a first 
cousin of Trajan. His mother was a Domitia Paulina 
of Gades. His grandfather Mamnllinus was the first of 
the family who attained the dignity of a senator, and 
his sister Paulina was united to a man of great 
distinction at Rome, many yeais older than herself, 
named Servianus. Hadrian was born at Rome, 
Jan. 24, a.p. 76 (a.ct. 829), 1n the seventh consulship 
of Vespasian.! 

Hadrian’s childhood was spent probably at Rome, 
Miseducation amidst the high society of the capital, aud 
plshments. When he was left an orphan at the ave of 
ten years, he was taken under the guardianship of 
Trajan, then occupying the post ot pizxtorian piefect, 
and of a knight of good family, named Attianus.? 
For five years he was placed under the fashionable 
teachers of letters and philosophy in Greece, and the 


slave as the frecman Comp. Juven. vui. 56., with the argument 
at the conclusion of Dion Cliys Orat. xv. 

1 Spartian, Hadrian. 1. It will be convenient to the reader to have 
a@ 8ynoptical view of the conneaion of the two emperors. 








tt (imp ) 
Matidia ws Plotina 


Trajanus (avus Imp. Traj ) ‘ 
Hadrianns ! [ 
Matiliiuus (avus Imp Hadr.)=U!pia Trajancus ete ee 
ra) 
Domitia = Hadrianus Afer ] { 
Paulina | (pater Imp. Hadr.) Marciana TRalanrs 


Paulma Hanaianvus=Julia Sabina 
=: Servianus (inp > 


? Spartian, Madr. Lc.; Dion, Ixix. 1. The MSS. fluctuate bee 
» $vecn the names Attianus and Tatianus. ¢ 
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success which attended him in these and other kindred 
studies, the boast of the city of Minerva, gained*hun 
the familiar nickname of Grzculus.* fe became 
enbued, we are assured, with the true spirit of the 
Athenians, and not only acquired their language, 
but rivalled them in all theer special acconplish- 
ments, in singing, in playing, tn medicine, In 
muthematics, in painting and in sculpture, in which 
he nearly equalled a Polycletus and a Euphranor.? 
His memory, it is added, was prodigious, his appl:- 
ention tncredible. He was various and versatele tre 
has tastes ; his enterests were manifold and many- 
sided. He waa smart inattach, and ready in reply 
with arquucnt, abuse, or banter. But the activity 
of bis body equalled that of his mind, and besides the 
ordinary tiamning in aims and feats of agility which 
was proper to lis ave and position, he devoted him- 
self with arduur tu the toils and excitement of the 
ciase. The hizh places of Roman svciety had seen 
no such universal talents since thuse of the incom- 
parable Julius, and Hadrian might rival, moreover, 
the son of Venus himself in the majestic beauty of 
his person, and the gracefulness of his inanners. We 
know, unfortunately, too httle of his real character 
to judge of the points in which his inferlority actually 
consisted, and why it is that the first of the Caesars 
o naturally takes his place in the bighest rank of 


»' Spartian, 2c. This writer, from whose confused statements we 
gather our information about Hadrian's early eareer, does not ex- 
pressly svy that he was elueated at Athens * Quintodecimo anno 
ad patiiam redit;” by which Fo undetstand © Rome,” where he was 
born, where ho soon after this peod filled the office of “decemvir 
hulus dyudicandy.” Casaubon thinks it refers to Italica, the home 
of his family, and gravely asks,“ An quia Rome natnus gqmden 
Madianus sed Italie conceptus ?* If Hadriin so returred tu 
Rome im fis fifteenth sear, he must have been educated clscew here, 
and therefure, as we may conclude, m Greece. 

2 Victor, Epet, 28.: © Proxime Polycletus et Euphranoras." In 
the text I have cxtiacted only a specumen of the long hst of exccl- 
fenccs cnufuated by the waiter. ° 
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genius, while the cleverest of his successors is hardly 
set ‘above the second ; but this, at least, we may ob- 
serve, that thé mere acquisition of manifold knowledge 
was far easier in the time of Hadrian than at the 
earlier epoch, and that in a generation of intellectual 
dwarfs, a moderate stature juight command extrava- 
gant admiration. Yet it may fairly be concluded that 
the first man of one age would probably have made 
himself first in any other, and the rivalry of a Cicero, 
a Varro, and a Sulpicius might have elevated Hadrian 
to the acknowledged pre eminence of Julius himself. 

But scholastic traming and academic acquire- 
Herues.under Ments, unaccompanied by active life, might 
roan Pe have placed a pedant, a second Claudius, on 
tonsulslsp = the throne. For such a completion of the 
imperial character the times afforded Hadrian the 
widest scope. From his early studies he was sum- 
moned to a civil office in Rome, under the eye of 
influential patrons, and with the fairest prospect of 
advancement. His industiy did justice to his abilities, 
and both to his opportunities. Meanwhile his guardian 
Trajan was placed in high command on the frontiers, 
and Hadrian, attached perhaps to his staff or cohort, 
served in Upper Germany, and attained the rank ot 
tribune in the army of Pannonia.! At this period, 
that is, towards the end of Domitian’s reign, wile 
the rise even of his patron was beyond the reach of 
conjecture, he was contiimed by a soothsayer in the 
presage of a loftv destiny, which had been already 
discovered for him at his birth.2__ The path of fortune 


1 Hadrian was a tribune of the Second Lemo Adjutrix, which, as 
Dion informs us, was stationed in Lower Pannonia, and transferred 
in the latter years of Domitian to Lower Moesing Dhon, Ixv. 24; 
Spartan, Hadr. 2. This legion had been levied by Vespasian, toge- 
ther with the Fourth Flavia and the Sixteenth Flavia Firma. Don, 
Zc; Tac. Hust.sv 68. See Marquardt (Becker's Alterthumer, iis. 2. 
p. 355.). These levies were employed to repress the inroads of the 
Sarmatians and the menaces of the Parthians. 

* According to the story repeated by Spartianus, he consulted the 
“ Sortes Virgihane,’ and opencd the mystic volume on the lines— 
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speedily opened to him. When Tiajan jas adopted 
by Nerva at Rome, the army on the Danube deputed 
Hadrian to convey their congratulations to the new 
Imperator at his quarters on the Rhine. The young 
man was eager to execute so agreeable a mission ; but 
nis brother-in-law Servianus, who, it seems, had 
already spitefully divulged his excesses and debts to 
his guardian, tried hard to detain him, and would 
have frustrated it by getting his chariot to be broken 
on the way. But Hadrian was not to be thus baffled. 
Leaving his disabled velnicle on the road, and con- 
tinuing his journey on foot without a moment’s delav, 
till he could obtain the means of more expeditious 
travelling, he succeeded in outstripping the courier 
sent by Servianus to anticipate him.' Trajan received 
him cordially, emploved and trusted him. But he 
was still more distinguished by the favour of Plotina, 
which secured him Nabina, the daughter of Matidia. 
in marriage ; thongl Trajan himself, it was said, was 
indisposed to the match, which might seem to savour 
too much of a political adoption. From this time, 
however, Hadrian’s advancement became, as might 
be expected, more rapid. Trajan, now sole , » 10 

emperor, and in his fourth consulship, ap- * ™°* 

pointed him quezstor, im which capacity he recited 
the prince’s messages to the senate, and is said to 
bave betrayed but an imperfect command of the 
Roman accent, which he had lost by almost constant 
absence from the city since his childhood. In the 
same year he attended the emperor in the first Dacian 


“Quis procul ile autem ramis insignis olivs 

Sacra ferens ? nosco crincs incanaque menta 

Regis Romani.” 
The olive typificd the Athenian accomphshments of Hadrian; the 
beard, not usually worn at this time by the Romans, was an appen- 
dage brought alsy from Grecce. Ammuanus Marcellinus (xxn. 12 ) 
repeats a strange legend that Hadrian caused the mouth of the Del- 
phic cavern to be closed with large stoncs, that none after him might 
derive from the oracle the expectation of empire. 


1 Sparnan, adr. I. ec. 
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expedition, and he was wont to excuse his indulgence 
in Wine during his sojoura in the camp by pretending 
that he waseequired to follow his general’s example. 
After attaining the dignity, now meiely nominal, of 
Tribune of the Plebs, he was entrusted in the second 
Dacian war with the command of the First Minervian 
legion, and his services were acknowledged by the 
present of a diamond ring, which Trajan had hinself 
received from Nerva. This he complacently regarded 
asa pledge, or at least an augury, of the imperial 
succession. The edileship he was allowed to waive 
on account of his military employments; but he 
succeeded in due course to the pretorship, again 1¢- 
paired to the provinces, and as governor of Lower 
Pannonia checked an inroad of the Sarmatians. The 
strictness of his discipline, and the firmness of his 
civil administration here, recommended him for the 
last and highest dignity a subject could attain, and 
during Trajan’s residence in Rome he was appvinted 
consul-suffect. To the emperor and his consort he 
continued constantly to attach himself; he took part 
in Trajan’s expedition into the East, and through the 
interest of Plotina received the prefecture of Syria. 
Roce: He was finally appointed consul a second 
eel time, but again suffect, in the year 117. 
This appointment did not require his presence in 
Rome, and he was resident at Antioch Es the seat 
of his government at the moment of his patron's 
decease.! 
Such were the steps in the career of honours 
ao. accomplished by this fortunate aspirant; 
acrian ° * ° « 
popularly and it is interesting tu remark how nearly 
hertothe = they correspond with the march of a Lu- 
cullus or a Cicero in the free state. So 
faithfully did the outward form of the Roman 
government in the ninth century, after a hundred 
and sixty years of monarchy, retain the impress of 


} Spartian, Had. ec. . 
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the days of the republic.' In one, however, who 
occupied the place of Hadrian about the emperor, 
this succession of honours was peculiarl¥ significant. 
Stua, Trajan’s chief adviser, could distinctly assure 
him that he was destined for adoption, and all Rome 
began to designate hin gs heir to the empire, tire 
nobles vying with one another in paying court to 
him. On Sura’s death he found himself possessed of 
a still large: share of his prince’s confidence, which 
was frivulously asciibed by some observers who chose 
to overluok the natural reasons for it, to the good 
service he rendered him in composing his speeches. 
Still more inaliciously did they insinuate that he 
stood too high in the favour of Plotina; and finally, 
a~ if still unsatisfied, they did not sciuple to pretend 
that he won the freedmen of the palace to his mterests 
hy the basest compliances.?, Su feeble was the cha- 
racter of the Romans at this period; such the petty 
conceptions they nuw commonly eutertained of the 
springs of human conduct. 

Trajan had died clualdless, and whatever hopes or 
expectations might have been formed , 
in any quarter, he had adopted no heir, suum 
ner indicated by any overt act a suc- 
cessor to the purple. Sufficient as he had felt 
himeelf, eyen in his declining years, for the whole 
weight of the empire, he had placed no colleague at 
his side to train him for independent sovereignty. 
Abgut the future succession there were as many 
rumours as there were interests. The senate and the 
civilians of the capital leant to the expectation that 
their privce intended to nominate Neratius Priscus, a 
learned jurist and an experienced administrator. The 


1 The only dwerepancy lay in the innovation of the suffect con- 
sulship, but outwardly there was hittle difference in Roman eyes 
between the honorary office of one or two months and the annual 
manstracy. The spirit of the two institutions was indecd widcly at 
variance. 


® {partian, Hadr. 3, 4.; Dion. Ixix. 1. 
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soldiers whispered the name of Lusius Quietus, the 
most distinguished of their captains, who would have 
been as acdeptable to the camps as Priscus to the 
city. But Lusiua, though he had commanded Roman 
armies, though he had been raised for a month to the 
consulship, and now goveryped a piovince, was neither 
a citizen nor even a provincial by origin, but only a 
Moorish chieftian, who had volunteered into the 
Roman service at the head of a band of mercenaries.! 
Such an adoption would have been an outrage on the 
senate, with which Trajan had acted in harmony 
throughout his reign, and to which, according to 
another report, he proposed to leave the free choice 
of its future ruler. Some, indeed, surmised that as 
he sought to follow the great Alexander in his mili- 
tary career, so he might designedly leave the empire 
as the piize of the worthiest: but such speculators 
forgot that while the senate alone claimed the legal 
right of appointment, the army exercised actual 
power, and that it was perilous to leave such a prize 
to be contended for by such antagonists. It seems 
more Jikely that Trajan’s genuine respect for his 
council made him hesitate; and his anxiety, when 
sensible of the inroads of disease, to return to Rome, 
may indicate a wish to make his final arrangements 1n 
concert with it. But the moment of nomination had 
heen too long delayed. In the last hours of mortal 
infirmity the master of the Roman world might be 
no longer master of himself. He might become,the 
sport of a favourite or a woman, of his kinsman or his 
con-ort. It is true that in the person of Hadrian 
almost every claim was united. He was in the 
vigour of his age, of fine personal appearance, ad- 
mirably accomplished, nor untried as an officer; he 
had filled the highest civil posts, and occupied at the 
moment the most important of all charges, the pre- 


1 Little weight can be attached to the intrmation of Themistius 
(Orat, xvi.) that Trajan designed this man for his sucéessor, 
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fecture of Syria. He was doubly connected with 
Trajan, as his cousin in blood, and his niece’s hhs- 
band. Yet all these claims might have pleaded in 
vain for him now, as hitherto, but for the favour of 
the empress, who felt the liveliest concern in a 
question which so nearly ,jtouched her own position 
and interests. From the moment that Trajan quitted 
Antioch, through the mournful stages of the journey 
to Selinus, she had not ceased to intercede for 
Hadrian’s adoption Such influence, thus exerted 
under whatever motive, might easily prevail, There 
seems no reason to question the assertion , 

that at Plotina’s instigation Trajan, almost sdoption of 
in his Jast moments, and when he could no Trajan on his 
longer hold a pen (if it be true that bis “ 
name was actually subsciibed by her hand to the 
instrument), addressed to the senate a declaration 
that he had adopted Hadrian, subject only to its 
gracious confirmation. The day of the emperor's 
decease is not accurately known; it was imagined 
that the event was concealed for a bnef mterval to 
favour Plotina’s contrivance. On the 9th of August, 
we are tuld, Hadrian received at Antioch the intelh- 
gence of his aduption. Two days later his parent's 
death was notified to him, and the legions, to which 
he immediately addressed himself, aceepted him 
without hesitation. But it was impossible to esta- 
blish beyond cavil the genuineness of thi, sudden 
adaption, and Dion could cite the authority of his 
own father, who was at a later period governor of 
Cilicia, for his assertion that it was wholly fictitious. 
According to a rumour recorded in the fourth cen- 
tury, Trajan had already ceased to breathe, when 
Plotina removed the body, placed a_ confidential 
servant on the couch, drew the curtains cluse, and 
summoned witnesses into the chamber, who heard a 
feeble moan, as of their dying master, declaring that 
he adopted as his son, and nominated as his suc- 
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cessor, his trusty and well-beloved kinsman, Publius 
fEhius Hadrianus.' 

The troops at Antioch received their hero’s last 
Fladrian’ssuc- COMMands with respectful acquiescence; but 
firmed bythe the insecurity which Hadrian himself felt 
any." seems to be marked by the donative, of twice 
the usual amount, with which he hastened to gratify 
them.?. But if Lusius Quietus and Martius Turbo 
had higher claims on their regard, as military Jeaders, 
these men were absent at the moment from head- 
quarters, and the timely liberality of Plotina’s fa- 
vourite carried the day ayainst them. Hadiian was 
equally politic, and not Jess successful in his over- 
tures to the senate. To that body he professed the 
most entire deference, excusing himself for having 
yielded to the precipitate greetings of the soldiers, 
whom it was impossible, he said, to leave for one day 
withuut a legitimate imperator. In suing for a con- 
fiimation of the late prince’s will, and of the wishes 
of the legions, he vowed that he would assume no 
honours, nor suffer them to be decreed him, till he 
had applied for them in person in acknowledgment 
of actual services. Hitherto it had been customary 
for the senate to confer immediately on the new 
emperor all the functions and titles of supreme power. 
But at intervals only, and one by one, would Hadrian 
consent to accept them, and the title of Puter Putric, 


? TDion, Ixix. 1.; Spartian, Hua7. 4.; Victor, Cas 13. 

2 Spurtian, Madr. 5.- “*Ob auspician impern” ‘ihe donativé to 
the soldiers was originally a gift from the capturcd booty on the 
occasion of a triumph. Octavius, after the battle of Mutina, pre- 
sented each of his soldiers with 10,000 E.S. o: about 8N/, He gave 
other sums, sometimes larger, sometimes smaller, on different occa- 
sions. Caius was the first who gaye a donative on his accession; 
this was only 1,000 H.S. or 8/ per man. Claudins and Nero fol. 
lowed this example, increasing the sum to 15,000 IIS.; but this 
seems to have been confined to the prxtorians. Fsom this time the 
custom was reguiarly adopted, bunt the sum given is not generally 
specified. Ata later period Pertinax gave 12.000 11S and Julbanus 
20,000. Marquardt (Beckers Alterthiimer), 1. 2. p. 429, note. 
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the highest distinction of all, he refrained from 
adopting till a much later period. The chiefs of 
the civil administration were won over by’this show of 
deference, and becatmne ardent supporters of a throne 
which was at first manifestly unstable. The zeal of 
the prztorian prefects whqm Hadrian appointed, his 
former guardian Attianus, and a man of tried and 
noble character named Sim.lts, sufficed to protect his 
interests during his absence from the city, and he 
was enabled to give prouf of his clemency at the 
commencement of hir career by remitting the punizh- 
ment of some pretenders tu the empire.' Meanwinie 
Matidia bore the 1emains of Trajan in a golden urn 
to Rome, where they were received with peculiar dis 
tinction. The senate adinitted their friend 4 j.costs of 
and patron to the honours of apotheosis TT" 
without hesitation, and his successor erected a temple 
to his divinity in the Ulpian forum, and instituted 
the Purthian games m his honour.? 

Hadnan, however, had no intention of retaininuy 
his place permanently at the head of his yea, ana. 
armies. His must anxious care at the out- dusts 
set of his reign was to dispose his officers ‘**+* 
and legions in the manner most conducive to his own 
security. He placed Catilius Severus, a man of nu 
cubspicuous eminence, in the prefecture of Syria: 
but at the same time he removed Lusius Quietus 
from his important command in the East, and sent 
him,to the obscure and distant government of Maure- 
tania. The control of Palestine was entrusted to 
Martius Turbo. The withdrawal of the Roman forces 
from the regions occupied by Trajan beyond the 
ancient frontiers was a measure of actual necessity ; 
aud the notion that the abandonment of these recent 


' Spartian, Hudr. 5: “ Tantum clementia habuit, ut cum sab 
Trimis impernu dicbus ab Attrano per epistulas essct admonitus . . . 


neminemn lederct.” 
2 Spartian, S/adr. 6.; Euscb Chron. 
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acquisitions was prompted by a mean jealousy of the 
conqueror may be discarded as wholly groundless. 
The conquests of Trajan in the East were plainly 
unsubstantial. There was no soil beyond the Eu- 
phrates in which Roman institutions could take root, 
while the expense of mairtaining them would have 
been utterly exhausting. But Hadrian was also 
sensible of the danger to his authority from the am- 
bition of mulitary chiefs placed there in unlimited 
command of men and money, and removed by the 
enormous distance from effectual supervision and 
control. On all these grounds there can be no doubt 
of his discretion in recurring, at least in this quarter, 
to the deliberate policy of Augustus, and confining 
the possessions of the empire within their natural or 
_ , traditional limits.' The execution of these 
Rome, end «arrangements may have occupied the 1e- 
Trajan‘e mainder of the year 117. On their com- 

pletion Hadrian removed from Antioch, and 
repaired to Rome. The senate received him with 
acclamations, and enjoined him to celebrate as his 
own the victory of Trajan over the Parthians; but 
this distinction he modestly declined, and the image 
of the great conqueror was borne in triumph to the 
temple of Jupiter. So far did he carry his modera- 
tion, as to remit to Italy entirely, and in part to the 
provinces also, the gift of coronary gold, usually pre- 
sented to an emperor on the occasion of his triumph.? 


e 

1 Spartian, Hadr. 5. The provinces abandoned by Hadrian were 
Armenia, Mesopotamia, and As-yria. He still retained the district 
of Petra, to which Trajan had given the name of Arabia. 

* A. Gellius, v. 6., explains, as an antiquary, the meaning of the 
“surum coronarium.” At first a crown, t.e. wreaths or chaplets of 
laurcl were presented. This simple offering was afterwards ex- 
changed for similar crowns in pure gold. Fimally the crowns were 
commated for a sum of money. The gift was originally a thank- 
offering from the conquered and spared. On the hne of Virgil, 
“ Dona recognoscit populorum,” Servius remarks that this alludes to 
the “aurum coronarium.” Sce more on the subjeet in Bocker’s 
Alter thiimer, in. 2. 211. © 
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Hadrian had come indeed to Rome laden with the 
spoils of war, and the large sums at his disposal en- 
abled him to extend his liberality with well-calculated 
profusion. Throughout the provinces administered 
by imperial prefects he remitted the arrears of taxes 
to the amount of seven qillions of our money, and 
ostentatiously burnt the records of the debt in the 
Ulpian forum.' At the same time he relieved the 
local officers from the burden of maintaining the im- 
perial posts, and laid the charge of this important 
department on the fiscus.? To these acts of munifi- 
cence was added the dotation of nopie but impo- 
verished families, and numerous were the well-born 
Romans, both male and female, who were enabled by 
this bounty to maintain the dignity of office, or the 
decent comfort befitting their station. The |. 
alimentation of poor children, which we of peorcui- 
have noticed in preceding reigns, was ex- 
tended or increased by fresh endowments. At a later 
period the authority of Hadrian was cited for the de- 
finition of eighteen vears in males and fourteen in 
females, as the age to which this liberality should be 
extended.? 


' This statement is founded on a comparison of passages in Dion, 
lxax. 8; Spartian, Haudr. 7 ; an inscription m Gruter'’s TZhesaurws, 
and other cqjlections, and a coin described by Spanhesm, Eckhel, and 
others. There are certain difficulties connected with it as regards 
the time and the circumstances, which are carefully discussed by 
Gregorovius, Gesch. Hudrians, p. 17. foll. The sum remitted is 
staged in Roman money at “novies millies centena milhan” The 
arrears were for a period of stxtcen years, and the date of the trans 
action was the second consulship of Hadman, a. p. 118. 

2 Ie must be understood, however, that at this period thcre was no 
clear distinction between the Fiscus and the Krarium The emperor 
had full command over the treasury of the senatorial provinces, as 
he had over the appointment of their officers. Dhnon, hii. 16. 22 ; 
Hegewisch, Ram. Finanzen, p. 183. 

* Spartian, Hadrian. 7.: “ Pueris ac puellis, quibus etiam Trajanus 
alimenta detalerat, incrementum hberahtatis adjecit.” From a notice 
in the Digest, xxxiv. 1. 14, it would seem thas this increment was 
an extension of the age of the recipients: “ ut pneri ad xviii. puclise 
ad xiv. annem alantur.” It was affirmed by Hadrian's detractors 
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Throughcut the reign of Hadrian the series of 
gic events must be arranged, in a great degree, 
tusregm froin conjecture. We may suppose that he 
™ was detained for some months at least in 

the East after the death of Trajan, and that his pro- 
gress towards Italy, when he at last set out, was re- 
tarded by the arrangements which it was requisite to 
make in the provinces through which he journeyed. 
If he reached Rome about the beginning of the year 
118, his first residence in the city could not have 
been prolonged beyond a few months, and the career 
of liberahty on which he entered was interrupted by 
the campaign which he found it necessary to under- 
take in person in the ensuing spring. The moment 
of his accession, as we have seen, was clouded with 
public anxiety. Besides the disturbances in the East, 
the peace of the empire seems to have been harassed 
me DY obscure outbreaks in Mauretania: the 
footers of Caledonians in the north of Britain were 
Britain,and = assailing the outposts of the Roman power 
in that distant island, and in another 

quarter, equally remote from the Atlas and the Che- 
viots, from the Nile and the Euphrates, the wild 
Sarmatian horsemen were threatening to swim the 
frontier streams of Dacia and Meesia. The conquest 
of Trajan beyond the Danube, fortified, garrisoned 
and colomzed, offered an important bulwark against 
the rising tides of nomadic barbarism ever beating 
on the outworks of Roman civilization. Thrust forth 
into the heart of Europe, between Sarmatians on fhe 
east and Sarmatians on the west, the province of 
Dacia required to be strongly supported and firmly 
attached to the body of the empire against which it 


that for all his measures which he feared would be unpopalar, he 
pretended to have express directions from Trajan; among these were 
the abandonment of the eastern provinces and the demolition, as is 
would seem, of the theatre which Trajan had himself commenced in 
o the Campus Martius. Spartian, Hadrian. 9. e 
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leaned. The genius, indeed, of the Dacians seems to 
have been peculiarly favourable to this alliance ;° fur 
nowhere, as has been said, did the ideas 4nd language 
of the conquerors strike root more rapidly or fix 
themselves more permanently. Roman citizens had 
already poured into the fertile plains of Hungary and 
Transylvania, and not only a multitude of Roman 
lives, but masses of Roman wealth and manifold in- 
terests, were protected by the constant presence of a 
large military force. But even Trajan had not dis- 
dained the precaution, before adopted by Domitian 
and Vespasian, of purchasing peace from the bar- 
barians by gifts and subsidies. It had already be- 
come a practice on the frontiers to keep some of the 
neighbouring chiefs in pay, in order to restrain their 
hostility to Rome, and foster their mutual jealousies. 
The aggressions of the Roxolani on the 

Pruth or Dniester were caused, it seems, by offthe 
a reduction of the tribute which they had j 
hitherto received.' Swarms of horsemen crossed the 
rivers and swept over the plains, and though they 
could not stand the charge of the Roman soldiery, 
nor make dispositions for the permanent occupation 
of Roman territory, they spread terror and confusion 
among the defenceless inhabitants, and plundered 


their lar seme with impunity. The alarm |. 
reached Kome itself, and Hadrian paused takes the tela 
against them. 


in the midst of his administrative measures 

to put himself at the head of Ins forces, and prepare 
to take the field. Large masses of troops were di- 
rected to the Meoesian trontier, and Rome saw once 
more her prince go forth to distant warfare, the tuils 
and perils of which were magnified by distance and 
obscurity. His back was no sooner turned than 
jealousies rankling against him broke out in a fur- 
midable conspiracy. When Hadrian commenced his 


3 Spartian, Hadr. 6.: “Cum rege Roxolanorum, qui de imminutis 
stipendiis qué&ebatur, cognito negotio pacem composuit,” 
oO 2 
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career at Rome with such ostentatious generosity, he 
was anxious to disarm the foes, disguised but not un- 
known, who‘clustered around him. lLusius Quietus, 
Cornelius Palma, Nigrinus and Celsus, the chiefs of 
the army or the senate, all felt equally mortified by 
the elevation to which tbkeir former comrade had 
attained, which they ascribed neither to his merits, 
uor his connexion with their old master, but to a 
paltry intrigue. Our record of the affair is indeed 
confused and inconsistent. One account stated that 
it was plotted to cut off the emperor in hunting ; 
another that Nigrinus purposed to kill him while 
Rees sacrificing. The assassination was to be 
agansthim § efferted during his absence from Italy; but 
muppresee- it was in Italy that the reported conspirators 
were seized, at four different spots; they were con- 
demned and put to death by direction of the senate, 
and Hadrian, who had given the now customary pro- 
mise never to exact the blood of a senator, could 
declare that their exécution was without his orders. 
and against his wish.! But whatever were the actual 
circumstances of this event, we may conjecture that 
Hadrian’s return was accelerated by it. Instead of 
plunging at the head of his troops into a career of 
fresh conquests, as his subjects may have anticipated, 
he refrained even from chastising the insjlts of the 
epemy, and was satisfied with repeating and perhaps 
increasing the bribes of his predecessors.2 The 
The Roxotens /O*XOlani were induced to retire once more 
indueed to ~=—s Within their own lines, only to break out 

again at the next favourable opportunity. 
But Hadrian secured the tranquillity of Dacia, at 


' Spartian, Hadr. 7. This conspiracy may be dated a.p. 119, in 
Hadrian’s third consulship. Euseb. Chron. 

* Spartian, &c. Hadr. 6. The Roxolani lay to the east of Dacia; 
the Sarmatians are mentioned both to the east and to the west. 
The Iazyges (on the Theiss), who wanted to tradc with the Roxolani, 
sought a passage through Dacia. Dion, ixxi. 19. It is said of the 
emperor Aurelius: épjaey abrois xpds rovs ‘Potodvous Sik vs Aaxias 
éxpuiyruc bas, 
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least for a season, by placing in command there his 
trustiest officer, Martius Turbo, with extraordifiary 
powers. The province continued to be held as an 
integral portivn of the empire through many reigns, 
and we are at a loss to account fur the common sctate- 
ment of the historians, that Hadrian con- y,arien's al- 
templated its abandonment, not so much [sedpnien” 
from the difficulty of keeping it, as from a ‘°"s 0 
petty jealousy of Trajan.' Dion, indeed, declares 
circumstantially that he destroyed the bridge over 
the Danube, to prevent the barbarians from cross- 
ing into Noesia; and Dion had undoubtedly the 
mean; of ascertaining the truth, if he cared to employ 
them. But our acquaintance with this historian will 
not lead us tv balance his word im such a case against 
the great improbabilty which lies on the face of the 
story.? 

Hadrian returned to Rome, pleased at least with 
the clear sweep which had been made of all |, 
his rivals, and well satisfied with the zeal court the 
the senate had shown 1m his behalf; yet not 7” 
without apprehensivun of the grudge that might be felt 
against him for the shedding of so much noble blvod. 
The rem val of Attianus and Similis from the pre- 
torian prefecture may have been meant to mark his 
pretended displeasure at this sacrifice. Both of them 
were trusty and able servants. The simple honesty 
of Similis was deemed worthy of special remembrance 
by the historians. Dvuubtless the sudden disgrace of 

» Eutrop. viii 6.: “Qu: Trajani gloriss invidens statim provincias 
tres reliquit quas Trajanus addiderat (see above); . . . . idem de 
Dacia facere conatum amie: deterrucrunt.” 

2 Dion, levi. 13d: apeive The GriwoANs carackevhy, But this is not 
confirmed by Eutrupius, from whom we may infer that Hadrian was 
deterred from abandoning the province by the claims of the Roman 
scttlers on his protecuon; viii. 6. An inscription, said to have been 
discovered ut Varhély, gocs so far as to asciibe the conquest of the 
province to Hadrian. “Imp. . . . Hadriano . . . cujus virtute 


Dacia imperio addita felix est.” Gruter, 249.; Gregorovius, p. 22. 
Kekhcl seems to doubt 1s genu:mencss, vi. 494. 
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men so highly recommended helped to stamp on 
Hadrian a character for ingratitude and envy.' He 
repeated the’ assurance he had already given, that 
henceforth the life of a senator should be ever sacred 
in his eyes. The tokens of deference he showed to 
the order, the marked favoyr he bestowed on its most 
distinguished members, and the various popular de- 
crees he issued, may probably be traced to this period, 
and to the anxiety he felt at this moment to concili- 
ate the nobles of the city. The emperor, we read, 
deigned to admit the best of the senators freely to 
his private society. He repudiated the games of the 
circus voted in his honour, excepting those on his 
oun birthday only, and often declared in the curiu 
that he would so govern the commonwealth that it 
should know that it belonged to the people, and not 
to himself. As he made himself consul thrice, so he 
advanced several personages to a third consulship ; 
but the number to whom he granted a second wis 
very considerable. His own third consulship he 
held for four months only, and in that teme sat often 
en gudgment. He always attended the regular 
meetings of the senate, whether within or without 
the city. He cherished highly the dignity of the 
order, making new members with difficulty ; so much 
&0, that when he thus advanced Altianus, who was 
already prefect of the pretorians, and enjoyed the 
triumphal ornaments, he showed thut there was no 
higher eminence to which he could exalt him. He 
suffered not the knights to try the causes of senators, 
unless he were himself present; no, nor even then. 
For it had been the custom for the prince to take 
counsel with both senators and knights in such cases, 
and to deliver judgment after deliberating with them 
all in common. Finally, Hadrian expressed his 
detestation of princes who paid the senate less defer- 


' Spartian, Hadrian. 9 ; Dion, Ixix. 19, «. 
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ence than he showed himself. To Servianus, his 
sister’s husband, whom he treated with such rever- 
ence as always to meet him when he issued from his 
chamber in the morning, he gave a third consulship 
unasked, taking care that it should not coineide with 
his own, that Servianus might never be required to 
speak second in debate.'” This respect for ana the 
the security and dignity of the Roman mag- P=se- 
nates was confirmed, as far as laws could confirm 
them, by a decree that the estates of criminals should 
no longer accrue to the imperial fiscus, but to the 
public treasury. Hadrian thus wisely put himself 
beyond the reach of temptation, beyond the suspicion 
of interest. The affluence he inherited from his 
father’s conquests he maintained by his own discreet 
economy; for his expenditure, though ample and 
liberal as became him, seems to have been extrava- 
gant in no particular; even his buildings, however 
splendid and costly, were less various and less nume- 
rous than those of Trajan. On great occasions the 
shows with which he favoured the populace were 
conceived on a scale of unbounded magnificence. 
It is remarked that he exhibited combats of gladiators 
for six days in succession, and gave a birthday mas- 
sacre of a thousand wild beasts; but such banquets 
of blood and treasure were apparently not repeated, 
and on the whole the attitude he assumed towards 
the people at their amusements was stern and ro 
served, rather than criminally indulyent.? 

Such were the arts, easy to princes, by which 
Hfadrian laid the basis of his power in the erreee 
regard of the soldiers, the nobles, and the populer. 
great body of the people. Succeeding to 
the most beloved of rulers, with an obedient army, 


1 Spartian, Hadr. 8. 

2 Spatian, in Hudrniae. 7,8 The birthday here specified was pro 
bably that which fell im tho year 119, after Hadman’s return from 
Moaesia. The anuiversary was the 4th of January, when he had just 
accepted hif thurd consulship. ‘ 
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a contented nobility, and a we}l-stored treasury, his 
position was doubtless more than usually favourable. 
Neverthelessethe temper and abilities he brought to 
the task were also admirably fitted for it. We may 
remark how little the consolidation of the monarchy 
had yet tended to separate the master from his sub- 
jects, and fix barriers of ‘etiquette between them. 
The intercourse of Trajan with his friend Pliny, 
though disfigured by the extravagant forms of salu- 
tation adopted by the inferior, was substantially that 
of two companions in arts and arms in the time of 
the republic; it was less distant perhaps than that 
which had obtained between the proconsul in his 
province and the favoured subaltern of his cohort. 
Hebetravs But Hadrian was distinguished, even be- 
wsiceyana youd his predecessor, by the geniality of 
aids his temperament. Versed in all the know- 
ledge of his era, he placed himself on an intimate 
footing with the ablest teachers and practitioners, 
and divided his smiles equally between senators like 
Fronto, and freedmen such as Favorinus the rheto- 
rician, and the architect Apollodorus. He conde- 
scended, indeed, to enter into competition with the 
professors of eloquence and the fine arts; but here, 
though he did not require, like Nero, that his rivals 
should yield him the palm, he could not alwzys con- 
trol the irritability of his genius. It was well for 
those who could allow themselves to be worsted, and 
disguise at the same time the tameness of their sur- 
render, as in the case of Favorinus, who, according*to 
the well-known story, yielded a strong position to lis 
imperial antagonist, and replied to the inquiry of a 
surprised bystander, why he defended himself so 
feebly? that it as al arguing with the master of 
thirty legions.' Other opponents, however, were Icss 


1 Spartian, Hadr. 15. This phlegmatic philosopher u<cd to pique 
himself on threaz paradoxes of fortune: Tavtdrys &y ‘EAAnvi(ew, ebvot>xos 
he uorxelas xplvecOas, acide: Siapéper Oa: wal Car. Plulostr. Mit. Suphist. 
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obliging. Hadrian, it is said, continued after his 
accession to retain a grudge against Apolludorug’ for 
having derided his early efforts in painting. He was 
bent on proving himself a greater architect than the 
master of the art. When about to construct his 
magnificent temple of Rume and Venus, he produced 
a design of his own, and showed it with proud satis- 
faction to Apollodorus. The creator of the Trajan 
column remarked with a sneer that the deities, if they 
rose from their seats, must thrust their heads through 
the ceiling. The emperor, we are assured, could not 
forgive this banter, which was at least unbecoming ; 
but we need hardly take to the letter the statement 
that he put his critic to death for it.! Towards the 
close of his career, indeed, Hadiian became, as we 
shall see, captious and jealous of those around him ; 
but such cold-blooded barbarity is httle in accordance 
with his usual temper. To his many accomplish- 
ments he added, on the whole, an affability rarely 
seen in the Roman princes, such as may remind us 
of the best days of the republic, when the demeanvur 
of the noble towards his client was marked with pe- 
euliar courtesy and forbearance, secured by the gene- 
ral sobriety of his manners and the refined dignity 
of his breeding. 

Hadrian's third consulship commenced with the 
year 119, and he retained it for four months, eee 
im which interval he returned from his Sar-  dertakes to 


make himeelf 


mafian expedition, amused and flattered the personally 


senators in the city, and prepared for more wth all the 
extended movements. Froin this period the 


only history of this emperor, and of his times, is the re- 


i 8. For other anecdotes of the samc kind about Hadrian see this 
writer also, Wet. Sophest. i. 22. 

1 Dion, lxix. 4.: «al oSre Thr Spynqv obre thy Abwap xdrecxer, GAN’ 
ipévevoey abréy. The reader who has attended to the character of 
this writer's s*atements throughout this history wall be always ready 
to allow for Its malignant credulity. 
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cord, confused and imperfect both indatesand circum- 
stafhces, of his journeys through every province of his 
empire, broken only by occasional sojourns at his 
provincial capitals, till he finally settled for his last 
few years at Rome. It was his object, partly frorn 
policy, but more perhaps from the restless curiosity 
of his disposition, to inspect every corner of his do- 
minions, to examine in person its state and resources, 
to make himself acquainted with its wants and ca- 
pabilities, and with the administrative processes ap- 
plied to it. Curious also about the character of men, 
he studied on the spot the temper, the abilities, the 
views and feelings of the multitude of officials with 
whom he had ordinarily to correspond at a distance, 
upon whom he had to impress his own views of 
government, to whom he had to declare his pleasuie 
by the rescripts which became thenceforth the laws 
of the empire. There is something sublime in the 
magnitude of the task he thus i:mposed on himself; 
nor are the zeal and constancy with which he pursued 
it less extraordinary. If other chiefs of wide-spread 
empires have begun with the same bold and generous 
conception of their duty, it may be doubted whether 
any have so persevered through a period of twenty 
years. 
{It may be observed, moreover, that there was some- 
thing in the carriage required of a Roman 
in performeg Imperator little consistent with such active 
sminary and prying curiosity. The dignity of ,his 
mantaining Ooilitary character was hedged round by 
formalities and decorums, on which the 
haste and excitement of the traveller and sight-seer 
would rudely infringe. Yet among the merits which 
the historians recognise in Hadrian, was one which 
they could have learnt only from his officers and 
soldiers, his assiduity in performing the duties of a 
commander. Hadrian, it was allowed, maintained in 
its full vigour the discipline of Trajan. He was con 
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stantly seen, throughout his progresses, at the head 
of his legions, sometimes on horseback, but mére 
commonly on foot, marching steadily’ with them 
twenty miles a day, and always bareheaded; for if 
the Roman soldier was permitted to relieve himself 
on march of the weight of his helmet, he might not 
replace it with the effeminate covering of a cap or 
bonnet. He inspected day by day the camps and 
lines of his garrisons, examined their arms and 
machines of war, their tents, huts, and hospitals, as 
well as their clothes and rations, tasting himself their 
black bread, their lard and cheese, their sour wine or 
vinegar. These attentions ingratiated him with the 
soldiers, and made them tolerant of his severe de- 
mands on their patience and activity. He constantly 
passed his troops in review, and encouraged them bv 
his own example to submit to the ever-recurring drill 
which was necessary to maintain their efficiency. He 
restored or enforced the regulations of the tacticians, 
and, while he sedulously avoided war on the frontiers, 
kept all his legions in a state of preparedness for war. 
With this view he strictly repressed the indulgences 
both of men and officers, in respect to dwellings, 
furniture, and equipments, and cut off the luxurious 
uppliances with which they sought to relieve the 
hardships pr tedium of their protracted exile. An 
important testimony to the value of his exertions is 
borne by the historian Dion, who, writing at least 
eigyty years later, says that the rules established by 
Hadrian remained in force down to his own days.' 


1 Dion, xix. 9. Comp. Spartian, in Hadrian. 10. Vegetius, a 
writer of the fourth century, says (i. 27.): “ Preeterea et vetus con- 
suctudo permansit, et D, August: atque Hadriani constitutionibus 

reecavetur, ut ter in mense tam equites quam peditcs educantur am- 

ulatum.” This tension of disciplinc seems to be commemorated on 
the coins of Hadrian which bear the i Dg Disciplin. Aug. Eckhel, 
Doctr, Numm vi. 503. Victor remarks more gencraily: “ Officia 
publica et palatina, nec non milhtis, in cam formam statuit qua 
paucis per Constantinam immatatis hodie perseverant.” Zpri. 28. 
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Even before his elevation to power, Hadrian’s 
wadian's active career had led him into most of the 
preeicea provinces. The regions of the North-west 
- were among tbose with which he was least 
acquainted, and in these his presence was more espe- 
cially required to maintain the authority of the con- 
querors. On quitting Rome he directed his course 
through Gaul, and reached the Germanic provinces 
on the Rhine, where he showed hims2zlf to the bar- 
barians from the ramparts of Moguntiacum or Culonia. 
Ife set a hing over the Germans, says Spartianus, 
with excessive and indeed culpable brevity; but the 
oracle admits neither of expansion nor explanation.’ 
We are wholly ignorant of the attitude assumed by 
the German tribes towards Rome at this moment, and 
of their relations tu one another. We can only sup- 
pose that the chief whom Hadrian established on his 
throne was pledged, and possibly subsidized, te re- 
strain the nations that bordered on the rampart of 
Trajan; and we may believe that, not trusting en- 
tirely to this safeguard, the empeior prolonged or 
strengthened that great barner. Hus care, indeed, 
extended to the whole line of the German frontier. 
The foundation of a colony at Juvayium, or Salzburg, 
which received the name of Forum Hadrian, attests 
the vigilance which directed his view from the Rhine 
to the Salza, and the taste, I would willingly add, 
which selected for a town to bear his name, the most 
enchanting site in central Europe. ? 
From Gaul Hadrian passed over into Britain. Of 
the movements in that province which re- 
Bnain, quired his presence we have no account; 
Lut since Trajan’s death an outbreak of 
some importance had occurred; for in the cursory 
allusion to it which alone remains the lossea of Rome 
from the Britons are placed in the same line with 


4 Spartian, Hudr. 12.: “Germanis regem consstuit.” 
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those she suffered from the Jews.' The conquest of 
the southern portion of the island had been effected, 
as we have seen, with rapidity, thodgh not un- 
chequered by reverses. Commenced by Plautius and 
Ostorius, confirmed by Suetonius, and consolidated 
by Agricola, it had beengaccepted from henceforth 
without an audible murmur by the natives, who in- 
demnified themselves for their evil fortune, if evil it 
was, by cultivating the arts of their conquerors, and 
declining to renew an unavailing struggle. The rapid 
advance of Roman civilization astonished the Romans 
themselves. Thev pictured the furthest Orkneys pro- 
strate before them, and Shetland inviting a southern 
sophist to instruct her in polished letters.2 In no 
part of their dominions, however, had the happy re- 
sults of peace and security shown themselves in fairer 
colours. The building of cities, the cultivation of 
the land, the construction of roads, the erection of 
neat or voluptuous pleasure-houses, had converted 
the lair of Czesar’s painted savages into an Itahan 
garden. Already the warm and mineral _ 
springs had been discovered, which still state of the 
draw vur bealth-seekers to Bath and Clifton, -r""™~ 

to Cheltenham and Matlock; the tin, copper, and 
silver ores of Devon had been worked with method 
and perseyerance; the iron of Gloucestershire and 
Sussex, the lead of Yorkshire, Derbyshire, and Salop, 
the coal of Wales. Staffordshire and Durhan, had all 
been brought into requisition, to supply the most 


’ Fronto, fragm de Bell. Purth. 322.: “ Quid, avo vestro Hadriano 
imperium obunente, quantum militum e Judzis, quantum a Britannis 
ezesum |” 

® Juvenal, ii. in fin.: “Arma qaidem ultra Litora Juverne pro- 
movimus et modo captas Orcadas;” xv. 112.: “ De conducendo 
loquitur jam rhetore Thule.” Martial, wi. 10.: “© Dicitur ct nostrus 
cantare Britannia versus.” Tacilas, a graver authority, speaks not 
less pointedly (Agric. 21.): “Jam vero principum filios liberalibus 
artibus erudire, ct mgena Britannorum studiis Galloram anteferre, 
ut qui modo linguam Homavam abuucbant, cloquentiam concupis- 
cerent. 
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essential wants of a thriving population, and to pour 
their surplus into the imperial treasury.' SBritain 
had her own potteries and glass-houses; she grew 
large quantities of grain adapted to her climate, and 
exported corn and cattle, as well as handsome slaves, 
to the markets of the contjnent. No Roman province 
was more self-supporting, or more capable, as she 
proved, at least for a moment, at a later period, of 
asserting her independence. All this material pro- 
gress had been made with little direct instruction or 
aid from her conquerors; for Britain contained, as 
far as we know, but one, or at most three colonies of 
Roman citizens?; her invaders were still encamped 
on her soil as soldiers in arms, and had not yet laid 
down their swords to assume the implements of peace. 
Meanwhile the greatest sphere of British energy and 
activity seems to have lain in the northern rather 
than in the southern parts of England. Cornwall 
and Devonshire, and even Kent and Sussex, were left 
in great measure under the dominion of the primeval 


? Ptolemy, writing in the age of Hadrian, gives a list of fifty towns 
in Southern Britain. Coins of the early emperors from Clandius 
downwards have been found in various localitcs. Inscriptions on 
pigs of lead, &c. refer to the reigns of Claudius, Vespasian and 
Domitian. The account of our island in the text 1s taken from my 

neral reading on the subject, and I think it will be lly borne out 

y Mr. Wright's excellent “ Handbook of Britain,” to wiich he gives 
the title of ** The Kelt, the Roman, and the Saxon.” The greatest 
stores of original information on the subject of Roman-British 
archzology may be found in the Collectanea Antiqua of Mr. Roach 
Smith, and in Dr. Bruce’s interesting work on the Roman Wall. 

? The only colony in the proper sense of which we can speak with 
certainty is that of Claudius at Camulodunum (Colchester). But Isca 
Silurum (Caerleon), and Deva (Chester), are enumerated by the 
antuquanes as permanent military stations, and ibly are found 
20 enttled on inscriptions. There is said to be the authority of an 
inscribed stone for Glevam (Gloucester) also; and Lincoln is some- 
times added to the list of colonies from the name only. The pre- 
tended Richard of Cirencester adds Londinium (London), Ratupis 
 eiaghae Aque Solis (Bath), and Camboricum (Cambridge). 

is statement is of no authority. Londiniam and Verulamium were 
munhicipia in the time of Tacitus, and so probably was ‘boracum. 
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forest, while Eboracum or York seems to have been 
the chief city of the province, and the resources of 
the country round it to have been most thoroughly 
explored and utilized. <A stimulus, no doubt, was 
given in this quarter to productions of all kinds by 
the presence of the loca] government, and of the 
legions which maintained it. Eboracum was the seat 
of the prefect with his official staff, and the ministers 
of his luxury, while Londinium was still a mere resort 
of traders.' The northern limit of the pro- yjnis or 
vince was as yet imperfectly defined. Agri- Kem cur 
cola’s chain of forts between the Clyde and %o- 
Forth was held by the most advanced battalions; but 
while many Roman settlers bad planted themselves 
heyond the Cheviots, and even beyond the Forth, the 
camps he had previously traced between the Tyne 
and Solway furmed a stronger bulwark; and this 
lower line of fortifications commanded more respect 
than the upper from the roaming tribes of Caledunia, 
ever on the watch to harry the homesteads of the 
intruders. The line of the Tyne formed practically 
the limit of Roman civilization, and the settlers who 
dwelt within range of the barbarians, constantly sub- 
ject to attacks, and ever appealing to the prefect. for 
protection, had recently suffered, as I imagine, from 
an assault of more than ordinary ferocity, and had 


’ Among the innumerable remains of Roman villas discovered in 
this island, there is none, I believe, that has revealed by a fragment 
of i iption the name and quality of its owner. We do not know 
whe the Roman civilian of fortune was in the hahit of making his 
residence in the country districts. Our Roman villas seem to have 
been generally placed in the vicinity of military stations, and may 
have been the pleasure-houses of the officers. The designs of their 
mosaica, as far as they have been discovered, are said to be limited to 
two subjects, that of Neptune and the marine divinities, and that of 
Orpheus: the one being an allusion to our insulur position, the other 
to the reas of civilization among us. The subject of Orpheus is 
specially cppropriaced to eating-rooms, The Roman banquet, with 
its masic, ite recitations, and the bath which preceded it, was a type 
of the highcst advance in social cultivation: 


* Cadibus ef victu foodo deterrait Orpheus.” Hor. Ava Poet. 392. 
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engaged the presidiary cohorts in a bootless and 
calamitous campaign. The time was come when it 
was necessary to specify more accurately the limits 
within which the protection of Rome could be fairly 
required and substantially afforded. 

In the absence of historical statements we can only 
Fortification Conjecture that Hadrian took his survey of 
ofthe uprer = the state of the British province from Ebo- 
ening  racum, and that he crossed the Tyne in 
le person at the spot where the lian bridge 
was constructed, which gave its name to the military 
post by which he secured 1t.!. Of his further progress 
northward there is no trace perhaps remaining; but 
it is not improbable that he extended his personal 
exploration to the Frith of Forth, before he finally 
determined to place the bulwark of the empire on 
the lower isthmus. The neck of land which separates 
the Solway from the German Ocean is about sixty 
miles in width, and is singularly well adapted for the 
site of a defensive barrier. The Tyne and Irthing 
flowing in opposite directions, east and west, through 
deep valleys, present in themselves no trifling obstacles 
to a barbarian foe, and the tract of land which se-~ 
parates and screens their sources 1s lofty and preci- 
pitous towards the noith. The base of this mountain 
ridge was then lost also for the most part in swamps, 
and wherever the cliff was broken by rugged defiles, 
access to them was obstructed by dense forests. This 
advantageous position had been seized by Agrigola, 
and though his energies impelled him farther north- 
ward, he did not neglect to secure it as a base of 
operations, by the construction of numerous forts, or 
entrenched camps, which he placed generally on the 
southern slope of his mountain ramparts. These 
posts were connected by a military way, and in them 
the reserves of the presidiary force were permanently 


* Pons Ahi of the “ Notitia Imperii® is amply identified with 
Mewcastle-on-Tyne Ly inscriptions. ‘ 


’ 
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collected, while a few cohorts were advanced to the 
extreme boundary of the province on the upper 
isthmus of Clyde and Forth. Hadrian’ determined 
to follow out on this spot the same discreet and mode- 
rate policy he had established elsewhere. Without 
formally withdrawing his qutposts, or denuding of all 
protection the provincials, who had settled under 
their wing, he drew from the Tyne to the Solway the 
ostensible frontier of his dominions. He connected 
the camps of Agricola with a fosse and palisaded 
rampart of earth, adding subsidiary entrenchments, 
so as to strengthen the work with a fortified station 
at every fourth or fifth mile.! The execution of this 
stupendous undertaking may have occupied the troops 
and their native assistants for severul years; but the 
chiefs of the empire regarded 1t as so important for 
the security of the province, that they continued from 
time to time to supply additional defences. Severus, 
two generations later, may be supposed to Worksor 

have thrown up the second line of earth- Peverus ang 
works which runs parallel to those of Ha- heodosius. 

drian, and is evidently formed to support them ; and 
tinally the stupendous wall of solid masunry, of which 
some fragmentary sections still remain, running as 
um exterior bulwark a few yards to the northward 
from end to end, may be ascribed, as I venture to 
think, most probably, neither to Hadrian nor Severus, 
but to the age of Theodosius and Stilicho.? Mean- 

1 Spartian, Madr. 11.: “Murum per octoginta milla passuum 
primus duxit, qui barbaires Romano-que divideret ” By “ murus” I 
understand the earthen rampart which still caists, and may be traced 
over a great part of ths line. Comp the same author's account in 
c. 12. of the usual character of Hadrian's pivsidiary werss: “ Per 
ea tempora ct alias frequenter in plurimis locis in quibus barbari non 
fluminibus sed limitibus dividuntur, stiptibus magni> in modam 
mwuralis sepis funditus jactis atque connexis, barbaros scparay it.” 

2 This is not the place to center into the reasoning with which IT have 
suggested this solutaon in the Quarterly Review fur Jan. 1860. The 
texts of Dion and the Augustin History, which are cited to prove 
the stone wall to be the work of Hadrian or Sevcrus, may very well 
iefer to the cafthen ramparts only. 

VOlg VIIL P 
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while the camps which Agricola had planted on the 
bleak rocks and moors of Northumbria, budded, in 
the course of ages, into little towns, fenced with 
stone walls, adorned with halls and temples, and on 
their monuments were engraved the names of prefecte 
and centurions, as well as of all the gods and god- 
desses of the cosmopohtan Olympus of the second and 
third centuries. We know from wiitten records that 
the troops by which these strongholds were occupied 
represented froin twenty to thirty distinct nations. 
Along this line of mutual communication Gauls and 
(yermans, Thracians and Iberians, Mvors and Syrians, 
held the frontiers of the Roman empire against the 
Caledonian Britons. Here some tlurty languages: 
resounded from as many camps; but the sonorous 
speech of Latium, not much degiaded from the tone 
2till preserved on its native soil, ever maintained its 
supreinacy as the language of command and of every 
cfheial and public document. On this narrow strip 
of land we may read an epitor:ne of the lustory of the 
Romans under the Empire: for myself, I feel that all 
I have read and written on this wide and varied sub- 
ject, is condensed, as it were, in the picture I realize, 
from a few stones and earthworks, of their occupation 
of our northern marches,! 

By this furmidable baiier the incursions of the 
Caledonians were effectually restrained, and the sup- 
pert of the large force which held it encouraged the 
Romans settlers to plant themselses on every eligible 
spot throughout the lowlands even beyund it. Thouyh 
the region which stretches between the two isthmures 
was not yet incorporated in the Roman dominions, or 
1cduced to the form of a province, the immigiants 

1 Thou,,h I hesitate to accept Dr. Bruce's conclusions as to the 
ongm and author of the Wall, I feel nut the kss how deeply rhe 
students of histury are indebted to the ability with whih he has in- 

estigated the retnains connected with his subject, and produced in 
his mstructive monograph a vivid picture of the Roman dumination 
m Britain, which is in fact a type of that donnnation throughout the 
provinces, 
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from the south felt sufficiently secure in the protec- 
tion of Hadrian’s lines below, and Agricola’s yeartan in 
forts above them. Four legions continued Phy wy. 
to occupy the possessions of the empire in *° %* %® 
the island, and the equanimity with which the south- 
ern Britons bore the yoke mjght allow a large portion 
of their force to encamp in front of the barbarians 
on the Tyne and Clyde. The duration of Hadrian's 
residence hardly admits of conjecture; it would seem 
however, from a very enigmatical statement of Sparti- 
anus, that he brought over the empress to Britain, 
and probably established his court there for the winter 
of 119-120. The terms on which he lived with 
Sabina were never cordial; he scarcely refrained, it 
is said, from putting her to death, and declared at 
least that, had he been in a private station, he 
would have divorced her; and she reciprocated this 
dislike, if not with acts of infidelity, with expressions 
of bitter hatred. Nevertheless, she seems to have 
been the companion of his journeys, not in Britain 
only, but elsewhere; and it was during her sojourn 
here with him that he disgraced his prefect Septicius 
Clarus, and his secretary Suetonius Tranquillus, for 
showing her disrespect.! That she had, indeed, much 
cause to complain of his vicious indulgences, must be 
freely admitted. His detractors asserted that in the 
gratification of his passions he disregarded the ties 
of friendship also; while bis jealousy or curiosity led 
him tg violate the common rules of honour, in prying 
into private correspondence.? 


’ Septicius had succceded to Attianus as prefect of the prietorians; 
but during the emperor’s travels lis place was not at the palace, but 
at the pretorium, whether im the camp or elsewhere. Suetonius is 
the same to whose valuable nographs of the first twelve Ceesars we 
are so much indebted. <As the disgraced minister of Hadrian wo 
can casily imagine that he gave currency to the worst stories against 
him. The account, however, of Spartian 1s, as I have said in the 
text, very enmigmatical: “Qu: apud Sabimam uxorem, tajyussu ezus, 
familiarius se tune cgerant quam revercotia domus aulcse postalabat.” 

* Spartan, Ha@dr. | c. 


P32 
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» From Britain the emperor directed his progress to 
Hadren vuits (2 South-west. In the course of a second 
San journey through Gaul, he commanded, 

among other acts of munificence and splen- 
dour, the erection of a basilica at Nemausus, in 
honour of his benefactygess, Plotina, who seems to 
have died at this period.! The next step in his 
pilgrimage brought him into Spain, which he prob- 
ably reached by sea, effecting his landing at Tarraco, 
where he passed the ensuing winter.* Here he con- 
vened an assembly of the Iberian states, not to de- 
liberate, but to receive from his own mouth the 
imperial decrees regarding military enlistment. The 
provincials, it seems, but more particularly the colo‘ 
nists from Rome and Italy, had ventured to resist 
the usual levy of men for service; but the emperor’s 
measures, urged with caution and judgment, over- 
came their opposition. An imstance of Hadrian’s 
good sense and temper is here cited. While walking 
one day in the garden of his host’s abode, a slave 
suddenly ran upon him with a drawn sword. The 
man was seized, and was found on examination to be 
insane. The emperor, who had shown the utinost 
presence of mind, insisted that he should not be 
punished, and handed him over to the physicians. 
At Tarraco he restored the temple of Augustus; but 
his services to the province were no doubt more im- 
portant and extensive, and we find upon his medals, 
struck in this country, the legend which jndeed 
accompanies him throughout his imperial progresses, 


! Of this basilica there are no remains. The fumous temple or 
Maison-carrée is of a later date. We dv not know of any connexion 
between Plotina and the town of Nemausus = Vussibly she may have 
utrendcd Hadrian in some part of his journeys, and have died there. 
But Nemausus was the native place of the family of Antoninus, 
whom Hadrian afterwards adopted, and whom he had advanced in 
this year (120) to the cunsulshp. 

* This, as 1 imaginc, was the winter of 120-121; Lut neither 
Clinton nor Gregorovius ventures to determine the date. 
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the Restorer of Spain. Though he did not care to 
visit the ancient seat of his family on the banks of 
the Bzetis, he enriched it with presents arid endow- 
ments. 

Mauretania had never yet been honoured with the 
presence of a Roman emperor. Hadrian ge vis 
crossed the Mediterranean, and occupied ts! 
himself in person with tranquillizing disturbances 
which had broken out in that remote dependency, 
connected perhaps with the treasonable intrigues of 
Lusius. ‘The movement, whatever its origin or 
nature, was deemed Ly the senate of sufficient im- 
portance to be signalized by a Supplication.! 

° A much longer stride bore him next to the oppo 
site extremity of the empire; anditiswith |. 

some surprise and perplexity that we hear the frouters 
of bis suddenly appearing on the borders “hence he 
of Parthia. The policy of Chosroes, it atiens, | 
seems, was dubious, and the state of the ~~" 
eastern provinces was at this moment precarious. An 
effort was required to confirm the rival monarch in 
his alhance, and Hadrian, averse even to a mere 
demonstration of force, sought to secure his influence 
in a personal iuterview.2 The result seems to have 
fully justified the judgment which dictated this 
proceeding. . The Parthian desisted from any attempt 
to embrcil the dominions of the Roman potentate, 
and the two empires continued throughout the reign 
of Hafrian on terms of peace and mutual forbearance. 
From Syria the emperor returned homeward through 
the province of Asia Minor, and touched at some 
islands in the A®%gean, on his route to Athens. At 


1 Spartian, Hadrian. 12.: ‘“‘ Motus Maurorum compressit et a 
senatu supplicationes emeruit.” The title of “ Restorer of Maure- 
tama,” which appears on his coins, may refer to the revived security 
of the Roman colonists. 

2 Sparnan, tn Hadrian. 12.° “ Bellum Parthicum per idem tempus 
in motu tantumefuit; idque Hadriani colloquio repressum cst.” 
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the Grecian capital he made a more lengthened 
sojourn, commencing new edifices for its decoration, 
Returnsta 2nd presiding at its festivals.' But Rome 
Rome.and was still the goal of his long and circuitous 
s Sicily . 

and Carthage, Progress, and hither he once more bent his 
steps, with buteone short digression to visit 

Sicily, and witness a sunrise from the summit of 
Etna. From Rome, however, he crossed the sea tu 
Carthage, and conferred many benefits on the pro- 
vince of Africa. The people there bestowed on him 
the usual compliments in return, and ascribed to his 
auspicious advent the copious fall of rain which at 
last, after a five years’ interval, bedewed their arid. 
country.? From Africa he retraced his voyage to Rome. 
None perhaps of our princes, says Spartian at this 
Hadrian's juncture, ever traversed so rapidly so large 
sccondpre- =a. portion of the world. Hadrian seems to 
4p W-i8t have generally alternated a period of resi- 
dence in winter with another, perhaps a longer, 
period of locomotion in the summer. The visit to 
Africa may fill the interval between two winters 
passed in Rome. The chronologists at least assure 
us that he was at Athens in the year 125, on his way, 
as we are informed by Spartian, to the East.2 This 
was the commencement of what is generally desig- 
nated as Hadrian’s Second Progress, whirh embraced 
the greater part of his subsequent reign, and included 
more than one long residence at Athens, with sojourns 


¢ 

1 At Athens Fadman may have passed the winter of 122~123. 
Clinton, from Euseh. Chronrcon 

2 Spartian, Hudrran. 13. 22: * Post quinquennium pluit; atque 
ideo ab Africanis dil.ctus est.” 

® Clinton from Eusebius. Spartian, Hadrian 1%. I suppose the 
winters 123-124, 124-124 to have been passed at Rome: the second 
being subsequent to the return fiom Africa. I must allow, however, 
that Spartian says: “Cum post Afi:cam Romam redi-set statiem ad 
Orientem profectus per Athenas iter fecit.” The word “ statin” 
may indecd mean, “as soon as ever the next season for travelling 
arrived.” But the chronology of Euscbius would allow uf Hadrian 
passing this winter, 124-125, at Athens. e 
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of some duration at Antioch and Alexandria. It was 
not till the year 134 that he returned finally to Rome, 
and it seems impossible to reduce to ’consecutive 
order our meagre notices of these various peregrina~ 
tions. The most interesting incidents in 
this career refer to his abogle at Athens and at ‘Alexandrea 
Alexandria. We have sufficient authority 

to fix his residence in the Egyptian capital to the 
vear 131, and [ imagine that, down to the year pre- 
ceding, he was for the most part domialed in his 
favourite Athens. The events of the Jewish wars 
carried him probably to Syria in 132, and from 
thence. as we may infer, he conducted his second 
negotiations with Parthia, and there invited the at- 
tendance of the chiefs of the Armenian hoider-land. 
He was unquestionably at Athens once more at the 
end of 133, and tl ere passed one winter, and his final 
return to Italy, which he seems never again to have 
quitted, may thus be assigned, as _before said, to the 
year 134. But the political events of this period are 
either insignificant, or have been already anticipated : 
and we may take this opportunity to cast an eye on 
the moral and social spectacles presented by the preat 
cities of Athens and Alexandria, the rival universities 
of the Roman world. 

Howeveg numerous and maonificent were the 
buildings of Trajan, he must yneld the wornsor ma- 
palm, with every other imperial builder, to omens 
Hadrian, who possessed the taste, and had °f 4te"* 
acquired even the technical knowledge of an archi- 
tect, and enjoyed, as no architect before cr since, 
the means and opportunity of executing his own 
favourite conceptions. In Greece, as elsewhere, 
the works by which this prince obtained the title of 
Restorer, were not confined to political and social 
improvements, but referred more commonly to the 
creation of solid and material monuments, to the 
erection of aqueducts and baths, temples and libraries, 
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and the disposition of streets, squares, and public 
places. The ancient city of Pericles had suffered 
for ages a gfadual decline in wealth and population. 
The sack under Sulla was a blow fiom which a com- 
munity in decay, sustained by no provincial depen- 
dencies, could with difficylty recover; and it was 
only the peculiar advantage it possessed, as the home 
of arts and learning, and the object of special solici- 
tude and veneration to liberal minds, that enabled 
the seat of the Muses to retain its place at the head 
of Academic institutions. But the halls and temples 
which had adorned the free state with the purest 
models of architectual embellishment still towered 
above the city and the plain in their graceful forms 
and noble proportions; though repeatedly despoiled 
of more portable works of art, not the temples and 
halls only, but the streets and forums still glistened 
with exquisite figures in brass or marble; the shapely 
block of the Tbescum was rooted in the soil of which 
it seems even now a natural product, and the figure 
of protecting Pallas stiil stood, where it stands no 
longer, on the steadfast throne of the Acropolis.! In 
better times, besides 1ts public buildings, Athens was 
noted for the splendour of many private dwellings: 
the well-known features of the Roman mansion, with 
its sumptuous array of central court and surrounding 
dwelling-rooms, were modelled, with allowance for 
the difference of Eastern and Western manners, on 
the type of the Grecian and Athenian. The Eupa- 
tridew of Athens, indeed, had never rivalled the Roman 
patricians in the splendour of their lodging, as they 


? The account of Pausanias, a few venrs latcr, shows how Athens 
then abounded in ancient temples and works of art. Whatewr may 
have heen the spohations of the old Roman proconsuls, and at a later 
period of Nero, we may observe that this writer specifies many works 
of Phidias, Praxiteles, and other illustrious artists, as still visible at 
Athens. Most of these, howevcr, were of marble, only one or two of 
gold or silver. The cupidity of the conquerors had been tempted by 

precious matcrial rather than the precious workmafishup. 
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had never equalled them in wealth, and the number 
of the rich among the inhabitants of the Grecian City 
was doubtless much smaller than at ‘Rome. The 
poorer classes at Athens were not the clients of the 
wealthy, and their humble tenements were not, I 
suppose, clustered around the walls of the noble 
mansion, but stood each apart in all their poverty and 
nakedness. Nor was the meanness of each separate 
cabin carried off, as at Rome, by the aggregation of 
hou e upon house, for they were generally of a single 
floor, and it was only in their material—for no mate- 
rial at Athens was readier than stone or even marble 
-—that they excelled the most squalid den of the 
Roman proletary. The Athenians were, moreover, a 
far less cleanly people than the Romans, and as they 
were less luxurious in their personal ablutions, they 
held, it may be presumed, in less honour the neatness 
of their dwellings and their streets... We must pic- 
ture Athens to ourselves, at this period, as a dirty city 
in decay: we must imagine the combination of a site 
of unrivalled magnificence, of mingled slope and 
level, formed by nature for enhancing to the utmost 
the graces and harmonies of constructive art, with a 
throng of mouldering fanes and neglected mansions, 
which alternated, along its straggling avenues, with 


t Sce Leake’s Topogr. of Athens, App. “On the Supply of Water.” 
vol. n 3 also Dr Smuith’s excellent article on “ Athens” in the Dect. 
of Class. Geography, with his references to Aristophanes, Dicsearchus, 
and especially to Strabo, v. p. 235, From the former writers wo 
learn, as might be supposed, that there was much washing connected 
with the usages of the palsstra; but the latter, even before the era of 
the great constructions of Nero, Titus, and Caracalla, contrasts the 
lavatory resources of Rome with those of Grecian cities generally. 
Rain-water was probably collected in tanks, and the hmcstone rock 
on which Athens 1s situated, was apparently pe: forated with channels 
which brought supphes from more distant reservoirs and fountains. 
The dust of the modern city is descmbed as intolerable. Hadrian 
constructed the only aqueduct. Thero were three or four springs 
mi the city, but one only, that of Callirrhoc, was drinkable, and this, 
for a population computed by Bockh, undcr the free state, at 180,000! 
Publ, Econ.aef Athens, i. 56. 
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low and squalid cabins, scarcely raised above the filth 
and rottenness accumulated around them; on which 
every rent afd stain of time was rend2red painfully 
conspicuous by a sun of unclouded splendeur, except 
when obscured by whirlwinds of dust, generated on 
the bare limestone rock, trepless, grassless, and water- 
less! Hadrian may have done for Athens what Nero 
did for Rome, in recunstructing large portions of the 
city in the open and luxurious style of Antioch and 
Ephesus. One quarter, which he either wholly re- 
built, or so beautihed that it might pass for his own 
building, received, at least in popular language, the 
designation of Hadrianopolis; and on the gate which 
led into it from the ancient city were inscriptions 
purporting to distinguish the town of Theseus from 
the town of Hadrian.?,) He may have repaired and 
cleansed the public buildings: but the barbaric in- 
termixture of splendour and squalor which charac- 
terizes a declining community could hardly be effaced 
by the most liberal encouragement to monumental 
magnificence. Temples of Zeus and Here rose at 
his command in connexicn with the names of the 
emperor and the empress, and another fane, inscribed 
to All the Gods, may have been designed to emulate 
the Roman Pantheon.* But of all these gorgeous 


1 It is fortunate, perhaps, that nothing is told us of tne drainage 
of Athens; no great city was ever so badly placed for due abstersion 
by natural outfall, The brook [liasus was a mere open sewer which 
stagnated 11a marsh No wonder that the pocts avoid all allusivy to 
it Statius, onl, says of it most heediessly: “ Ilissus multa purgavee 
lumina lympha”’ Theb vin extr Esen Socrates touk his fisend to 
its banks above the city. Vilato, Phads mut. 

* The arch 1s still exi-ting, and 1s reputed to have great architec. 
tnral merit. The inscriptions are: ai 3° cio’ ‘Adpiavot xodxi Onotas 
wéAcs,onche one aide: ai & cio’ AGijva: @nadws } wpiv wédts On the other. 
Giute:. Inscript. p. 1078. 1 ; si. Sa pia Gesch. Haudr. p. 205. 

2 Pausnn. Altice. 18. 9.: ‘A8piavds Bt xarecxevdacuro pty wal BAAa 
A@nvaias, vadv “Hpas, xa Aids MaveAAnviou, nal Seots Trois xacw iepdy 
wordy . . 2. . "AOFva: pév obroos ixd Tov wodéuou waxwScion: Tut 
*Paopatay abd&is ‘ASpiavod Baoircborros frOncay. At Athens and elsc- 
where this emperor 18 said to have erected temples withow any image 
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structures none was so illustrious as the Olympieum, 
the great national temple of the Hellenic Jupiter, 
commenced on a scale far transcending any monu- 
ment of Greek or Roman piety by the aspiring genius 
of Pisistratus. The work had languished through 
the ages of Athenian iadependence. The bold con- 
ception was revived by the usurper Epiphanes, and 
the temple, profaned and rifled by the brutal violence 
of Sulla, was restored and carried a stage nearer 
to completion by Augustus, aided by the contribu- 
tions of eastern potentates.’ Still the Olympieum 
stood a colossal fragment, embracing within the limits 
of its columned precincts an area of two hundred 
yards square, in which it precisely coriesponded with 
the temple of Jerusalem. But the fune itself far 
exceeded in magnitude its eastern rival, its dimen- 
sions being 171 feet in width and 354 in depth, while 
its columns rose to the enormous height of 60 feet 
and upwards. Such at least was the design, still 
unfinished, which Hadrian undertook to complete, in 
its full proportions. Among the decorations of this 
marvellous edifice, in which sculpture, painting, and 
gilding bore a part, were numerous statues of the 
imperial builder himself, placed as votive offerings 
by states aud sovereigns. But the king of gods and 
men ogcupied the cell in a glorious image of gold 
und ivory, which emulated the masterpiece of Phidias 
at Olympia. This combination of materials may 
seem grotesque to our uneducated eyes; but the 
Greeks had cultivated their taste in the application 


of a god. It was believed that he meant them to be dedicated to 
himself. Ata later penod the Chr.stians imagined that he had in- 
tended them for the pure worship of Jesus. Lampridius in Aler 
Sever, 41. It 1s most likely that these ideas were founded merely on 
eome casual or temporary omission. According to Spartian, however, 
Hadrian set up an altar to his own divinity at Athens, and in Asia 
at least ho dil not scruplec to build himself temples. Spart an, 
Madr. 1% 


1 See vol. iv. ch. xxiii. 
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of colour to statuary, and they had learnt to estimate, 
perhaps not unduly, the beauty of the soft warm tint 
which the glowing metal may cast over the paler 
substance.' 

Vehement was the gratitude of the Athenians for 
TheAthenane the accomplishment of a work which placed 
requitcuie their city once more at the summit of archi- 
fOlympms. tectural splendour; but there was httle that 
they could offer in return to the master of the Roman 
world. The title of Archon, by which their first 
municipal officer was still designated, whose functions 
were religious rather than political, carried with it 
only the charm of its antique associations. Such as 
it was, however, it seems to have been tendered to 
Hadrian at a much earlier time, when, as a mere 
private visitor, yet unconnected with the reigning 
family, he had displayed his interest in Athens by 
devoting himself to her special studies. 'Thestyle of 
Olympuius, which they now appended tv his name on 
coins and marbles, bore a direct reference to the 
munificence with which he had lodged the lord of 
heaven in the most sumptuous of earthly habitations ; 
but it conveyed, no doubt, an indirect compliment 
of another kind; for Pericles, the greatest of their 
historic heroes, had been styled Olympian, for the 
thunders of his eloquence, and the overwhelming 
Athensthe | Power he wielded in the state. Athens still 
Ss ofthe §€©— Maintained her pre-eminence as the mistress 

world. of eloquence and learning. Athens was th¢ 
ancient classic university of the civilized world. The 


‘ Pausan. Atfic. 18. 6,7. The painting of statues, and the mixtuie 
of metals used for them, had often a conventional meaning. Thus 
Pliny, xxxiv. 40, says of a& certain artist: “ 4&s ferrumque miscuif, ut 
rubigine ejus per nitorem oris relucente exprimerctur verccundie 
rabor.* See «n this subject Feuerbach, der Vaiscan. Apollo, p, 184. 
full The reflection of gold on ivory im parte! a warm tint, and 
the appearance of a supernatural y: at least such was the 
understanding between the artist and the more enlightened of the 
ss orshippers. 
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splendour of an individual reputation might suffice 
to found an academy at other places of educational 
resort; the disciples of a popular rhetorician or phi- 
losopher might maintain for two or more generations 
the school of which he had laid the foundations; but 
the ephemeral brilliancy of Rhodes, Tarsus, or Hali- 
carnassus, was lost in the constant and steady light 
which had beamed for five centuries from the halls 
of Plato and Aristotle. While hundreds of erudite 
professors of every art, and of all learning, wandered 
from the centre of ancient disciphne to instruct m 
their own homes the patrician youth of Italy and 
the provinces, mankind still recognised in undi- 
minished force the necessity of a course of study at 
Athens itself, to equip the complete scholar and 
pentleman, the most accomplished product of intel- 
lectual training.' 

The instruction, however. imparted in these vene- 
rable seats was of a highly conventional conservative 
character. None but a weak enthusiast gprscter ef, 
here and there maintained with the fervour “4% * 
of genuine belief the tenets of any one of the philo- 
sophic sects, each of which had reigned in turn, or 
had contended with rival claims in the schools of 
Athens. On every side it was tacitly acknowledged 
that the limits of each specitic dogma had been 
reached? and that either all must be abandoned to- 
gether as shadowy and baseless, or each be allowed 
to hold its authonty unquestioned within its own 
province. To admit the first alternative would have 


1 Aulus Gellius, wiiting at Athens about this time, gives a glimpse 
occasionally of the habits of the yourg men who met for study at 
Athens. His account 1s perhaps iather satnical. See the descrip- 
110n of the supp:r given by the plniosopher ‘Taurus (Noct. Att. x1. 
13.); and of the way in which the students kept the Saturnaha: 
“Querebantu: autem res hajusmod:. aut sententia pocte vetcris 
lepide obscura, non anxic; aut historia antiquioris requisitio; aut 
decretis cujuspiam ex plilosophia perperam invulgati; aut captionis 
suphisticy solutio; put mnop:nati rarionisye verb: indagatio.” xvin. 2. | 
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been treason to the sovereignty of the human under- 
standing, an insult to the memory of the mighty 
dead; but the second was well-adapted to recommend 
itself to an age still devoted to study, still curious 
about psychological laws, but which despaired of 
arriving at conclusive results in any direction. The 
broad principle that all ancient doctrines were true 
enough to be taught, was the charter of the great 
Grecian university. Accordingly, all such doctrines 
were admitted to the rights of domicile in it; all 
were established, and endowed with public salaries 
or by private liberality ; all were allowed to be equally 
“mportant for the education of the ripe and perfect 
scholar; and the teachers of all lived together in a 
state of conventional antagonism not mncompatible 
with entire social harmony, and almost jovial good 
fellowship. Academics and Peripatetics, Stoics and 
Epicureans, Pyrrhonists and Cynics disputed together 
or thundered one against another simultaneously 
through the mornmg, and bathed, dined, and joked 
in company with easy indifference all the evening. 
Of new opinions, of i1eal inquiries, of exclusive en- 
thusiasm they were all perhaps equally jealous; but 
Athens was eminently a Conseivative University, and 
the men who yearned for actual truth, and still 
dreamed, if 1t was but a dream, that after six hundred 
years of free speculation, the truth had béen ever 
missed, but might yet be discovered, did not generally 
repair to the Academus or Lyceum in search of it. , 
If, however, the matter of this scholastic teaching 
The profes- Was so little regarded, if it was understood 
cubiecdas that there was nothing new to be said for 
cee Academism or Peripateticism, that convic- 
tion and persuasion on the most venerable subjects 
of ancient debate were altogether out of date, the 
manner of teaching and expounding seemed to be 
thought worthy of more serious attention than eve. 
_The language, the style, even the gesture gnd de- 
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meanour of the lecturer, attracted hearers who would 
have paid little heed to vehement assertions of the 
truth and soundness of his principles. Wo imbue the 
disciple with the idiom of the best Attic literature 
was now considered essential to a liberal education ; 
and the writings of this age which emanated from 
the schools of Greece, aré coloured by a direct and 
not unsuccessful imitation of Xenophon and his con- 
temporaries. In expounding the arts of composition 
there may have been more originality. Had the 
masters of rhetoric of a more genial era taken equal 
pains with their successors in the second century to 
mould the forms of speech and writing. we should 
scarcely have lost all traces of their labours, while we 
1etain the technical precepts of Hermogenes, illus- 
trated by the laboured exercitations of Dion, Maximus 
and Aristides. The name of Sophist had long re- 
covered from whatever obloquy had been cast on 
it by Socrates, and was extended to embrace the 
doctors and professors in all branches of literary 
ucquirement. The nobility of Rome thronged to 
listen to their eloquence; crowds not of scholars 
and neophytes only, but of mature and accomphshed 
men of the world attended upon thei lectures, ad- 
mired and discussed their respective merits, attached 
themselves to their classes, and caught up their 
watchwofds, though no germ of truth perhaps had 
been discovered or suggested by them through the 
lopg period of their sovereignty. For half a century 
these lecturers had been salaried by the imperial 
treasury, and though the academic system bad not 
yet attained its full development, we may speak even 
now of the established hierarchy of the sophists at 
Athens, the chief of whom occupied what was called 
by way of eminence, the throne of the university. 
Of the three principal chairs, those of Sophistics or 
Rhetoric, of Politics and of Philosophy, that ot 
Sophistigs took the first rank, and was endowed with 
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a stipend of 10,000 drachme, equivalent perhaps to 
50@l.'; but the stipend was probably the least part 
of the emoluments of a place which commanded the 
whole market of private tuition. One Chrestus de- 
clined a recommendation for it to the emperor, In 
whose patronage it lay, saying in his affected way, 
The myriad makes not the*man; but in fact he was 
the well-feed tutor of a hundred private pupils, a 
position which no imperial liberality, then or since, 
could easilyimprove. The throne, however, possessed 
the advantage of being a place for life. Philagrus, 
who once ascended it, may have won the eminence 
by the vigour and vehemence of his character: he 
had been known to box the ears of an inattentive 
listener. But the mild Aspasius, who lounged indo- 
lently on his cushions to old age, and cared not, 
while he drew his stipend, whether his audience 
listened or not, was reproached by public opinion for 
not resigning a distinction of which he proved him- 
self unworthy.? 

The fashion of playing at oratory by sham contests 
vere. Om factitious subjects enjoyed a marvellous 
at Athens,and Vitality in the ancient world. At Rome 
therteache- the genuine contests of the forum were 
ion replaced by the exercises not wholly unreal 
of the imperial bar; in many moderu states the 
absence of political discussion has been partly com- 


? Philostratus, Vit Sophest ii. 2 20. Comp. Lucian, Eunuwch. 3. 
Vhilostratus elsew here scems to state one talcnt, 25/, as the salarv of 
the wodAutixbs Spévos at Athens which I do not understand. Vit. Soph. 
n 20 Tatian (Apol. p. 70) mentions the sum of 600 aurei, or 
guineas. 

? Philostr. Vet. Sophist 11 8.33. Marquardt in Becker’s Alter- 
thiimer, 11 2 p. 87, has collected in a note the principal passages 
which relate to the endowment of learned men by Vespasian and his 
successors, Of Hadrian Spartiun says expressly, c. 16.; “ Omnes 
professores et honoravit et divites feut .. . doctores qui profession: 
suz inhabiles videbantur, ditatos honoratosque a professione di- 
inisit.” Aspasius was inexcusable! The Iiberahty of Hadrian seems 
- have been further extended by Antoninus Pius and Alexander 

-verus, = 
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pensated by the sphere of influence allotted to the 
pulpit; but it is one of the problems of social history 
to account for the interest so long felt o> te1gned in 
the schools of ancient Greece for the mere shadows of 
thought and speculation by which they were occupied. 
The facile eloquence of the sophists seems to have 
been exercised equally in the illustration of philoso- 
phical tenets, and in the discussion of themes for 
declamation. The clever and learned personages 
enumerated in long succession by Philostratus in 
his Lives of the most distinguished of the class, who 
were the admiration of Athens and all Hellas for 
more than a century, are celebrated by him rather 
| for their rhetorical powers than for their skill in the 
exposition of dogmas, though their philosophical 
science seems to be taken for granted. His pane- 
gylic, enlivened as 1t often is by anecdotes of wit 
and character, fails for the most part to convey to 
us distinct personal conceptions; nevertheless the 
general character of the class is portrayed with much 
vividness. Born in various cities of Greece and Asia, 
and generally gravitating to Athens as their natural 
home, it is curious to observe how many of them were 
related to the Roman aristocracy, and could boast a 
counexion with senators and consulars. Such was 
the case with Polemon to whom Trajan granted the 
privilege oi‘ exemption frum taxes, an ex- 
emption extended by Hadrian to his pos- 
terity; whom lis own countiymen at Smyrna so 
praised and flattered that he could venture to say to 
the Athenians, You have some credit, gentlemen, for 
being intelligent hearers; allow me test your capa- 
city; who was so eloquent that the eloquent Herodes 
dared not speak after him; but who dying at the age 
of fifty-six, which in other professions might be con- 
sidered old, was reputed a mere youth in sophistry, for 
the sophist continues learning to the last, and storing 
VOL. VII1., Q 


Polemon. 
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up the fruits of exercise and experience.' Such was 
the great Herodes himself, descended on the one side 
cena from Roman consulars, on the other from 
omen the mythic acide, the inheritor of im- 
mense riches, which he used so well, that Plutus, it was 
said, though blind with others, opened wide his eyes 
when he showered blessings on this generous favour- 
ite; who found a treasure, which when he declared to 
Nerva it was more than he could use, the emperor in 
his boundless confidence bade him then abuse; who 
received the name of Atticus not only for his love to 
Athens, hike the Roman Pomponius, but foi the en- 
dowments he had heaped upon it, and the buildings 
he had erected; but who was so devoted to rhetori- 
cal study, so anxious for success in art, that being 
deputed to address the emperor for his favourite city, 
and unfortunately breaking down from nervousness, 
he rushed to the river bank—so ran the story—to 
drown himself.? 

The vanity and frivolity of these masters of word- 
The phiicso- fence have often been depicted, and the 


roche most sahent features of their hfe and con- 
Plutarch. = yersation may easily be made to appear 


more ridiculous than they really were. They have 
had the misfortune, however, of being most particu- 
larly described to us by a generation even more 
frivolous than their own, and we must” not accept 
without reserve the character of the men and their 
system as portrayed by the pencil of Philostratus. 
The remains of Plutarch’s voluminous writings show 
that he rose far above the level of the Polemon or 


1 Philostr. Vit Sophist.i 25. On the occasion of the dedication 
of the Olympieum, Polemon ascended the steps of the portice and 
made an enthusiastic harangue to the people. 6 3¢ Sowep eidder, othoas 
sobs dpOarnobs ent tras Hn WapioTaueras évyolas, dwagpixev éaurby Te 
Aéyo, «al dxd rijs apnwidos Tov ve® Bieréx6yn FoAAG wal Savpacia, 
ae “8 wolovpevos Tob Adyou, Td uh Ode: Thy wepl abroud dpuny yerco bas 

Va Sophist.1 3. 
® Philestr. Vit. Sophist. ii. 1. ¢ 
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Herodes of our biographer. He was at least an 
earnest believer in his own creed, and conscientious 
in the practice of the virtues he commended. In the 
reign of Domitian, and almost under the shadow of 
Domitian’s palace, the sage of Chzronea lectured to 
a Roman audience on the, highest ends of life, and 
the true measure of happimess and goodness. His 
teaching had for the most part a direct moral object, 
with little tendency to speculative refinements. He 
cared not for the name of any sect or leader, but 
pleaded the cause of moral beauty in the interest of 
truth only. What his precepts wanted in authority 
was abundantly supplied by the examples with which 
his wide historical knowledge could illustrate them. 
Plutarch’s Parullel Lives are eminently philosophy 
teaching by example. And in estimating the moral 
aspect of the times and the influence of the teacher-, 
we must not fail to remark the soundness of this 
writer's moral judgments, as displayed throughout his 
compositions, There is no work perhaps of antiquity 
that Chnstian parents can put so securely into the 
hands of their children; the Christian statesman may 
draw lessons from it in wisdom, and the Christian 
moralist in virtue. The work is, in another point of 
view, a curious monument of its epoch. The author’s 
object was to draw a fair and friendly comparison 
between the’Greeks and the Romans, his own country- 
men and the foreigner, between the conquered and the 
conquerors, the spoiled and the spoilers, the slaves and 
the masters; between men who1n other censors would 
have ever deliyhted to contrast as the spiritual Hel- 
lene and the brutal Italian, or again as the cringing 
Greculus and the lofty Romulides. Yet, through- 
out this long series of lives, this glittering array of 
virtues and vices, personal and national, there 1s no 
word, I think, of subservience or flattery, of scorn or 
vanity, of humiliation or triumph, to mark the posi- 
tion of theewriter in the face of his Roman rulers. 
@2 
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Whether we consider the book as addressed to the 
Greeks or to the Romans, the absence of any such 
indications’ of feeling is undoubtedly remarkable. 
To me it seems most honourable both to the one 
people and to the other; moreover, it 1s invaluable 
for the insight it gives us juto the prevalent sentiment 
of the unity of all races and classes under a common 
dispensation. 

Of the celebrated sophist, Apollonius of Tyana, 
Apotionins the most illustrious preacher of this dis- 
oftyens. = pensation, little can safely be advanced, 
inasmuch as all our knowledge of him comes through 
the distorting medium of the romance, miscalled his 
life, by Philostratus. The remarks which would na- 
turally be challenged by that singular performance 
belong to the historian of the third century rather 
than of the second. All that can here be properly 
said of its hero is, that he deserves notice as the first 
perhaps of those itinerant homilists who began, from 
the Flavian period, to go about proclaiming moral 
truths, collecting groups of hearers, and sowing the 
seeds of spiritual wisdom and knowledge on every 
soil that could receive it. It was by the first Christian 
teachers that the example of this predication was set ; 
and the effect produced on thoughtful spirits by the 
conspicuous career of St. Paul and his associates is 
evinced, to my apprehension, by the self-imposed 
mission of Apollonius in the second, and of Dion in 
the third generation after them. 

Of the life, the conduct, and the specific teaching 
es of Dion Chrysostomus, so called by his con- 
surnamed =" temporaries for his eminent eloquence, we 

possess details on which we can rely, whence 
we may learn what service a high-minded sophist 
might perform in the interests of morality.' In his 


» Philostr. Vit, Sophist. i. 7.: Aleova 8¢ tov Ypvcaiov ove old Sri xpi] 
wpoceaney Sid thy ds xdytra aperty "AuadOeclas ydp népas hv, td Tov 
Acyev. 
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younger days, while yet a mere rhetorician, this mgn 
had come to Rome from his birthplace Prusa, and 
had attached himself to a distinguished“ personage, 
possibly to Flavius Clemens, in whose fall he hecame 
himself involved. Domitian threatened him with 
death, and he fled, taking with him, by the advice of 
the Delphic oracle, only two books, one of Plato and 
one of Demosthenes.! He retired toa Grecian colony 
on the frontier of the empire; but even amid the 
marshes of the Getz he deemed it prudent to forego 
his real name, and disguise himself in rags, and some- 
times apparently to plunge into deeper concealment 
on the banks of the Borysthenes. At the moment, 
’ however, of Domitian’s death, Dion was in the neigh- 
bourhood of a Roman encampment on the Danube, 
and here, when the soldiers resented their emperor's 
assassination and murmured at the reported accession 
of Nerva, he harangued them with irresistible elo- 
quence, and secured their adhesion to the elect of the 
senate.?, Nerva received him with open arms. Under 
this prince and his successor he recorered more than 
his former estimation, and became a prime favourite 
with Trajan, who often invited him to his table, and 
earried him in his chariot, and was wont, according 
to the story, to reply to his most charming discourses, 
Tadmire you exceedingly, but I don’t pretend to 
understand a word you say. It would seem that in 
the haunte of civilized and educated men, the com- 
monplaces of philosophy, with which the sophist was 
abundantly furnished, passed current for wisdom and 
truth; but it was among the ruder sons of nature on 
the borders of the Scythian wilderness that, on being 
earnestly questioned, the emptiness of such rhetorical 

? Jnuon Chrys. Orat xiii xlvi The terms in which he speaks of 
the patron with whom he was involved are remarkable, and seem to 
indicate that it was a case of suffering for arg Sa Taira 
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® Philostr. Le. who quotes from Homer: abrap 6 einkba paxduy 
wodtpyrs "OSvtceds. 
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flourishes flashed upon him, and he set himself to 
examine his own conscience and spiritual belief. The 
result was fhe abandonment of the word-war of the 
dogmatists, and the embrace vf the simple morality of 
Socrates, as the only man among the ancients whose 
homely sense could grapple with the problems of 
numan nature, or satisfy the inquiries of an awakened 
intelhgence.' The effect of this discovery upon the 
pagan philosopher may be lhkened to that of religious 
conversion on the Christian disciple. Henceforth 
Dion devoted himself to the practice of virtue, and 
preached the duties which he piactised. He ex- 
pounded not the metaphysics of Zeno or Epicurus, 
but their moral maxims; diffused the knowledge of 
divine law and Providence, taught moderation to the 
haughty, patience to the impetuous, resignation to 
the afflicted. To Trajan on the throne he set forth 
the beauty of justice and the true dignity of power ; 
to the turbulent mobs of the Italian cities he showed 
how the order of nature, the appointed course of the 
sun and stars, might enfurce the duty of obedience ; 
the fantastic and drunken crowds of Alexandna he 
rebuked for their levity and intemperance; he startled 
the vanity of the Athenians by exposing the worth- 
lessness of their rhetoric and sophistics. He illus- 
trated with sense and humanity the yell-known 
paradox of the Stoics, that the good man alone is 
tree, and used it as a text for preaching forbearance 
towards the slave.?— Dion and others like him Lave 
been called the popular preachers of natural religion, 
and the improved tone of society at this period, of 
which we have discovered many traces, may in part 
be justly ascribed to the religious enthusiasm with 
which they discharged their self-appointed office. 
The name of Chrysostom may have already reminded 


! Dion Chrys. Orat, x11. 


* Dion Chrys Orat xiv. p. 233; xv. p. 238 foll. , Sce Wallon, 
PEsclavage dans l Antiguite, ur 34. 
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us of the most illustrious of the ancient Christjan 
orators, and his speeches, of which a large number 
are preserved, may be compared, with ‘httle disad- 
vantage, with the sermons of the bishop of Constan- 
tinople, for their warm appeals both tothe heart and 
the conscience of their hegrers.? 

But the foundation of morality, as laid by the 
sophist, could rest only onthe judgmentsof ,. 
the conscience, and its dim and fluctuating tener. and” 
ideas of goodness and holiness. At Athens,” 
as elsewhere throughout the empire, there were other 
teachers at work who pleaded the direct constraint 
of authoritative dogmas. They appealed at once to 
mens hopes and fears, by the doctrine of a resurrec- 
tion and a future retnbution. This was the creed 
preached of old on Mars’ hill by Saul of Tarsus, as 
the divine complement to the ethics of Zeno and 
Epicurus. This was the keystone required to bind 
together the broad arch of principles which spanned 
the duties of mankind. In Athens, the home ot 
argument and logic, the faith of Christ could not be 
propounded as a bare ceremonial law; it must be set 
foith as a metaphysical creed; and as such 1t at- 
tracted some at least among the philosophers them- 
selves, and carried off men of learning and acumen 
fiom the ghadowy illusions of the Lyceum and the 
Academus. The Christian apologists of the second 
century, such as Justin and others, converts them- 
selyes from the Gentile philosophy, excited the in- 
terest and admiration of their hearers by plunging 
them into the mysteries of their new faith, and 
especially the deepest of all mysteries, the doctrine 
of the Trinity. If the wisdom of the world was 
repelled by the story of Christ’s hunniliation and 
sufferings, it was attracted, on the other hand, by 


! Dion Chrysostom is well described, and not perhaps too highly 
estimated, by M. Martha, in the Hevue Contemporaine, Pans, 1857. 
Les Mowalisiés de ? Emre Romain, 1864. 
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the promise revealed at his resurrection, and this 
cardinal dogma became the stronghold of the new 
faith in its contests with the Gentile moralists. The 
presence of the emperor in Athens, and the curiosity 
with which he surveyed all the conflicts of human 
Opinion, encouraged the Ckristian teachers to address 
him as a truth-seeker himself, and to defend their 
own bold and novel creed against the reasonings, the 
sneers, and the violence of their antagonists. Though 
devoted from early habit to the ancient formulas of 
Grecian wisdom, and generally content to roam from 
the halls of one familiar teacher to those of another, 
Be Bete Hadrian was nevertheless inquisitive and 
toleration on, restless by nature, and the vague aspira- 
_— tions suggested to him at his initiation 
into the mysteries at Eleusis,— for he had pried into 
the deepest mysteries of the heathen world,— could 
not fail to arouse him to the pretensions of a creed 
which was founded directly on the doctrine of Im- 
mortality. It must be remembered, moreover, that 
Christianity, which even at Rome assumed to unin- 
structed eyes the appearance of a Greek speculation, 
at Athens, the very centre of Greece, seemed to 
emanate directly from the schools. Accordingly 
Hadrian listened graciously to the apologies of Quad- 
ratus and Aristides, who appeared perhgps before 
him in the actual garb of philosophers?; and the 


1S, artian, Hadr 13; Euseb. Chron. a 122. This empe-or’s 
curiosity, particularly in religious matters, 1s affirmed by a consensus 
of authority. Tertullian, Apol. 5: “Curtositatum ommium explo- 
rator.” Euseb. Hest. Eccl. v. 5.: wdvra rd weplepya woAunpaypovoyr, 
Julian, x Casar.: wodkurpaypovar ta axdéppnra. Take many of the 
Romans he demeaned himself very differently m Rome and in the 
provinees; hence it could be said of him at Rome, notwithstanding 
the character he then bore abroad: * Sacra Romana diligentissime 
ci avit, pelegrina contem psit. ” 

* Justm the Martyr, whose apologies were addressed to Hadrian’s 
successors, expressly states of himself that he continu d after his con- 
version to wear the philosopher’s habit. (Deal cum T yph. imt.) 
Anstides was also a convrt from the heathen pinlobphy, but the 
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mildness he exercised towards the believers may not 
unreasonably be ascribed to the influence of tHeir 
reputed learning and wisdom.’ e 

But Athens was on the whole the great conser- 
vative University of the Roman world, and | a. 
the noble youths who flocked to it for the satisfied with 
teaching of the sophists, Imbibed a convic- tive mpirit uf 
tion that the whole circle of learning had 
been there described, and no further discoveries in 
ethics or metaphysics remained to reward industry 
or genius. At Athens the spirit of inquiry was re- 
strained by the influence of great names and long re- 
vered associations. Thence the student returned to 
Rome with his ears closed against all novel opinions, 
full of enthusiasm for the past, satisfied with the 
assurance that the existing generation, if there was 
no new truth for 1t to discover, was blest in the en- 
joyment of the accumulated discoveries of ages. 
Though bred himself in this school of self-compla- 
cency, and fitted by his powers of acquisition tu 
master all the knowledge which Athens had stamped 
with her sanction, Hadrian was not so easily con- 


samc, however probable, cannot be said with confidence of Qua- 
dratus, whois only known to us as the lishopof Athens Sec Eusc!. 
Hist Eccles sw. 23; S Uheron. de Wer Tiltustr 19, 20. The ouly 
existing fragment of Quadratus as-erts in the boldest manner reputed 
miracies of Realng and resurrection. of SepawevOéyres, oi Gvacrdvres 
dx vexpery, Compare Routh, Relig Sacr 1. 71.3; Milman, Hist. of 
Chia whanity, 1. 153) note. 

# from Justin Martyr, Apol. 1 66, and Euseb H E.1v 8, 9., we 
Jearn that Hads3san, in answer to Minucius Fundanas, presect of Asia, 
directed him to keep strictly to the Jaw in his treatment of the Chris- 
tians, and not to y3eld to popular clamour against them. It would 
seem that since Trajan’s reseript the law had shaped itself mto a 
more definite form; stull the mode and catent of executing 1t appears 
to have been left genoially to the discretion of the local authorities. 
It is strange, however, and shows how lute we really know of the 
Roman procedure, to find the Christiin apologist Mehto addressing 
Jladrian’s successors with the asseruon that the persecution of the 
disciples in Asia in his time 15 something quite new : 7d yap obde 
wewore yerduevoy viv Subreta: To tay GeocveBwr “yevos Kawois €Aaurdperoy 
Sdypnage xarieryy “Aciw. Euseb. Eccl. Hist. rv. 26. 
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tented. From temper, from experience, and from 
thd freshness of intellect which he nounshed by con- 
stant movement, he still retained an interest in every 
pretension to novelty, and traced with undiminished 
zest all the eccentiicities of the huinan mind.’ He 
Heerewes crossed over from Athens to Alexandria, 
oer to Alex- and there a new scene opened upon him. 
a™i,151 The Egyptian capital bore, like that of 
Greece, the character ofa University. Thither also the 
youth of every province flocked to attend the lectures 
of another tribe of soplists; and there too profes- 
sors of every science were maintained at the public 
expense, or by endowments which had existed from 
Liberal ang the era of the Ptolemies. The academic 
thivero life of Alexandria,suchas it had already con- 
ihe Alexan- tinued for four centuries, was cast nearly in 
oor a the type with which our modern ideas are 
most familar. The Museum was an assemblage of 
lecture rooms, private chambeis, common halls, and 
libraries, in which the professors dined, studied anid 
disputed together, the envy and admiration of a 
hundred generations of pupils.2 The Brucheum was 
a similar institution affiliated to the Museum. The 
emperor Claudius had endowed a separate college in 
which his own histories were appointed to form a 


1 It was from his own love of eccentricity that he ?retended to 
prefer Cato to Cicero, Enmus to Virgil, Antimachus to Homer. 
Spartian, Hadr.16. In compliment to this fancy an Alexandrian 
poet composed 24 books of a work to which he gave the name of 
Anti-Homerus Orion ventured on the tour de force of harangding 
him in a Latin panegyric, a task to which few Greeks would have 
been equal. Hadrian repaid these fiatterics by writing a long poem 
in Greek, in praise of Alexandria and tt» founder, ‘ Cum his pio- 
fessoribus et philosophis libris vel carminibus invicem editis ssepe 
certavit.” Spartan, c. 15. Hadnan’s visit to Alexandria may be 
dated ap 130,131 Gregorovius, p. 39. 

* Strabo, xvn. 1.; Philostr. Vit. Sophest 1. 22 ; Ammian. Marcell, 
“x1. 16 : “ Diuturnum preestantium hominum domialium.” For the 

ubhe libianes of Athens and Alexandria see A. Gellius, vi. 17, 
here 18 a full account of Alexandria, the Scrapeam, the Brucheum, 
the librarics, &c , 1n Ammuianus, i.e. r 
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substantial parl of the course of instruction. The 
Temple of Serapis accommodated the remains of the 
Ptolemzan library which had escaped“from Czesar’s 
fire. There it continued to receive large additions, 
which made it once more, in the decline of the em- 
pire, the great storehousg of ancient learning. But 
Alexandria was the university of progress. Though 
the city of the great Macedonian had now existed 
fur near five hundred years, its ripe age was not 
encircled with the antique assuciations which ren- 
dered Athens pecuharly venerable. Alexandria had 
no mythology and no legendary poetry. She had 
not grown through the obscurity of immemozial ages ; 
she was a creation of historic tumes. From the first 
her career had been marked out for her by the fiat 
of her founder; she had been devoted originally tu 
the material pursuits of commerce; and now in her 
maturity, she was an emporium for the interchange 
of ideas and speculations along with the products of 
various chmes and industries. Alexandria was ac- 
customed to welcome novelty 1n thought as well as in 
arts and manufactures. With her discovery was at 
a premium; and even ethics and metaphvsies had 
their exchangeable value among the curious of all 
nations, who met at the junction of three continents ; 
for her ships were the feelers with which she touched 
on Greece and Italy, while her site was debateable 
land between Africa and Asia.’ Through Alexandria 
rag the current of Eastern thought which now set 
most stronvly westward. The Greek philosophy do- 
miciled in the capital of the Ptolemies was stirred to 
its depths by converging streams fiom Syria, Persia 
and India. Judaism and Christianity were estab- 


! The isthmus of Suez or the stream of the Nile has generally 
heen specified as the boundary of the two continents: but in Crsar’s 
thme the line of dcmarkation was supposed popularly to run through 
the centre of the city of Alexindiin, De Bell. Alex, 14.; “ Preedicant 
partem esse *Alexandiis diumidiam Afmcs.” 
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lished side by side with the gross idolatry of the 
Copts, and the elemental worship of the Sabsans. 
The fantasti¢ theosophy of the Gnostics, of which the 
local and the spiritual filiation are equally unknown 
to us, exercised an unacknowledged intluence wher - 
ever the human mind wag deeply moved by the 
problems of man’s relation to the Deity. Into this 
new world of conflicting opinions Hadrian threw 
himself with vehemence and ardour. He made 
himself at home in the discussions of the Alexan- 
drian schools, and was more entertained than en- 
lightened by the wayward imaginations which they 
paraded before him. The impression made upon 
him is discovered from a letter in which he describes 
to Servianus the intellectual aspect of the place.’ J 
am now become fully acquainted, he says, with thut 
Egypt which you extol so highly. I have found the 
people vain, fickle anu shifting with every breath of 
opinion. Those who worship Serapis are in fact 
Christians ; and they who cull thencselves Christian 
bishops are actually worshippers of Serapis. There 
is no chief of a Jewish synagogue, no Samaritan, no 
Christian bishop, who is not an astrologer, a fortune- 
teller and aconjuror. The patriarch himself, when 
he comes to Egypt, 78 compelled by one party to 
worship Serapis, by the other Christ. Then, after 
a digression on the busy and restless character of the 
people, he continues: They huve but one God (al- 
luding to their idolatry of lucre)--him Christiugs, 


1} The genuimeness of the letter may be questioned on the ground 
of Verus being mentioned as Hadman’s son. Jt would appear from 
Spartian that this prince was not adopted till the year 135. On the 
other hand, it is not absolutely necessary to conclude that the lettr 
was Written from Alexandna in the time of Hadiian’s visit in 131, 
But the impostance attached to the Christians and the interest shown 
in them, not to mention the premature degeneracy imputed to them, 
scem to me to throw much doubt upon it. The letter ts not recorded 
by Hadnan’s biographer Spartianus, but cecurs meidentally in the 
life of a later emperor by \opmcus. Vel. Saturnin. c. &. 
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Jews and Gentiles worship all alike.’ The ardour 
of the Alexandrians in the pursuit of wealth is fhus 
pungently satirized, and we can understand bow the 
bustle of a great commercial emporium would sur- 
prise an observer accustomed to the dignified som- 
nolence of an old-fashioned city hke Athens; but the 
sneer thus loosely hazdrded against the opimons 
current among them may require some closer con- 
sideration. 

It must strike us with surprise that the philosophic 
emperor, a smatterer in all knowledge, and gyterest taken 
a spy upon all opinions, should direct his fy usdnenin 
remarks, not to the state of Gentile philo- Sachmgofthe 
sophy, but to that of Jewish and Christian ©™**"* 
belief. Possibly, if we knew the occasion of this 
letter, which, from certain allusions it contains, must 
belong to a date some years later than Hadrian’s 
actual visit, the explanation of this circumstance 
might be more apparent; but taking the document 
as it lies before us, we must conelude that the phe- 
nomena of Judaism and Christianity constituted, even 
at this period, the most salient features of the intel- 
lectual movement at Alexandria. The sophists of 
the Museum, whether standing on the old ways, and 
proclaiming the tenets of the old Greek philosophy, 
or whether busied in contriving the eclectic system 


1 Such is the explanation usually given of this allusion to the 
One God; according to the reading: ‘“‘ Unus illis deus est. Hune 
Chfistiani,” &c. Sce Milman, Hist. of Christianity, in. 156. But 
the passage is probably corrupt. One MS. gives: * Unus ills deus 
nullus est. Hunc,” &c, which Mr. Sharpe, Hist of Egypt, 1 163., 
follows, rendering it: “* Their one God is nothing Christians, Jews, 
and all nations worship him;” referr:ng to the prevalent monotherm 
among the Oriental sects at Alexandna. Scrapis combined more 
than one divinity in his own person: “Haws, “pos, “Oowis, “Ava, 
Acédvucos, ’Awd\Aav. Euseb. Prep. Evang. in. 15, 16.: * Hence arose 
the opinion which seems to have becn given to Hadnan, that the 
Egyptians had only onc God, and his mistake in thinking that the 
worshippers of Scrapis were Christians.” Sharpe, Hist. of Egypi, 
i. 168. e 
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which has assumed a place in mental history under 
the’ name of the New Platonism, attracted less remark 
from a curious but intelligent observer, than the pro- 
fessors of a religious doctrine, Jewish or Christian. 
Hadrian, indeed, cosmopolite though he was in tastez 
and habits, could not trans¢end the lmits prescribed 
by his birth and training. He discovered in the 
views of the Alexandrians a tendency to Oriental, 
and even to Jewish 1deas, which revolted rather than 
attracted him. The Gnostic theories of the Divine 
Nature with which they were impregnated would be 
to him strange and preposterous, while the seriousness 
they affected, and the positive belief they required, 
would be felt as a burden by one who was accustomed 
to regard all philosophy as a mere playing with truth. 
Hadrian, however, mingled freely with the sages and 
professors of the Egyptian capital; he conversed, 
debated, and banqueted with them; accepted from 
them the same flattery, and dispensed to them 1 
return the same liberality which had marked his in- 
tercourse with the rival university. Here, too, he 
increased the salaries of the public teachers, and en- 
couraged the youth of the empire to make literature 
their business. We may believe that he extended 
his protection to the preachers of Christianity also. 
and helped to raise them to the high place they long 
held among the learned at Alexandria. The praises 
of the early Church were not ill-bestowed on the 
prince to whom we may thus be indebted for the 
liberal piety of Clement and Origen. Here, as at 
Athens, he left abundant tokens of his munificence, 
in the erection of useful and noble buildings, and in 
the reconstruction of a quarter of the city. But the 
mob of Alexandria had been always notorious for 
turbulence and indocility. The fanaticism of the 
Coptic race was here stimulated by political jealousy. 
In the rural districts a dispute about the genuineness 
of an Apis had recently goaded it to bloony conflict, 
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and the religions dissensions of Ombi and Tentyra 
had been polluted by actual cannibalism.' Inthe 
city, however, the rivalry of the Copts and Jews, 
together with their mutual hatred of the dominant 
Greek race, had engendered chronic disaffection and 
resistance to all legal authority. In vain had the 
Roman government forbitiden its citizens to reside in 
Egypt, and excite by their arrogance or cupidity the 
susceptibilities of the native population. In vam 
was the independence of the proudest of cities more 
tenderly handled than that of any other 1n the empire. 
The rabble of the streets, who controlled the local 
administration, despised every title or dignity: they 
insulted the emperor himself as recklessly as they 
would have hooted a Greek sophist or a Jewish rabh1. 
When Hadrian’s favourite Antinous was |. 
drowned in the Nile, a misfortune with arram's . 
which all the world that pretended to self- Antinons 
respect affected a decent sympathy, the 
Alexandrians alone made a mock of their ruler’s 
weakness, and the letter above cited seems to have 
been written under the actual smart of their unfeeling 
ribaldry.2 I have given these people, Hadrian said, 


1 Spartianus, Hudr 12, refers to a mot at Alexandma on the 
subject of the Api-: “ Alexandrina seditione turbatus, quee nata est 
ob Apin, q%! cum repertus essect post multvus annos turbas inter 
populos creavit, apud quem deberet locar: omnibus studiose certan- 
tibus” The best account cf the Apis isin Ammian Marcull xxn 14. 
Of the respect with which Hadrian would affict to approach the 
sulfect we may surmise from what has been already said of him. 
Augustus had treated the bull-god with contempt, cartier emperors 
had wantonly siain him. But Germanieus consulted lis oracle, aid 
Titus had paid him honour The blvody quarrel of Om and 
Tentyra is the theme of Jusenal’s Sat xv, and 1s referred with 
most probability to the ycar 119 the thnd of Hadrian, from the 
words, “ que nuper consule Jum,” Xv 27. 

® Dion, latx 11; Spartun, Zfadr t4. Hadrian seems to have 
said that Antinous fell by acendent into the water. Other accounts, 
however, usserted that he diowned himeelt voluntarily in obedience 
to an oracle which dcmanded, for the hfe of the emperor, the sacrifice 
of the obyectedearest tohim = Huwever this may be, Hadrian lamented 
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everything they asked for. I have confirmed all 
ther ancient privileges, and added new, which they 
could not help acknowledging in my presence. But 
ao sooner had I turned my back than they lavished 
every kind of insult on my son Verus, and my friend 
Antinous. LI wish them no worse, he added in his 
bantering tone, than that they should feed on their 
oun chickens; and how foully they hatch then. I um 
ashamed to say.' 

The character of the Alexandrians is painted in one 
eee of the most interesting of Dion’s orations, 
of the Alea- = which is also curious asa specimen of the lay- 

preaching of a converted rhetorician, and 
of the extent to which freedom of speech was allowed 
in lashing the follies of the sovereign people.? The 
sophist’s charges against them relate to their vanity 
and frivolity, their extravagant devotion to public 
amusements, singing, playing, and racing, and also 
to the bloody conflicts in which their amusements too 
often resulted. But Dion visited Alexandna before 
the time of Hadrian, and could not resent us it de- 


his death with cxtravagant weakness, proclaimed his divinity to the 
jeering Evy ptians, and consecrated a temple in his honour. He gave 
the name ot Besantinoopolis to the uty in which he was worshipped 
In conjunction with an obscure divinity named Besa, Denfication im 
Fgypt assumed the form of 1dentihcatuion with a recognised divinity. 
Origen, edit. Celsum, 11; Enseb fist. Eccl. iv 8 , Sharpe, Must. 
Egypt, u.161 The late discoveries in Incraglvyplies have shown 
that the obelisk on the Monte Pincio at Rome was dedi ated to the 
memory of Antinons in the joint names of Hadnan and Sabina. 
Smyth, Homan Medals, p 110. 

1 Vopiscus, Lc.. “ Quos quemadmodum foeecundant pudet dicere ” 
Aristotle had not shrunk from mentioning how the Egyptians hatched 
then fowls’ eggs in dung. Cusaubon, in loc. Besides the apparent 
anachronism of the allusion to Verus, it may be said that neither the 
matter nor the style of this letter 1s such us we should expect from 
an imperial correspondent. Vopiscus professes to take it from tle 
volumes of Phlegon, a freedman of Hadrian. 

* Dion Chrys. Orat xxxu = =Ammiuan. Marcell. xxit. 6. speaks more 
particularly of their hmgious and quarrclsome temper: ** Agyptii 
genus homimum controversum, et assuctudine perplexius htigandi 
s.mper Isetissimum,” &c. 
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served the ingratitude the people manifested towards 
a gracious prince, from whom, though parts of ‘his 
conduct might provoke a smile, they had*expenenced 
only unmerited kindness. Hadrian did not con- 
descend to take vengeance on his persecutors: two 
generations later an emperor of a different stainp 
washed out indignities not moie crying in a san- 
guinary massacre.’ The mild philosopher who now 
commanded the thirty legions shook off the dust of 
the turbid city from his feet and made a piigiimaye, a» 
a peaceful antiquarian, to the wonders of old Thebes. 
The name of Hadiian does nut now appear among 
the rude inscriptions which can be still decyphered 
on the Egyptian monuments; but some Greek lines 
scratched on the legs of the broken statue of Memnon, 
show that Sabina, at least, visited that mvysteriou- 
fragment, and heard the music which issued fiom it 
at sunrise? Hadrian ascended lhkewise the Camian 
Mount, crowned with a celebrated temple of Jupiter, 
and restored the temple of Pompeuus at its foot, whieh 
had been recently overthrown by the Jews. His 
taste and piety were fuither attested by a shuit and 
pithy epigram on the uncertainty of foitune, which 
he caused to be inscribed upon it.* 


! Herodian i 16, 17- 
® The mseyption 18s given by Echhel, v1 490., and many others: 
"ExaAvoy atdfoavros éym MoxAcos BadBivos 
dwras tas Geras Meuvovos } Sauercp « T A. 

The date, which is speciticd in 1t may be fixed to 131 or even 130, 
guic®at the commencement of Hadrian’s residence in Fry pt, it not 
a litie before his arrival, The statue was at this time hing in fragz- 
ments, and the sounds were supposed to issue fiom the broken 
pwecs. Mr. Sharpe considers the marvel a direct imposture. For 
the fondness of the Romans foi visting antuquites, which has been 
referred to before, see Epictetus, J:ssert. 1 6. eis “OAupwiay piv 
axotnuerre, Ty eidnre 1d UEpyor Tov Serdiov, kal aTrvxnua exacTOs busy 
olerar 7) Gmcatdépyntes TovTey arobavev 

® Dion, Ixin. 11.: Te wdows BpOurrs wéan owdeis ExAcro ripLov. 
Comp. Spartian, Hadr, 14.; Appian, Bell, Civ. nu. 96. The histonan, 
or his epitomet, brings Hadman tiem Greece, thruugh Judea to 
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If Hadrian was dissatisfied with the people of 
Hadnan vnits Alexandria, he was disgusted and incensed 
Ame )~6 With the inhabitants of Antioch. This city, 
‘yand iu. the third in population and importance of 


ity and svulup- 

wou the empire, the capital of the once power- 
ful kings of Syria, and honoured for now nearly two 
centuries by the 1esidence of the Roman proconsul, 
who approached nearest in rank and power to the 
emperor himself, was abandoned, beyond any of the 
vreat centres of wealth and luxury, to the indolent 
enjoyment of voluptuous ease. The Antiochians 
made no pretensions tu learning or philusophy, but 
they were addicted to vile and vicious superstitions, 
in which the simple ideas of a remote antiquity weie 
corrupted into gioss licentiousness, and defuiined lv 
the impurest orgies. Placed in the centre of a 11¢ch 
and populous remion, and on the highway which 
united the East and West with the South, thev cffered 
a mart for the productions of many realms, and then 
city was the resort of traders as wel] as adders from 
the three continents. The uniivalled beauty of its 
situation, a fertile plain watered by an abundant 
rive1, visited by breezes from the sea at fifteen miles’ 
distance, and sheltered from fieicer winds bv a lofty 
table mountain in its rear, presented an alluring place 
of residence, and made Antioch the favourite retreat 
of the idle and self-indulgent. The attractions of its 
suburb, pamed Daphne from the laurel groves which 
encircled the fane of Apullo, were farnous throughout 
the West, and often proved the Capua of the Roman 
Jezions. The remoteness of this Eastern capital 
from Rome, and the fatal though unavoidable policy, 
by which the legionaries and their chiefs, together 


Mount Casius, on h’s way into Egypt. I suppose hin, on the con- 
trary, to have entered Judea from Ezypt, where he promulgated the 
dzcrees which produced the Jewish imsutrection in 132. But the 
exact sequence of his movements must be considered as very un- 
certayn . 
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with the concourse of the prefect’s civil attendarrtt., 
were suffered to remain for many years, together in 
sv luxurious a banishment, embuldened the Itahans 
to cast off the restraints of national decorum, and 
vield to the fascinations of the Syrian Ciice, wh» 
flouted the austere habite of the West with keen 
edged satire or boisterous ridicule. Again and again 
the eniperors called them to arms to cliastise the 
Jew, to protect the Armenian, or to threaten the 
Parthian; but every interval of tranquillity relaxed 
the bonds of discipline, and the Syrian procon-1l 
was less formidable to the prince at Rome when it 
the head of hi~ soldiers in the field, than when he 
winked at their irrevularities and debauched them at 
head-quaiters. The frequent occurrence of disastrous 
earthquakes contributed perhaps to make the people 
ieckless in their manner of hfe, and disposed thei 
to enjoy the passing hour, and drown in tumultuons 
excitement the fears of nnpending danver. 

Hadrian had been known tothe Antivchians while 
rtill a subject. Doubtless they had made |, 
sport with their usual levity of the weak by me ay 
points in his character, which were suffi- 
ciently obsious. Thev knew the circumstances under 
which he had succeeded to the purple, and many a 
iibald jokw had passed among them touching the 
favour to which he was surmi-ed to have owed 11. 
Though surrounded on his next appearance in their 
eityvewith the terrors of sovereign power, they still 
could not control their bantering humour, and as an 
emperor and a philosopher he was perhaps equally 
offended at the frivolity of a people who had ne 
sense of dignity themselves, nor could respect the 
dignity of others. Among the names of princes who 
illustrated this spot with their buildings, that of 
Hadrian, the universal builder, tinds no place. On 
the contrary, he tovk from it some of its cherished 

rR 2 
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privileges, and subjected it to the supremacy of the 
provincial seaport of Tyre.! 

Such are ‘the incidents connected with Hadrian’s 
Hedranem. SVJOurn in the principal citivs of his wide 
tinues his dominions. There would be no advantage 
through Asia in specifying all,the places of less impor- 

a tance which he visited in the course of his 
unwearied peregrinations. Many of them are inci- 
dentally mentioned by the historians and biographers ; 
others are notified by the legends of his coinage, in 
which he appears as the Resturver of above thirteen 
places or provinces, a title which seems to imply a 
personal visit, accompanied by some eminent bene- 
faction.2, Heerected temples at Smyrna and Cyzicus, 
buried in the Rheteum on the plain of Troy some 
colossal bones, supposed to be those of Ajax, and 
founded in Bithynia a town to which he gave the 
name of Hadnanothera, in commemoration of a suc- 
cessful hunting-match.? On the frontiers of Armenia 
he received the homage of the petty chiefs who in- 
fested the confines cf the empire, and impressed on 
Pharasmanes, the king of the Alani, a due sense of 
Roman power and dignity, by clothing his gladiators, 
by way of mockery, in the gilded vestments with 
which that simple potentate had sought to purchase 


2 

2 Eckhel, Doctr Numm m 297, Spartan, Hadr. ‘14. “Antio- 
cLenses ita odio habuit ut Syram a VPhoenice separaie soluciit, ne tot 
civitatum metropohs Anuochia dicuctus” At an later penod the 
emperors found it necessary to remove the hcad-quartcrs of gheir 
army from so corrupt a locality. Procopius (Bell Pers 1. 17.) 
speaks of it as enurely denuded of soldiers: 7 5) @puvAantés Te nal 
aotpariwotov épnuds dott ov yap HAAu ovdévos Te TavTHS Shuyp Bri wh 
raviyytpedy re kal tpupis péAct, nal tTijs dv Oedrpos del wpbs GAATAOUS 
¢gtAoveiklas 

+ Sce Eckhel, v1. 487 foll. The countries or cities thus mentioned 
are Achaia, Africa, Arabia, Bithynia, Gallia, Hispama, Italia, Libya, 
Macedonia, Mauretania. Nicomedia, Phiyzpm, Sicila. Hadrian tra- 
velled with a company of architects and aitificers, ordered after the 
tashion of a legion of soldiers: “Id specimen legionuin milittarium 
+ » « « in cohortes centuniaverat.” Victor, Epit. 28. 

* Dion, Ixix. 10 ; Sparuan, Hadr. 29. 
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his favour.’ <At the same time he gratified the 
Parthian Chosroes, who liad 1esumed his ancestral 
seat on the Euphrates, by restoring *to him his 
daughter made captive by Trajan. He promised also, 
it is said, to send back to him the golden throne which 
the conqueror had carned off from Susa; but this 
magnanimous restitution was never actually made.? 
These overtures of 1econciliation may have been 
timed to divert that still powerful monarch from 
assisting the Jews in the great strugele which broke 
out in Palestine in 132, asseon as Hadiian’s presence 
was withdrawn from the neichbourhood. 

I have not attempted to follow Hadrian’s steps 
accurately. The seattered hints received yyanen one 
from our authorities have been vanously [ys 
pieced by the critics, and do not admit, *° '~* 
perhaps, of confident manipulation. I presume, how- 
ever, that he passed through Svria in 132, and after 
some further wandermgs in the Eastern pivovinces, 
returned for the last tume to Athens, and there spent 
the winter of 133-134. At Athens be might witness 
the completion of his buildings, and enjoy once more, 
with the greater zest from the comparisun with Alex- 
andria and Antioch, the manners and conversation of 
his favourite residence. But Rome, after all, the 
centre of busimess and of duty, was the place to which 
the imperia) pilyrimages gravitated. Wherever el-e 
ambition, cupidity, or thirst of knowledge and ad- 
venture might call him, during his years of activity, 
it was at Rome, or within sight of Rome, that every 
genuine Roman wished to retire in declining age, 
and compose Inmeelf for the last journey to the rest- 
ing-place of his ancestors. Hadrian had ana texesup 
already reached old age, and had governed Siktme” 
the empire sixteen years; his health too “>*™* 
was much debilitated, and he had no reasonable 


' Dion, lxixel5. Spartian, Madr. 13. 17. ® Spartian, Hadr. 13. 
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prospect of lengthened days, when, in 134, he took 
up his residence in his capital, and ceased from his 
restless wamlerings. Here, however, he continued to 
employ himself with unabated industry. He estab- 
E-tablichment Ushed a university at Rome, which he desig - 
ore She mated the Atheneum, after the type of the 
Pre cherished city wHence its name was denved 
and he endowed its professors on a scale befitting its 
metropolitan character.! The throne of rhetoric at 
Rome took precedence of all its rivals, both in rank 
and emolument. But the lhberal sciences were ex- 
otics in Italy, and produced no popular teachers and 
uo celebrated schools. The activity of the Roman 
mind was running towards law and jurisprudence ; 
but this was a practical subject which formed no part 
of the speculations to which the career of Acadeinic 
~tudy was prescriptively confined. While philosophy 
and rhetoric were stationary or retrogressive, the prin- 
ciples of law were rapidly advancing, and Hadrian 
was himself unconscious of tbe social transformation 
which was already taking shape under his auspice-. 
At Rome we behold in him the busy and earnest ad- 
m1inistraior, surveying from the centie of his vast 
domimions the character and conduct of his suboidi- 
nates, keeping all his instrurnents well im hand, 
assiduous in selecting the best agents, and strict in 
requiring an account of their agency, putfing to use 
the local and personal knowledge acyuined hv co 
Hadnan, any years of travel and inspection. Amidst 
buildings at this unceasing round of occupation, it was 
his recreation to behold the glorious build- 
ings still rising at his command in every quarter of 
the city. It is almost wearisome to turn again and 


1 Philostr Vet. Sophist ii 10,8 Victor, Cees. 14.: “ Ita Greeerum 
more... gymnnsia, doctoresque curare occoepit, adco quidem ut 
etiam ludum ingenuarum aitiun quod Athensum socant, consti- 
tueret, atque initia Cererss Libe:rssque, gue Elecusima dicitur, 


Athenicusiuam modo Roma percoleret.”’ ‘ 
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again to the subject of the imperial architecture, 
which has formed a feature in the narrative of almost 
every reign in succession; but we are Bound to re- 
mark that the edifices of Hadrian at Rome surpassed 
in magnificence all the wo1ks of his predecessors.! 
His temple of Rome and Venus, with its 
double cells, placed fantastically back to Rome and 
back, was at once the largest in sizeandthe ~ 
most splendid i its features of the religious edifices 
of the capital. Raised on a lofty basement on the 
eastern slope of the Velia, and looking down into the 
hollow in which the Colusseum was injudiciously 
placed, if might command even more remark and 
admiration than that maste:piece of imperial gran- 
deur. The Mausoleum which Hadrian cre- 
ated for himself on tle further bank of the Moet” 
Tiber far outshone the tomb of Augustus, 
which it nearly confronted; of the size and dignity 
which characterized this wok ot Egyptian maasive- 
ness, we may gain a conception- fiom the existiny 
remains; but it reyures an effo.t of 1magination to 
transturm the searred and shapeless bulk before ux 
inty the praceful pile which rose column upon column, 
surmounted by a gilded dome of span almust un- 
rivalled, and terminating in the statue of the bea- 
tified ye ie whose remains reposed below. The Mole 
of Hadrian was, next to the Colosseum, the most 
distinguished specimen of the style of architecture 
which we designate as Roman, whencesoever really 
derived; which by raising tier upon tier of external 


' Spartian, Hadr 19. grnves a long enumeration of these works, 
It was remarked that Hadrian modestly retramed from insenbing 
his name upon any one of them, except the tumple he dedicated to 
Trajan Among otha undutakmgs he employed an architect named 
Deenanus to remove the colossus of Nero, the face of which had 
been altered into a Sol, from its place on the slope of the Veha to 
another aite. le does not secm to have accomplished the design of 
A polluduras tu erect a cumpawion statue of Luna, 
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decorations, after the number of stories required 
within, adapted to civil and domestic purposes the 
monumentai grandeur of the Grecian. Besides these, 
and other erections of his own, Hadrian is noted as 
the restorer of many famous buildings of an earlier 
date, such as the Septa, the Pantheon, the temple of 
Augustus, and the baths of Agrippa. But his ser- 
vices in these cases may have been but slight. How- 
ever liable Rome was to suffer from fires, earth- 
quakes and inundations, we can hardly suppose that 
these structures, most of which had been repaired by 
Titus or Domitian, could already require again ex- 
tensive renovation.! 

Hitherto, Hadrian had been able to follow the policy 
Fedde which had before recommended itself to his 
story predecessor, of shunning, by long absence 
Nolue ves, from the city, collision with his jealous 
eras nobility. At the same time he had skil- 
fully avoided the alternative which alone had pre- 
sented itself to Trajan’s mind. He had kept the 
legions in good humour without indulging them in 
the exhausting amusement of perpetual warfare.? 
When, however, he finally took up his residence in 


! The Tiburtme villa of Hadrian is entirely destroyed. Its site is 
suid to be ascertumed, and its limits, exght miles m c:remt, may per- 
haps be traced. It embraced, besules the residence ang quarters for 
the guard, buildings mudclled on the Lyceum and Academy, the 
colonnude called Poscile, the Prytanenm, &c. at Athens, a Canopus 
which may have represented some edifice at Alexandrin In its 
gardens was a space Jad out sfter the fashion of the vale of Tempe, a 
Tartaras, and perhaps, on the other band, Elysian Fields. Spartian, 
Hadr 26 ; Victor, Ces. 14. 

* Spartian, Hadr. 21 : * Expeditiones sab eo graves nulle fue- 
runt; belia ctiam silentio peene transacta.” At the sume time the 
writer adds: © A nilitibus, propter cura: exercitus nimam, multumn 
amatus est, simul qaod in eos lberalissimus fut.” Victor relates 
(Epit. 14) that Hadrian used to boast that he had gained more for 
the empire in peace, by the skilful use of bribes to foreagn potentares, 
than his predecessors by war; but Spartian, c. 17., givis a different 
colour to these pretensions: “ Rembss muina pluiimum detulit; a 
plerisque vero ctinm pacem redemit; a nonnullis cuntemptus est.” 
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Rome or his villas in the vicinity, the prince of the 
senate, the first citizen, as he proclaimed, of the re- 
public, found himself the mark of an erfVious aristo- 
cracy, encouraged by his condescension to fancy them- 
selves really liis equals, and disposed, at the first sig1: 
of his health failing, to igtrizue against him. The 
successor of Trajan and Nerva had vowed never to 
put a senator to death; and the only instance in 
which this hope had been hitherto disappointed, was 
excused by the precipitation of the senate itself. But 
such a restriction could not possibly be maintained, 
if the emperor’s person was to be exposed to the 
machinations of senatorial ambition. Nor was Ha- 
drian’s good-nature proof ag tinst the irritation caused 
by increasing infirmities.) Sensible of his own weak- 
ness, and anxious to the last to keep faith with his 
subjects, he determined, having no child of his own, 
to choose a collearrue, and adopt an heir and a suc- 
cessur, as the best security tur his own peace, the 
most direct check on the irregular aspirations of his 
nobles. But the empire, as it would seem, was 
sinzularly deficient in men of eminence befitting 
such an elevation. We need not lay much stress upon 
the charge of jealousy made against him, for rejecting 
the presumed claims of personages so obscure as 
TerentiusGentianus and Ple‘orius Nepos.* Nor, in 
our ignorance of the circum.-tances, shall we dwell 
on the strange intimation, that he was so jealous of 
thea pretensions of his brother-in-law Servianus, then 
ninety years of age, as to put him to death on a 
frivolous pretext, in defiance of every obligation. It 


2 OF this gond-nature several instances, some of them eccentric 
enough, are recorded ; but such ance lotes seem hardly worth re- 
peating. Sce, however, Spartan, Ha/r. 16, 17 20 The trial of 
wit between the emprror and the povt Florns 1: the verses, * Ego 
nolo Ceevar esse, etc ."’ 28 well known. 

2 A. Pletorius Nepos is only known to us as a commander in 
Britain, trom the vaiious ins.riptions in the ueighbourhvood of the 
Roman wall? 
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is said, indeed, that many other magnates were sacri-~ 
fided at the same time, some by judicial sentences, 
others by essassination.' At this period, also, the 
empress Sabina died; and as her dislike of him was 
well-known, and it was even rumoured that she had 
taken precautions against conception, lest the world 
should be afflicted by sudn another monster, it be- 
came currently reported that she was taken off by 
poison.? All these charges may be allowed to stand 
or fall together; the last is expressly discredited by 
a far from friendly historian. Nor am I inclined to 
pay much regard to the insinuation, that his choice 
of a successor was finally determined by mere un- 
worthy favouritism. L. Ceionius Commodus Ve1us 
was a young noble of high birth and family distinction ; 
but the Romans refused to allow him any personal 
merit, and affirmed that his adoption and appoint- 
ment were made in opposition to the universal feel- 
ine, and required to be purchased, as 1t were, of the 
people and soldiers by largesses, donatives and shows.3 
Such liberalities, 1t is enough to say, would follow 
the designation of an heir to the empire as a matter 
of long-established usage. 

The descriptions we have received of this child of 
Characteroe fortune seem meant to reproduce the tra- 
ies ditional features of the most noted volup- 
tuaries. They represent, however, a certafh fantastic 
finery of manners, to which it would be difficult to 
find an exact parallel. The habits of Verus com- 
bined the effeminacy of Mzcenas with the dissolute- 


! Sparnan, Hadr. 23. 

2 Victor, Epit. 14. Spartian mentions the rnamonr as “fabula dati 
venem,” a phrase he would hardly have used if he wished to accredit 
it. Victor adds a report hardly less to the empernr’s diseredit, if 
true, which 1s very doubtfal, that she killed herself in disgust at his 
ill-treatment, * prope servilibus injurus.” 

3 Spartian,/ ¢c.: “ Adoptavit Caonium Commodum Vernm invitis 
omnibus, enmque Alum Vcirum Ceesarem appellavit.” Dion, lx1x 
17.3: Kaicapa dwede:te. 
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ness of Otho, and the extravagance of Petronius; but 
Le possessed neither the shrewdness of the first, the 
courage of the second, nor the genial though reckless 
gaiety we attribute to the last. of these voluptuaries. 
The few anecdotes recorded of him give a picture of 
the times, if not of the actual man,—of their emascu- 
late dissipation and indcfent elegance,—not unim- 
portant to our historicalreview. Thus Verus, we are 
told, recommended himself to the emperor by the 
invention of a pasty which became the favourite 
dish at the imperial table.’ He was wont to take 
his mid-day rest, with his concubines, on an ample 
couch enclosed in mosquito-nets, stuffed with rose- 
leaves, and strewn with a coverlet of woven lilies, 
amusing himself with the perusal of Ovid’s most 
licentious compositions. He equipped his pages as 
Cupids, with wings on their shoulders, and made them 
run on his errands with a speed which human muscles 
could not maintain, till they dropped. When Jus 
spouse complained of his infidelities, he gaily bade 
her understand that wife is a term of honour, not of 
pleasure.? This despised matron, however, is said to 
have borne him several clildren, who lived to enjoy 
and prolong the honour and fortunes of the family. 
It was added, even by those who so described him, 
that if there was nothing to praise, there was also 
little to r€prove in him, and that he might be re- 

arded as at least a tolerable ruler. The historian 
allows, indeed, that in addition to the grace and 
beafity of his person, Verus was dignified in counte- 


§ Spartian, Ahus Verus, 5 .“ Tetrapharmacnm sen potius penta- 
pharmacum, quo poster semper Hadiianus est usus, ipse dicitur 
reperisse.” Hadrian's fondness fur the pleasurcs of the table is men- 
tioned among oth r of his tastes or accomplishments by Fronto (de 
Feniis Alstenstbus, 83 )- © Orbis terrarum non regend: tantam sed 
etiam perambaland: dihgentem, moduloium tamen et tbicinum 
studi devinctum fuisse eciumus, et piseterca prandiorum opimo.am 
esorem optimum fuisse.” 

® Sparuan, le: “ Uxet enim dignitatis nomen est, non voluptatis." 
Our language can hardly rival bere the compactness of the Latin. 
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nance and impressive in his delivery, besides being 
a goa composer of verses. We may suspect sume 
false colouring in this delineation, and that Hadrian’s 
choice was more judicious and more honourable than 
it is represented. The office of prztor, to which 
Verus had been previously appointed, required under 
a vigilant mister both industry and capacity; and 
afler his adoption, this pretended minion of the court 
was sent to take the emperor’s place at the head of 
the Pannonian legions, on the most exposed of the 
frontiers. Here too he had occasion to exert h’'s 
prowess in the field, and obtained from the same 
historian the praise of a respectable, if nota brilliant 
commander. The sentiment with which in his first 
hours of weakness he is said to have courted death— 
that an empero: should die in health and not 1n sick- 
ness—deserves to be recorded in Ins honour.! The 
expression of his numerous busts is manly as well as 
handsome, and indicates intelligence, frankness, and 
liberality, far removed from the common type of 
Roman beauty, in which regularity of feature and 
noble bearing scarcely redeem the hard, stern, and 
narrow character which plainly underliesthem. The 
portraits of Trajan and of Verus seem to belong to 
climes, ages and races far removed from one another. 

But, after all, the wisdom of the choice was not 
Hisprema- tested by actual results. The héalth of the 
twecss”=36. Threw Ceesar began to fail soon after his adop- 
on tion, and when it was observed that he bad 
not strength to wield the arms of the imperator, 
Hadrian is said to have exclaimed with bitterness, 
that he had spent his money to no purpose, and leant 
on a rotten wall, which could not bear the weight of 
the republic or even his own.? ‘ These harsh words 


1 Spartian, Ver. 6.: “Seepe dicens, sanum principem mori debere, 
non debrtlein.”’ 

= Spartian, Lc : “Ter m.Jhes perdidimus . . . siquidem satis in 
eaducuni parictem incubuimus.” ° 
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were carried to the sick man’s ear, and aggravated 
his disorder. The officious talebearer was disgraced ; 
but this reparation was of no avail, and® the invalid 
expired on the calends of January 138, in the third 
year of his feeble sovereignty. Hadrian would not 
suffer the holiday of the ngw year to be profaned by 
tokens of public sorrow. For Verus the portals of 
the colossal mausoleum for the first time opened ; but 
his surviving colleague felt his own end approaching, 
and became more anxious than ever to provide for 
the peacetul transmission of power after his decease. 
It was cited, indeed, as a mark of Hadrian’s heart- 
lessness, or levity, that when urged after |. 
Verus’s death to make a fresh adoption ‘hco-ee for his 
without delay, he replied that he had al- ‘Aurelius 
ready formed his resolution while Verus was ae 
still hving. He commanded numerous busts and 
statues of his favouiite, directed the senate to pro- 
claim his divinity, and allowed temples to be raised 
to him in various places But after a brief interval 
he called the most illustrious senators to his hedside 
in the Tibuitine villa, and announced that his choice 
of a successor had fa'len on T. Aurelius Antoninus, a 
man of mature age and approved abilities, who seems 
to have been universally acceptable. Atthe 
same time that he made this adoption, he hata to adopt 
required his new son, who had no male Vem ant 
child of his own, to nominate heirs; indi- 
catyng to him for this preferment Marcus Annius 
Verus, his own sister’s son, and Lucius Verus, the son 


' The ancertain chaiacter of the imperial snccession is strongly 
marked in the instance of Verus. It 1s nowhere said that he was 
associated in the empire as Tizjan had been assuciated by Nerva, or 
liso by Galba. Spartian says of him significantly: “Qu: primus 
tantam Csesans nomen acceprt” Hadman honeuied him, * ipera- 
torio tunecre;” but the biographer avam remarks: * Neque aungeen 
de regia nisi mortus habit dignita’em ” Nevertheless AShus Verus 
has always been cnumerated in the ampenal serics both by ancrents 
aul moderns? 
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of his deceased colleague, the one at the time a youth 
of seventeen, the other a mere child, and both already 
favourites With him.! Yet the choice of the elder 
was undoubtedly determined by the promise of his 
staid yet generous character, and if, in rezard to the 
younger, Hadrian yielded to a natural preference, he 
might fairly hope the best from an amiable infant to 
be trained under a paient and a brother of approved 
virtue. He had now done his best for the future 
welfare of the empire, and tormented by maladies 
beyond the reach of medicine, and conscious that his 
days were nuinbered, the sense of having well-dis- 
charged his greatest duty as a prince may have 
afforded him relief and consolation. That 

Flis increasing * 
memuresand he gave way under a painful disorder to 
excessive irritation, and even put innocent 
persons to death from caprice and vexation, 1s charged 
against him by historians whose ill-nature or in- 
capacity is sufficiently apparent.? But it became 
the duty of the gentle Antonius to soothe his bursts 
of passion, and shelter those they might threaten to 
overwhelm; and the gratitude of the senators or 
courtiers doubtless prompted them to exaggerate the 
beneficial influence of their patron. The sufferings 
of the sick man, we are assured, were most acute. 
Despairing of medical relief, he resorted fo the arts 
of the magicians; but the imprecation of Servianus 
was fulfilled, that in his agony his last wish should 
be for death, yet he should Le unableto die Given 
over by the physicians, and vainly tended by astro- 
logers and diviners, he implored his own attendants 
to put him out of pain by the sword or poison. To 


1 Spartian, Hadr 24.: Ver 7. We excused the adoption of the 
youngir of these with the kindly capression: “ Tiabcat respublica 
quodcunque de Vero;” which, as the writer remarks, is oppused to 
the notion put forih by some that he repented of the favour he had 
shown to the father, Comp lion, lxix. 21. 

2? Sparnan, Hadr. 28. 25,; Vicior, Cas. 14., Epit 28. 

* Dion, Ixix. 27 , Ixxvi. 7 
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one of his slaves, a barbarian from beyond the Da- 
nube, he pointed out the exact spot, which he had 
ascertained and marked on his breast, whére the heart 
could be reached most promptly and certainly; but 
the fierce swordsman fied in horror from his presence. 
It is said that he even swaglowed in his despair sub- 
stances which he knew to be deleterious. At 

last his powers gave way, and he expired, ~ D138 
worn out by a long disease, which seems to * “ 
have been dropsical.! Among his last words, de- 
livered perhaps in a brief interval of ease, was a play- 
ful address to his departing spirit, wnich if it has 
attained more success than it deserves as a phuilo- 
suphic utterance, betrays at least no sign of the 
gloomy terror or remorse which haunt, no doubt, the 
deathbeds of tyrants.? 

Hadrian died on the tenth day of July, a.p. 138 
(a.t. 891), having lived about sixty-two feumate of 
years and a half, ‘and reigned twenty-one ak cla ii 
years wanting one month. There is none of the 
emperors about whom we are so much disappointed 
in the scantiness and questionable character of our 
materials for estimating him. We must acknow- 
ledge, indeed, a general consistency in the impression 
conveyed by Dion, Spartian, and the still briefer 
epitomistsa, All indicate, more or less clearly, the 
conflicting elements in his varied character, his ear- 


! Wion, Ixix. 22 ; Spartian, Hudr. 24 

® Spartian, Hadr 25. The biographer treats these famous verses 
very lightly. He adds: “ Tales autem, nec multo meloves, fecit et 
Greecos.” To me the force and character of this simple ejaculation 
consist in its abruptness, brevity, and uncouthness, like the verses we 
make m a @delinous dream. Polished and paraphrased by modern 
translators, it becomes a triflmg commonplace, hardly worthy of the 
considerable poets who have cxercised their talents upon 1t. 

“ Animula, vagula, blandula, Soul of mine, pretty one, fiitting one, 

Hospes comerque corporis, Guest and partner of my clay, 

Que nunc abibis in loca— Whither wilt thou he away,— 

Pallidula, ygida, nudula— Pall.d one, mgid one, naked one 

Nee, ut soles, dabis jocos? Never to p’ay again, never to play ? 
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negtness and his levity, his zeal for knowledge and 
frivolity in appreciating it, his patient endurance and 
restless excRability, his generosity and his vanity, his 
peevishness and his good-nature, his admiration of 
venius, and at the same time his jealousy of it.! 
Such contradictions may possibly be reconciled by 
considering the circumstances of the times, and the 
manifold interests of a complicated civilization com- 
bined with the absence of a contrulling principle and 
a guiding object. Not in Hadrian only, but in all 
the eminent men of his time, Trajan himself being 
no exception, we miss that unity of aim and complete 
subordination of all the faculties to a ruling idea, 
which exalt the man of talent into the man of genius. 
Nevertheless, 1f this be true of emperors and states- 
men, still more is it true of the lesser men who re- 
lated the incidents of their careers, and criticized 
their characters. We may fairly doubt whether the 
compilers of the meagre abiidgments which contain 
all we know of them, could understand the greatness 
of any really gieat men, if such in their own day 
there were. Dion Cassius, if we may connect with 
his name the fragments preserved by the manipula- 
tions of Xiphilin, may have acquired an idea of 
Ceesar and Cicero not wholly unworthy of their merit, 
from the better writers whom he could consult about 
them; but where left to his own observation, or to 
the estimate of persons nearly contemporary with 
himself, he may have completely failed to rigg to 
the true height of the object before him. Of the 


? Thus Spartian describes him ( Hadr. 10) as, “Severus, hetua; 
comir, giavis; lascivus, «unctator; tenax, Iiberalis . . . ssevus, 
clemens; et semper in ommibus varius.” Victor (Epit. 14 ) suyss 
“Varius, multiplex, multifornns; ad vitia atqne virtutes quasi arbiter 
genitus, impetum mentis quodam artificio regens, ingenium invidum, 
triste, lascivum, ct ad ostentutionem sut imesolens. callule tegebat; 
contincntiam, facilitatem, c ementiam sunulansg, ea dissiust: buns 
ar iorem glorie quo flagrabat.” 
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feeble biographer Spartianus, it may not be unjust 
to affirm that he would have spoilt even better ma- 
terials than the best that lay within his reach. For 
my own part I am dissatisfied with the portraiture 
we have received of Hadrian. I cannot think that 
we have the real man before us. I imagine that he 
was really greater than he*®is represented, and that 
many of the stories to his disparagement have been 
invented or coloured. But I can only refer this 
impression to what I remark of the character of bis 
administration, in which he undoubtedly reconciled 
with eminent success things hitherto found irrecon- 
cilable; a contented army and a peaceful frontier; 
ean abundant treasury and a lavish expenditure; a 
free senate and a stable monarchy; and all this with- 
out the lustre of a great military reputation, the foil 
of an odious predecessor, or disgust at recent civil 
commotions. But the merit of Hadrian is above all 
conspicuous in the decision with which, the first of 
Roman statesmen, he conceived the idea of governing 
the world as one homogeneous empire. Suddenly, 
but once for all, he discarded even in theory the tra- 
dition of a Roman municipality, as the master and 
possessor of all the soil of the provinces. He recog- 
nised in theory both conquerors and conquered as 
one people, while he left their practical equalization 
to the gradtfal and spontaneous influences which weie 
plainly working thereto. He visited every corner of 
his dominions, and greeted in person every race among 
his s&bjects, making no distinction hetween Roman 
and Briton, Africun and Syrian. The title of citizen 
might still remain, and certain fiscal immunities, 
though balanced by countervailing burdens, continue 
to maintain its nominal pre-eminence: but substan- 
tially there was now little difference between the 
status of the Roman and of his subjects : and even that 
little was vanisbing of its own accord, and wanted 
only a stroke of the pen to erase it in due time from 
VOL. VIII. 8 
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the statute-book. But though thus liberal in his 
own ideas, the prince of the senate had still to humour 
the prejudices of his nobles. He must not suffer the 
Roman to degrade himself in his own eyes by indulging 
unworthy indolence. Accordingly, Hadrian discarded 
the freedmen of the palace, the instruments whom 
his predecessors had thrust between themselvcs and 
the honourable industry of the knights; he rivalled 
Augustus himself in the reverence he paid to the 
toga, the symbol of Roman majesty, and required the 
senators and knights always to wear it in public. It 
seems that upon the citizens generally this staid ob- 
servance could no longer be enforced.' 

On the whole, I am disposed to regard the reign 
pha scion of Hadrian as the best of the imperial series, | 
Madnan t ise = marked by endeavours at reform and im- 
imperial pi ovement in ev ery department of adminis- 

tration in all quaiters of the empire. The 
character of the ruler was mild and considerate, 
far-seeing and widely observant, wlule the ebullitions 
of passion which clouded his closiny career we1e con- 
fined at least to the small circle of his connexions 
and associates. His defects and vices were those of 
his time, and he was indeed altogether the fullest 
representative of his time, the complete and crowning 
product, as far as we can judge, of the crowning age 
His figureana Of Roman civilization. His .person and 
countenance- countenance, which we have unusual means 
of figuring to ourselves from the number of his busts, 
statues and medals, corresponded well with big cha- 
racter. With Hadrian the Roman type of features 
begins to disappear. Hadrian is neither Greek nor 
Roman; be is of no race nor country; but rather 
what we might deem the final result of a blending of 


1 Spartan, Mudr. 21,22. When he saw a slave of his own walking 
as an equal between two senators, he ordered his ears to be boxed, 
ane forbade him to converse with personages who might at any tune 
become his masters. 
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many breeds and the purest elements. He reminds 
us more than any Roman before him, of what we 
proudly style the thorough English gentleman, with 
shapely trunk and limbs, and well-set head, no pro- 
minent features, no salient expression, but a general 
air of refinement and blood, combined with spirit and 
intelligence. His face and®figure are both eminently 
handsome, though inclining to breadth and bulk. 
His countenance expresses ability rather than genius, 
lively rather than deep feelings, wide and general 
sympathies rather than concentrated thought or fixed 
enthusiasm. The sensual predominates in him over 
the ideal, the flesh over the spirit; be is an admi- 
nistrator rather than a statesman, a man of taste 
rather than a philosopher. A casual observer would 
perhaps hardly notice that Hadnian is the first of the 
Romans whose bust is distinguished with a beard.! 
Hitherto, though the arrangement of the hair varies 
from one generation to another, or follows the per- 
sonal taste of the wearer, every public man at Rome 
scrupulously shaved his cheeks, lip and chin. But 
Hadrian Atticized as well as philosophized, and he 
might reasonably incline to cherish the natural ap- 
pendage which betokened both the Grecian and the 
sophist. Some, indeed, whispered that he suffered 
hair to grow on his chin, to conceal a physical 
blemish ; bt&t this explanation seems far-fetched, and 
the fashion set by Hadrian and adopted generally by 
his successors, seems rather to indicate a change in 
the feelings of the people, and their inclination to 
disregard the special distinctions of race in deference 
to views more enlightened and genial. 


% Spartian, Hadr, 26 : “Statura fuit procera, forma comptus, 
fiero ad pectinem capillo, piomissa barba, ut vulnera quse in facie 
naturalia erant tegerct. 
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CHAPTER LXVII. 


& 

arly career of the emperor Antoninus Pins.— Attitude of the Bar- 
banans.—The wall of Antoninus in Bnitain.—His paternal govern- 
ment at home.—His indulgence to the Christinns.—His virtues 
and happiness.— Vices of the empress Faustina.—Early promise 
of M. Aurelus.— His testimony to the virtues of Antomnus — 
Death of Antoninus Pias, and remarhs on the charactir of his 
epcch.—-Review of the political elements of Roman socicty.—1. 
The populace of the city.—2. The provincials.— Progress of u- 
formity.—Extension of the franchise —)evelopment of the civil 
law.—3 The senate: its pride, pretensions and unbecility.—4. 
The pretonans and the legions.—The final supremacy of the 
suldiers inevitable. (a bv. 138-161. a vu. 891-914.) 


THE adopted son of Hadrian was in the maturity of 
his fifty-second year, when he was admitted to a share 
Namesand in the sovereign power. After the fashion 
titles oftiius then prevalent in the noblest families, he 
Antonmuslius Combined in his own person the gentile 
names of several ancestors. His style at full length 
had been Titus Aurelius Fulvius Boionius Arrius 
Antoninus, which he now exchanged for that of Titus 
/Elius Hadrianus Antoninus, to which he added at 
once the titular designation of Augustus,and Cesar, 
and soon after his accession, as we shill presently 
notice, that of Pius. The name of Aurelius Fulvius 
had been borne by his father and grandfather, both 
of whom had been consuls, and whose family was 
sprung from Nemausus in Gaul. His mother was 
an Arria, and both an Arrius and a Boionius had 
been among his maternal ancestors. He was 


' Capitol Anton. P.1. The emperor was born at Lanuvium, 
and educated at Lorium, in Etruria, which became his favourite 
residence. 

® Capitol L.c.: “ Avus maternus Arrius Antoninus, homo sanctus, 
et qui Nervam miseraius csset quod imperare cappisset.” 


~ 
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married to an Annia Galeria Faustina, by whom he 
had had four children, two sons and two daughters; the 
sons had died young before his advancement, and of 
one of the daughters we have no further account. 
The other, however, named Annia Faustina, he united 
to the young Aurelius, her cousin, whom at Hadrian’s 
instance her father had himself adopted. But of all 
his names the most interesting is that of Antoninus, 
which he first introduced to the distinguished place 
it occupies in Roman annals, the origin of which, 
however, we can trace no further. Fourteen em- 
perors passed away before this designation, sanctified 
by the noblest associations, was suffered to disappear 
from the imperial style.’ So deep was the impression 
made on the Romans by the virtues of the two illus- 
trious princes, who assumed the sovereignty at the 
death of Hadrian with the acclamations of the senate 
and people, and the loyal consent of the legions. The 
decease indeed of their late jealous master was felt 
as a relief by the nobles in the city. They pretended 
to have trembled for their lives and fortunes during 
the pangs of his last illness, and in their zeal to do 
honour to his successor, muttered a refusal to grant 
him the apotheosis which had been hitherto denied 
only to the most hateful of tyrants. Antoninus 
meanwhile, removed the body from Baiz to Rome, 
and entomBed it in the gorgeous mausoleum long 


' Capitol.  Optlio Macsin. 3: “ Ennnvero Pius primus, Marens 
secundus, Verus tertius, Commodas quartus, quntus Caracallus, 
sextus Geta, septimus Diadumenus, octavus Helwgabalus Antonini 
tuere.” These eight princes are enumerated to show the falfilment 
of a certain prediction; but others, such as Pertinax, Julianas, Se- 
verus and Macrinus himself, might be added. Alexander Severus 
thus aldressed the senate: “ Antoninorum nomen, vel jam numen 
potius, quale fuernt, meminit vest:a clementia.” The senate replied: 
“ Vici-tr vitia, vicisti ermmina;: Antoni: nomen ornavisti” But 
Alexander persisted in dechining the name, as not belonging to his 
family. The smate would have called him Magnus, and at last 
forced upen him the tide of Augusetus, Lampridius in Alex. Ser. 9 
(4. D. 222, a. & 975-3 
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prepared for its reception. When the senators observed 
lie receives «CHE Tespect with which he was disposed to 
thesurname tteat it, they discovered another mode of 

flattery, declaring that he had rescued many 
of their order from Hadrian’s death-warrants, aud on 
this account, or as others,said, in acknowledgment of 
his dutiful affection for his unworthy parent, decreed 
him the surname of Pius ; a surname eagerly repeated 
by the gratitude of his countrymen, and destined to 
become the most distinctive of all his appellations.* 
The opposition to Hadrian’s consecration was now 
withdrawn; his temple rose in due time at Rome, 
and an order of Flamens was appointed to serve for 
ever at his altar. 

In noble simplicity of character, and devotion to 
Hucany ‘the good of the state they were invited to 
careerand govern, the two Antonines deserved to be 

‘classed together. For three and twenty 
years they sat side by side in public, and were 
nominally colleagues in the empire: but while the 
elder governed by virtue of his mature age and tried 
abilities, the younger trained himself reverently after 
his parent's example, with assiduous and painful self- 
examination. Though vying with one another in 
their noble qualities and the excellence of their ad- 
ministration, in their temper and education there was 
a maiked difference. Aurelius became, by study, 
reflection, and self-exercise, the most consummate 
product of the ancient philosophy, while Pius,is a 


1 The origin of this title is variously explained: 13. because Anto- 
ninus supported his infirm parent in the senate; 2. because he saved 
certain senators, as mentioned in the text; 3. because of the honours 
he extorted from the nobles for his predecessor; 4 becunse he had 
taken measures to prevent his suicide; 5. because of the gen ral 
clemency and goodness of his own character. We may observe that 
the title first nppears on the coms of Antoninus immediately atter 
the death of Hadrian; and that the festival he instituted in honour 
of Hadrian was specially designated “ Praha.” Artemidorus, writing 
in Greck, calls it ebodBeca. Eckhel, Doctr. Numm. vin 36. 
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singular instance of an accomplished Roman cqn- 
tenting himself with the practice of virtue and genu~ 
ine morality, disregarding the questions ofthe school«. 
From his early years Antoninus had been engaged in 
the active discharge of official duties. Sprung froin 
a race of curule magistratgs, he had been bred in the 
traditional maxims of official hfe, and had become 
qualified for distinction himself by long training in 
the career of honours under an able and vigilant 
emperor. Thence he had succeeded to the govern- 
ment of a province. He had been appointed one of 
the four consulars to whom the administration of 
Italy was confided, and had finally been raised to the 
prefecture of Asia betore Hadrian's experienced eye 
fixed on him, as the fittest man in the empire to 
lighten his own buidens, and conduct the machine 
he had put in goud working gear by his long labours.! 
Antoninus, however, though himself a simple man of 
business, could respect speculation in others, and 
encouraged his adopted son to employ his leisure, 
while yet young, in examming the bases of wisdom 
and virtue under the ablest teachers. 

Alone of all the chiefs of the empire, Antoninus has 
had the tortune to escape the antmadversion yassimous 
of the historian Dion. Reduced as we are ST3 2 
at this period to the meagre epitome of '™*"* 
Xiphilin, the book which was devoted to the narra- 
tive of this reign had perished, save a few brief sen- 
tenges, even before the time of the abbreviator; and 
instead of the harsh and captious commentary with 
which Dion reviewed the career of the emperors, we 
have only the flowing panegyric of Capitolinus, which, 
if devoid of critical sagacity, is free at least from the 
vice of ill-nature. The bref notices of Antoninus 
found elsewhere, as in the abridgments of Victor 
and Eutropius, seem to have been derived from 


. ’ Capitol. Anton, P. 3 
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kindred sources with those of the biographer, while 
the Christian Orosius concurs in the unvaried strain 
of panegyrit; for of all the princes of this age 
Antoninus alone was free from thesin of persecution. 
It is a relief indeed from the chequered tissues of 
splendid virtues and degrading vices, to meet once 
at least in the course of our long review with a cha- 
racter of unstained gooduess, with one man faultless, 
as far as we can trace him, in act and intention, and 
yet not wanting in manly sense and vigour. Trajan 
yoverned the empire from the camp and the frontiers ; 
Hadnian from the provincesand theschools; Antoninus 
devoted himself entirely to Rome, and during his 
long reign of nearly a quarter of a century never 
absented himself for a day from the city or its near 
environs. He had seen that even the peaceful pro- 
gress of the emperor through the provinces, however 
personally frugal, became an occasion of severe ex- 
actions. But the genume moderation of this prac- 
tical sage enabled him to maintain throughout his 
career unbroken harmony between the prince and 
the senate. He made on his accession the customary 
declaration, that none of the order should suffer death 
by his sentence; a declaration which pledged him to 
inoderation and economy, that he might not be con- 
strained to recruit his finances by confiscatien. This 
promise he kept faithfully to the end. We hear 
indeed of more than one conspirator against him ; 
but of these Attilius was proscribed without his qon- 
currence by the senate; Priscianus slew hiinself, and 
the emperor forbade inquiry to be made for his 
accomplices. It would be small satisfaction, he said, 
to learn by such investigations that he was hated by 
a number of his fellow-citizens.?_ Once only, in the 


+ Capitol. Anfon. P.7.: “Gravem esse provincialibus comitatuin 
principis cham uimis parc” 

* Capitol lie; Victor, LEprt. 15. The rarticulars of there con- 
spiracies hasc not reached use. Attilius bore the surnam of Tauauas 
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cas3 of a parricide, he sentenced a noble culprit, to 
confinement on a desert island, where nature herself 
would, as he said, justly forbid him to exfst.' While 
however all the public establishments were maintained 
on the most frugal scale, he was munificent in his 
gifts and largesses. He acquitted the promises of 
Hadrian at his adoption, completed many of his 
predecessor’s buildings, and remitted the coronary 
gold expected on his accession, to the Italians entirely, 
t> the extent of one-half to the provincials.* When 
the treasury, which he received full from Hadrian, 
became at last empty, he replenished it by the sale 
of the imperial furniture.? 

But the reign of three-and-twenty years on which 
the pious Antonine was now entering, WaS fhreatenea 
not destined to the enjoyment of unruffled “2s 
tranquillity. The troubled state of the ““~ 
frontiers was a source of constant anxiety and expense ; 
and even within them some elements of disturbance 
still required the establishments of the empire to Le 
maintained in full vigour. The Jews, so often quelled 
and sv ruthlessly down-trampled, chafed and mur- 
mured both in Achaia and Egypt; the nomades of the 
Atlas ventured again to encieach on the zone of 
cultivation which was only won from the sands by 
constant kybour, and secured by an armed occupation. 
The Dacians did not quietly resign themselves to the 
yoke; and the Alani, a name which had recently 
beceme formidable, were ever prowling along the 
bank of the Ister, or in front of Trajan’s ramparts, 
watching an opportunity of bursting into Meesia. 
Of the operations conducted against these various 
enemies no accounts have been transmitted to us, 
Incessant and harassing as the warfare may have 


or Attianua; from which we may conjecture that he was connected 
with Hudriau’s guardian, and theiefurs himself a relative of the hue 


ruler. 
! Capitol “Axton. P. c. 8 2 Capitol.c.4 | * Capitol.c 7. 
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been, it led to no triumphs, and probably to no de- 
cisive victories. The mild and peaceful prince, who 
proclaimed fhat it was better to save a single citizen 
than to slay a thousand enemies, followed perhaps 
the example of his predecessors in purchasing the 
Thewa or 0rbearance of the invaders.’ In Britain, 
Autonmus however, we learn that the prefect, Lollius 
Ciideand Urbicus, after chastising a revolt of the 
e Brigantes, carried his arms beyond the fron- 
tier, and completed the defences of Agricola with a 
continuous rampart of earth from the Clyde to the 
Forth.2? The Roman occupation was now definitively 
extended to the upper isthmus, while its outworks 
were pushed perhaps in some directions still further. 
The district between the walls of Hadrian and Anto- 
ninus was rapidly filled with monuments of southern 
civilization. The spirit of colonization and enter 
prise seems, at least in this quarter, to have been as 
active now as at any previvus period. But the reason 
why, wherever the limits of Roman power extended, 
the subjects of Rome continually advanced a little 
further, is to be found in the ardent desire of the 
provincials to escape from the pressure of their local 
burdens, without placing themselves beyond reach 
of assistance, or cutting off the means of a timely 


retreat. ? 

! This sentiment, it seems, was ascribed to one of the Scipios, but 
it does not appear on what aathority. Capitol. Anton. P. 9.. “* Ut 
Scrpionis sententinm frequentarit, qua ille diccbat, malle se ugum 
civem servare quam mille hostes oceidere.” 

2 The coins of Antoumus bear Imp. II im the year 139; and this 
title was probably assumed fur some successes over the Caledonians. 
Clinton in ann. Hie was one of the few empcrors down to this 
period who never celebrated atriumph Victor, Ces. 15.: “ Nis: forte 
triumphorum expertem socordisze videtur: quod longe secus est.” 

* The ichnography of the wall of Antoninus is delineated and 
described in Stuart’s Culedonia Romana, at.d the few inscriptions 
collected. The remains are far lese than those of the lower isthmus, 
and have suffered considerably since the time of Roy's survey. The 
portion best preserved is abvut a mle in length near Pulwarth, 
where the rampart has been protected by a plantation.” I presume 
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Ou the whole the historians describe the external 
policy of Antoninus as singularly successful. | oe 
The authority of the empire was raised to exterual policy 
its highest pitch, and acknowledged by the een 
most distant nations. Rome, under the most peace- 
ful of her princes, imposed a king upon the Lazi, who 
dwelt beyond the Phasis. She withheld the Parthian 
sultan from attacking Armenia by the terror of a 
proclamation alone, while she refused to restore the 
celebrated throne captured by Trajan, and so often 
redemanded.' She determined the quarrels of various 
Eastern rulers with their rivals or subjects. She ap- 
peased the differences between Greeks and Scythians 
on the shores of the Cimmerian peninsula, and on the 
banks of the great Sarmatian rivers. Appian declare. 
that he had seen at this time at Rome the envoys of 
barbarian tribes, who had offered to place themselves 
under the yoke of the imghty conquerors, but whose 
allegiance had been quietly declined.2 While the 
counsel of Augustus, not to extend the limits of the 
empire, sank deeper than ever into the minds of 
stutesmen, the tendency of the vast body to attract 
smaller bodies to itself was still in force, and required 
stedfast self-control to resist it. The reign of An- 
toninus gave 1ise to more than one signal monument 
of the swe and unity of the empire in its greatest 
permanent extension. The great work of Claudius 
Ptolemzus, if founded on the principles of Hip- 


th ® Falknk, which stands on the line, is the church on the Pfalz or 
Pale. There 18 said to be no vestige of a stone rampart. From the 
absence of Liter inscriptions, the defence of the wall seems to have 
been relanquished at an early perivd, but coms have been found 
along it of the date of Diocletian and Constantine, 

' Capitol. Anton. P.9. Un a medal of Antonmus Pius we fird 
the legend: * Rex Armenis datus,” but to the event itself we have 
no other clne. Another has: “* Rex Quadis datus.” Smyth, Romar 
Medals, p. 119. 

2 Appian, Proem. c 7. Comp. Victor, £pit. 15.: “Quin etiam 
Indi, Bactriani, Hyrcani legatos misere, justitia tanti mmpcratoris 


cou perta.”’e 
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parchus, Eratosthenes, and Marinus, deserved, from 
its extensive observations and systematic arrangement, 
to become tke standard work on mathematical geo- 
graphy.' The Itinerary, designated by the name of 
Antoninus, describes the course of the highways, and 
the distances of every station, from the Wall of 
Hadrian to the Cataracts &f the Nile?; while the 
Periplus of the Euxine, and that of the Erythrzan 
Sea, ascribed to Arrian, show the ielations of Roman 
commerce and navigation with coasts and colonies 
even beyond the limits of Roman sovereignty. 
The list of the emperors is not wanting in names 
of men who deserved well of mankind for 
Paternal ° ° ° 
government of their benevolence and wisdom: we can dis- 
cern, perhaps, taking a wider view of their 
policy than was possible for their contemporaries, in- 
dications among them of a genuine love of clemency 
and justice, which their historians have failed to 
notice. But the consent of antiquity plainly declares 
that Antoninus was the first, and, saving his colleague 
and successor Aurelius, the only one of them who 
devoted himself to the task of government with a 
single view to the happiness of his people. Through- 
out the meagre notices of his career which alone re- 
main to us, we discover no trace of a selfish thought 
or passion, none of carelessness or precipitation, none 
of pride or even of pardonable vanity. Every step, 
every act, seems to have been weighed by a good 
heart carefully directed to a definite end. It had 


’ The latitudes and longitudes of Marinus of Tyre were adapted 
to a plane projection of the earth’s surface. Prolumy applied them to 
the sphere. 

2 jhe “Itinerarium Autonim:” may be so called from Antoninus 
Pius, from his successor Aurelius Antoninus, or from Antoninus 
Caracalla. The work underwent, no doubt, many revisions at dif- 
ferent epochs. That on which our editions are fuunded scems to have 
been as late as Diocletinn. See Jtiner. Anton., cd. Parthey: pref. 
p- vi. The Itinerary of Jerusalem is doubtless a luter work, thouyh 
compiicd from ancient sources, e 
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been said in praise of Augustus, that he was the 
Paterfamilias of the whole empire: but the head of 
a Roman family was at best a beneficent despot, 
standing aloof, in haughty dignity, from the caresses 
of wife and children, and exacting obedience from 
their fear rather than their affection; while among 
his slaves he was a tyrant, self-willed alike in kind- 
ness and in cruelty. Antoninus was the father of his 
subjects in a different sense. The time had come 
when, both in the state and in the family, the sense 
of mutual rights and obligations made itself felt. The 
rule of an Antonine over Romans and provincials, 
freedmen and slaves, could be less unequal and 
partial than that of an Augustus, both from the 
nearer approach of all classes to equality, and from 
the higher elevation of the emperor above all. For- 
merly it was the greatest praise of a just ruler that 
he controlled the injustice of his officers, and re- 
pressed their wanton exactions. Now the procurators 
of the fiscus could be specially directed to exercise 
moderation in extorting even their legitimate dues, 
to spare the neecy, to indulge the unfortunate; and 
they were required to render strict account of their 
proceedings. Every complaint against the powerful 
found ready attention. The informers who lived by 
denounaing defaulters to the treasury, a class whom 
it had once been necessary to foster, could now be 
firmly repressed; the revenues were to be collected 
fajrly and openly, or not collected ut all. Antoninus 
took no pleasure in gain derived from the sufferings 
of his people. The salaries of idle and inefficient 
officers were reduced, while hy allowing good gover- 
nors to remain many years in their posts, he abated 
at leust the first access of their cupidity.?— But An- 
toninus sought to acquaint himself with the condition 


1 Victor, Epit. 15.: “ Qusx incredibili diligentia ad speciem optimi 
oatris familas exsequebatur.” 
# Capitut. Anton. P. 5. 
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and resources of all his subjects, and mastered the 
intricacies of fiscal science, as then understood. His 
judicious ecenomy might give offence to some whwu 
could not appreciate its rare merit, and hence arose 
perhaps the only invidious epithet that was ever ap- 
plied tohim.! Once for all, on attaining the sovereign 
power he set a noble examfile of disinterestedness in 
surrendering his private fortune to the uses of the 
state.? 

Simple, however, and moderate as Antoninus 
Hiemuna- Sbowed bimself in his personal tastes, the 
couce, build- splendour of the 1mperial authority cuffered 
legulation. no diminution in his hands. Has largesses 
to the people, and his shows in the circus, fully 
maintained the scale of magnificence to which they 
had been raised by the rivalry ot previous sovereigns. 
ee The secular games with which he celebrated 
cnsiecas the nine-hundredth anniversary of the citv 
were worthy of the solemn occas.on.2 Antoninus 
continued to adorn Rome. To him aie due the 
completion of Hadrian's mausoleum, and the erection 
of a graceful column, though inferior in height to 
Trajan’s or to that raised afterwards by Aurelius; he 
is believed to have built also the amphitheatre at 
Nismes and the aqueduct of the Pont-du-Gard, the 
noblest monument of Roman grandeur beyond the 
Alps.“ He extended and improved the ‘Academic 
system, the most marked characteristic of the Flavian 
admunistration, with the feeling, not of a pedant, but 


t Xiphilin (Dion, xx 3 ) says he was called cuuworxpiorhs, or pc a- 
splitter (comp. Zonal. xu. 1.), 1efeiring, probably, to the railleiy of 
Silenus in Julian’s “ Cesars.” 

2 Capitol. Antun. P. 8. 

* Victor, Ces. 15 : * Celebrato magnifice urbis nongentesimo.” 

* A fuller but not a complete list of these structures 13 piven by 
Capitolinus,¢ 8. The column is interesting from the sculpture on 
the base, which represents the apotheosis of Antoninus and Faustina 
The emperor, seatud between the wings of his Genius, or of his own 
soul, ascends to heaven, preserving the uniuffed cumposure winch 
distinguished him upon eartle # 
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of a liberal and accomplished gentleman.! His long 
and tranquil reign was farther illustrated by the pru- 
gress of legal science, Antoninus being hjmself active 
in dispensing justice, and gathering about him many 
expert jurisconsults, among whom the names of 
Uimmidius Verus, Salvius Valens, Volusius Montanus, 
Ulpius Marcellus, and cuvolenus are specially re- 
corded. The contributions of this emperor to the 
imperial code are known to us in two or three in- 
stunces only, all marked by their leaning to principles 
of equity and humanity. In wisdom, im science, and 
in temper he equally deserved to be designated the 
Numa of imperial Rome.* But the great | 
merit of this paternal ruler was the activity gence tu the 
with which he interposed for the protection 

of the Christians. The proclamations he addressed 
to the Larissweans, the Thessalonians, the Athemans, 
and to the Greeks generally, are specially mentioned, 
in which he proclaimed aud guaided the indulgence 
already nominally accorded to the believers by Trajan 
and Hadrian. 


1 An‘oninus composed his own haranguces, which was not, it scems, 
the case with all lus predecessors. Several of these were still extant, 
in the tame of his biographer. Capitel cfaton. P. 11. 

3 Capttol. Anion. P 2; Victm, Epet. 15 , Eutrop Brerear vin. & ; 
Dion, Ixx 5: ots0s 6 Bacwecis ’Avtwvivos pistes Ty nal pddAioTra 
Nouug xara +) THs Hyeuovias duodrpowoy Glios tapaSdAAcoUa, xadawep 
5) ‘Pwd Tpatavds &2P0n waparAjaios. 

2 Euseb. Hat Ecel. iv 13 26; Dion, Ixx. 3 We may per- 
haps connect these addresses to the Grcciaun communines with the 
Jevesh disturbances in that quarter, Tue Jews followed, no doabr, 
their olt habit of attacking the Christians and throwing the blame of 
the disorders on them. Antoninus entorecd the rule that inquisition 
should not be made mto Christian tenets. Oras. vin. 14. “ Justinus 
plulosophus hbrum pro Christiana rebgione coempositum Antonie 
tradidit, benignuminqne eum erga Chiistianos ficit” Nevertheless 
Antoninus was not indifferent, like Hadrian, to the relhygion of the 
state. An cxisting mseription celebratcs his regard for the estah- 
lished ceremomal: ‘‘Optimo maximoque primeipi, et cum summa 
benpnitate justissimo, ob insignem erga czeremoma,s publicas curam 
ac rehigionem.” Eckhel, Doctr. Numm..vi 29. ‘The coms of Anto- 
minus abound im references to the olilest Ruman mythology. 
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If we turn to the private character of this estimable 
= ruler, we find it marked with a dignified 
happiness of tenderness which is interesting as a token 
aa of the period. The harshness of the Ro 
mans in their public transactions, and the rigid 
sternness with which they acted in political life, are 
strangely contrasted, tl rohghout their history, with 
the features of gentleness and kindness which meet 
us in their private behaviour. But at no period was 
this contrast more markéd than under the early em- 
perors, and no portion of their literature exhibits so 
many traits of domestic goodness as that which be- 
lunged to the age of Nero and Domitian, and enlivens 
the pages of Seneca and the younger Pliny. At last 
the qualty of feminine gentleness which underlay 
the rough exterior of many a Roman warrior, which 
gleams on the surface in Virgil, Horace, and Ovid, 
und may be descried beneath the rougher lineaments 
of Lucan and Persius, Quintilian and Juvenal, which 
lurks under the grim reserve even of Tacitus, and the 
ill-veiled melancholy of Statius and Martial, is raised 
tu the throne of the world in the person of Antonine the 
Pious. The characteristic of this virtuous prince is 
cheerfulness. Doubtless he would have been less at 
ease had he been more of a philosopher. But his 
happy temperament seems to have exempted him 
from the painful questionings which besét the men 
of his time who thought as deeply as they felt. He 
was content with the policy of his epoch, content 
with its society, content with its religion; he was 
satisfied with the present, not anxious about the 
future; while the goodness of his heart and his 
natural rectitude withheld him from the selfish in- 
dulgences which leave a sting behind them. He 
possessed the principles of the Epicurean with the 
practice of the Stoic; and this union constitutes 
perhaps the fairest compound that Heathenism could 
supply. Antoninus was apparently the happiest man 
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of whom heathen history makes mention; and I can 
well believe that he practically effected more good 
than any other. ° 

The attainment of power had wrought a marked 
change in almost all the earlier Caesars; in | oe. 
some for the better, but generally for the haw, mtidness 
worse. In Antoninus it made no change at ance in ie 
all. Such as he had been, iind, modest, ”'” ~- 
and dignified, as a senator, such he continued to be 
as emperor. He bore himself in all respects towards 
his inferiors as he had formerly wished his superiors 
to bear themselves towardshim. If he demanded an 
appointment or other advantage for a friend, he neve: 
allowed himself to dispense with the forms of law 
and custom. With his associates he lived on the 
sume terms as ever. Heassembled them at his table, 
or presented himself at theirs, and rejoiced especially 
in their company at the genial ceremonies of the 
vintage. He stooped easily, say his biographers, from 
the imperial summit to the level of civil life, and 
cheerfully endured the raillery current in the pohte 
circles of the city.! Preceding en:perors, indeed, had 
mixed on equal terms with their nobles; Antonines 
was patient with the populace, and treated their il- 
temper with forbearance. On the occasion of adearth 
in the city, the people assailed him with stones: but 
he only applied himself the more assiduously tu supply 
their wants, and studied to explain to them the 
meagures he had adopted in their behalf. When 
prefect of Asia, he had once resorted to the splendid 
dwelling of Polemon the wealthy sophist. The owner 
was absent. On his return he was offended, such 
was his arrogance, at the freedom taken by the 
governor, and insisted on his great but unbidden 
guest. vacating his apartments, and goimg forth at 


* Capitol. Anion. P. 6.: “Tmpcratorium fastigium ad summam 
civilitatem deduxit;” and adds, “unde plus erevit.” Comp. the 
anecdote of Offullusa, c. 11. 

vor. Vu. Tt 
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midnight to seek another lodging. Polemon was a 
favourite with Hadrian, and the emperor, though 
vexed perHfaps at his impertinence, was anxious to 
protect him after his own death from the conse- 
quences of a quarrel with his future sovereign. Ac- 
cordingly, he inserted in his willa statement that his 
choice of Antoninus had been actually made at the 
sophist’s suggestion. Antoninus could not be deceived 
by this device; nevertheless he acted as if he believed 
it, and heaped his favours on the fortunate Polemon. 
When at last the sophist presented himself at Rome, 
the new emperor commanded that he should be ac- 
commodated with lodgings, insisting archly that no 
one should venture to remove him. An actor com- 
plained, soon afterwards, that Polemon, when presiding 
at the Olympic games, had once driven him off the 
stage. At what huur? demanded Antoninus. At 
mulday. Ah, replied he, he expelled me from his 
house at midnight.’ 

In the absence of public memorials, the whole 
Domestic hfe LOterest of this epoch must centre in the 
wr Automons person and family of the prince. Nor shall 
we regret to rest for a moment on the character of 
oe so blameless and attractive, and to picture to 
ourselves the master of the Koman world in the 
bosom of his private connexions. Antoninus resided, 
as we have seen, wholly in Rome or his neighbouring 
villas, of which Lorium on the Etruscan coast, and 
Lanuvium, his own birthplace, among the Alban hills, 
seem to have been his favourites. His mode of hfe 
was simple and abstemious; his robe was woven by 
the handmaids of his own consort. But Faustina 
was unfortunately nu Lucretia, and the vices of this 
Jicentious woman infused perhaps the only drop of 
gall in the cup of her husband. Yet Antoninus did 
not allow himself to resent, or appear even to nctice 


* Plulost. Vit. Suphist.i 25. 
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the scandal she brought on an establishment of 
antique severity.' Faustina was the sister 4 jcentious 
of Alius Verus, and had been married to soscers! 
Antoninus before his adoption. This adop- Fs 
tion, indeed, he may have at least partly owed to 
the affection Hadrian naturally bore to the sister of 
his lost favourite; and it was the consciousness, per- 
haps, of this obligation that induced the injured 
husband to wink at her irregularities. On assuming 
the purple, he obtained for her the title of Augusta ; 
he gave the name of Faustinian to the endowments 
he made for the support of female orphans; and on 
her death, which happened in 141, only ge, acathana 
three years after his accession, he raised a custsmton 
temple in her honour, the remains of which, * ** 
bearing his own name conjointly with hers, still form 
a striking object in the Roman forum.? Games were 
celebrated in honour of her apotheosis, and her image 
was bo'ne among those of the national divinities. 
The coinage on which her name is perpetuated 1s 
still unusually abundant, and is generally marked 
with devices asserting her eternal godhead. After 
the decease of his childien’s mother, Antoninus re- 
frained from introducing another matron into his 
house on the fvoting of legitimate marriage, and 
contented diimself, after the fashion of the most dis- 
creet and dignitied Romans, with the inferior union 
known to their jurisprudence by the now degraded 
title of concubinage.* 


1 Capitol Aston. P. 3.: “De hujus uxore malta dicta sunt ob 
Mimiam libertatem et vivend: facilitatem, que ile cum anim: dolore 
compresait.” 

® The inscription recording the names of the emperor and empress 
is still legible: “* Divo Antonino et Dive Faustine ex 8. C.” Capi- 
tol. Anion. P. 6.: “ Tertio anno :mperti sui Faustinam uxorem per- 
didit, quee a senatu consecrata est, delatis circensibus atque temple ” 

* The d of Antoninus for the anworthy Faustina is forth r 
attested by an expression in a Ictter to the rhetorician Fronto. 
“ Mullem mehercule Gyaris cam illa quam sine illa in Palatio vavere. 
Fronton. Epelt. i. 2 


= <2 
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Both the sons of Antoninus and Faustina seem, as 
has been said, to have died before Hadrian’s decease. 
On their parent’s adoption, it had been arranged 
that his daughter, the younger Faustina, should be 
Marrtageor vetrothed to Commodus Verus, the child 
Aurenes tc. whom he was required himself to adopt to- 
Juste = wether with M. Aurelius, while Aurelius was 
to take in marriage a daughter of the elder Verus. 
But the younger Verus,was but seven years of age, 
while Aurelius had attained to seventeen. The cha- 
racter of the one was as yet at least undetermined, 
while the other had already given excellent pro- 
mise, and was daily advancing in every virtue.' 
Accordingly, Antoninus, making the immature age 
of Verus his excuse, did not hesitate so far to violate 
Hadrian's intentions as to give Faustina tv Aurelius. 
The union was solemnized, but not perhaps without 
some years’ interval; for the births from this marriage, 
of which there were several, date from a somewhat 
later period. 

Meanwhile the young Cesars grew up to manhood, 
and the paternal care of Antoninus was not 
sro promvue of unrewarded with regard to either. Verus 
Antoninus = was of a light impressible character, easily 
moulded to good or evil, and though he exbibited 
none of the qualities demanded of a ruler, he seems 
at least to have shown as yet no proneriess to vice. 
But Aurelius, on the other hand, fulhlled with advan- 
cing years every hope and wish the fondest and wisest 
of parents could have cherished. He engaged in ail the 
athletic and martial exercises which befitted a youth 


! The opinion Hadrian already formed of his simplicity and im- 
tegrity 16 marked by the appellation of “ Verissimus ” instead of 
Verus, which he playfully bestowed upon him. Capitol. sn Mf. Anion 
Philusoph 1. It must be remembered that the young Aurelius bore 
also the name of Verus. ‘The biographer distinguishes the two An- 
tunines by the titles of “ Pius ” and * Philosophus.” Other writers 
generally de-ignate the second by his aduptive uame of “ Aurelius,” 
or by ns prwnomen “ Marcus.” : é 
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of family; but his own temper, and still more perhaps 
some weakness of constitution and lack of animal 
spirits, disposed him by preference to*study.! To 
the cares of public administration he devoted his 
patient attention ; but his heart was in the libraries 
of ancient wisdom, or with its best living expositors ; 
for these he reserved the hours borrowed from sleep or 
recreation; and through sut his father’s reign, henever, 
it is said, was tempted to quit his closet at Rome but 
for two nights.2~ The time was coming when the 
pale student of the Palatine would be required to 
pass his days in the saddle and his nights under can- 
vas, on the wildest frontiers of the empire ; but how- 
ever ill his training might be adapted to harden his 
frame aguinst fatigue and inclement seasons, the 
lessons of patience and endurance he learned from 
his masters, 1mbibed by a congenial spirit, sufficed to 
fortify him in the career to which duty called him. 
Disposed by his own loving temper to reverence pa- 
rental authority, he was animated by the approbation 
of a father whom he could justly admire. When, 
many years after his accession to complete sove- 
reignty, he reviewed in an address to his conscience, 
his own principles and conduct, he could refer them 
with affection and gratitude to that model of all 


? Both the Cresars scem to have had similar advantages of educa- 
tion, The names of their numerous teachers are carefully recorded. 
Of Aurehus it 18 said; “ Usus est magistris ad prima elementa 
Eupfranore literatore, et Gemino cumadlo, musico Androne, 
eodemque geometra quibus omnibug, ut disciplinarum auctoribus, 
plarimum detuht. Usas preeterea grammuticis, &c. . . . usus est 
oraturibus, &c.. . . usus est etiam Commodo mayistro,. . . usus est 
et Apollomo Chalcedonio, Stoico philosepho. ... Audivit et Sextam 
Cheronensem, Plutarch: nepotem, &e. Studuit et juri audiens, &c. 
. . « frequentarit e¢ declamrtorum scholas,” &c. Capitul Af. Anton. 
Phil. 2,3 Ot the teachers of Verus a list nearly as long and varions 
is given. Ver 2. 

* Capitol. Af Anton. Phil 7. It was mentioned as a token of his 
devotion to philosophy, that he attended the school of the teacher 
Apollonius esen aftct his cleyvation to the purple. 
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human excellence. Though himself an ardent lover 
of speculative philosophy, he had wisely sought a 
practical diréctor in the conduct of affairs, and he 
seems to acknowledge that the virtues of Antoninus 
had served him better than even the doctrines of 
Zeno. After enumerating his special obligations to 
his ancestors, his friends, and his instructors, for 
their good advice or precious examples, he concludes 
with an encomium on his imperial parent, on which, 
lingering as we fondly do over this brightest type of 
heathen excellence, we shall willingly dwell yet 
Ine deeerp- snotber moment :—IJn my father I noticed 
ton of is = mildmness of manners and firmness of re- 
faibees: solution, contempt of vain glory, industry 
an business, accessibility to all who had counsel to 
give on public matters, and care in allowing to 
everyone his due share of consideration. He knew 
when to relax, as well as when to lubour; he taught 
me to forbear from licentious indulgences; to con- 
duct myself as an equal among equals; to lay on 
my friends no burden of servility; neither chan- 
ging them capriciously, nor passionately addicting 
myself to any. From him I learnt to wuiesce IN 
every fortune, and bear myself calmly and serenely ; 
to excercise foresight in public affairs, and not to be 
above examining the smallest matters; toaise supe- 
rior to vulgar acclamations, and despise vulgar re- 
prehension ; to worship the gods without superstition, 
and serve mankind without ambition: in all things 
to be sober and siedfast, not led away by idle novel- 
tres ; to be content with little, enjoying in moderation 
the comforts within my reach, but never repining at 
their absence. Moreover, from him I learnt to be 
no sophist, no schoolman, no mere dreaming bool-- 
worm; but apt, active, practical, and a man of the 
world; yet, at the same time, to give due honour to 
true philosophers ; to be neat in person, cheerful in 
demeanour, regular in exercise, and thustto rid my- 
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self of the need of medicine and physicians. Again, 
to concede without a grudge their pre-eminence to all 
who specially excel in legal or any otherhnowledge , 
to act in all things after the usage of our ancestors, 
yet without ntry..... My father was ever 
prudent and moderate; he neither indulged in 
private buildings, nor in excessive largesses, or ex- 
travagent shows to the people. He lovked to his 
duty only, not to the opinion that might be formed 
of him. He was temperate in the use of baths, 
modest in dress, indifferent to the beauty of his 
slaves and furniture. Such, I say, was the whole 
character of his life and manners: nothing harsh, 
nothing excessive, nothing rude, nothing which be~ 
tokened roughness and violence. It might be said of 
him, as of Socrates, that he could both abstain from 
and enjoy the things which men in qeneral can 
neither abstain from at all, nor enjoy without eccesa. 
Such is the portrait of this paragon of humanity, 
drawn by one who knew him, and drawn, . ; 
as it appears, without exaggeration. The antonmus 
testimony of Aurelius may well be credited, “"~ 
confirmed as it is by the concurrent voice of Aiphbilin, 
Orosius, Victor, and Capitolinus. These moral excel- 
lences were set off by a noble figure and expression : 
the numexous busts and medals of Antoninus agree 
in representing him as one of the finest in personal 
appearance of the whole line of Cwsars.? Rome en- 
joygd the blessing of his administration for the long 
period of twenty-three years, and at the ripe age of 
seventy-four he was carried off at Lorium by gastric 
fever.2 Feeling his end approaching, he confirmed 


1M. Aurel Commentariorum, i.16. The proper utle of the volume 
which I thus demgnate for convemenc, and which 18 sometines 
cited as Meditutones, or de Viid Sud,» tay eis éavréy: “ An Address 
to H meelf.” 

* Victor, Epit. 15.: “Vulta sereno et pulcro, procerus membra, 
decenter validus ” 

® Antonius P.us was associated in the empire Feb. 138: he suce- 
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m the presence of his chief officers the choice he had 
made of Aurelius for his successor. To this object 
of love and hope he recommended the care of his 
daughter and of the state; then, divesting himself of 
the ensigns of sovereignty, he commanded the golden 
image of Fortune which the emperors set up in their 
inner chamber, to be transported to the apartment of 
his designated heir. In the delirmm which followed, 
the good old man was heard to mutter about the 
Iiacomposure Welfare of the republic; and 1n the moments 
er of returning sense which preceded his dc- 
cease, gave to the tribune of his guard the watch- 
word Equanimity.' 
This anecdote indeed may well have Feen the iu- 
. vention of a later period, so aptly does it 
he epoch of . ; 
Antonmus correspond not only with the traditional 
character of the man to whom itis ascribed, 
but with the temper of the epoch itself, which im 
the eyes of succeeding generations he represented.? 
Equanimity of mind, composure of demeanour, were 
the distinguishiny traits of the good Antommnus; and 
they seem to have been the result of his well-balanced 
nature, rather than the product of education and 
reflection. As regards the period also which he 


illustrated by his virtues, there now vccurs a pause 

@ 
ceeded to Hadrian July 10. 128, and died March 7, 161 accordingly 
he reigned from the fir-t date twenty-three years and about one 
month, from the second, twenty-two years and neatly eight munths. 
liis age was 74 years, 5 months, 16 days. Clmton, Fast. #tom. ann. 
161; but the statements of our authorities do not exactly currespond 
with on: another, 

? Capitol Anton P.12; M. Anton Philos. 7. 

* Thus similar stories of the last words of later emperors, the 
“* fuboremus ” of Severus, the “ nulitemus” of Pertinax, suem to have 
a mythic significance. 

* Victor, Ces 15.: “ Adco sequalis, probisque moribus, us plane 
docuerit, neque jugi pace, ac longo ono absoluta mgema corrumps.” 
The solemnity of his consecration seems to have called forth a 
genuine enthusiasm. Cajyntol. antun. P. m fin : “A senatu divus est 
uppellatus cancts certatim adnitentibus, cam omnes ejus pictatem, 
clementiam, Ingenium sant muniam Lwdaent.” 
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in the life of the Roman people, from the moment- 
ary equilibrium of conflicting forces. The turbulent 
career of Roman affairs may be likenedto the stream 
beginning as a mountain torrent in constant uproar 
and irritation, gradually gaining the compact energy 
of a river, majestic in its collected force, but ready 
to boil into fury 1f impeded by a sudden obstacle, 
widengng at last and deepening into a placid lake, in 
which the eye can scarce detect the direction of the 
current. ut the mightiest rivers, after expanding 
into such inland seas, are sometimes again abruptly 
etraitened by encroaching cliffs and ledges, and 
their languid serenity, so much admired and trusted, 
proves only the torrent’s stillness ere it dash below. 
So it was with the empire of the Cxsars. The reign 
of the eluer Antonine was like the Ene of the great 
St. Lawrence; and when his successor received the 
fatal sceptre, the fitful stream was already rushing 
with resistless though yet unruffled rapidity to the 
verge of the Niagara, in which its repose and dignity 
were to be engulfed.! 

To this extreme verge Iam about to lead the reader 
before I commit him tothe careofafirmer |, 
and more experienced puide, who may teach the pohtcal 
him to look into the abyss without dismay Roman sonet 
or dizziness. But before commencing my 
final chapfer I will ask him to pause for a moment with 
me, and review rapidly the chief elements of political 
society at this eventful epoch. 

f. The world could not be governed by the local 
municipality of an Italian city. Dimly 1 The popu- 
conscious of the necessity of unfolding wider esy. 
piinciples, Auvustus had invented his abortive 


! Thus Statins also describes a pause in the career of the “ headlong 
Anio.” Sylv. i. 3. 20. 
“Ipee Amen (miranda fide:), infraque superque 
Saxeus, hic tumidam rabiem spumosaque ponit 
Murmnug; cea plreidi veritas turbare Vopiset 
Picriveque dies, et habentes carmma somnes,” 
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scheme for the representation cf more remote com- 
munities. The failure of this feeble attempt to 
invigorate the popular assembly was followed by the 
suppression of the assembly itself under Tiberius. 
The trifling part henceforth conceded to the people 
in ratifying the legislation of their rulers hardly de- 
serves consideration. The real value of the urban 
suffrage had lain 1n the importance it gave the e rs 
in the eyes of candidates; and fer this and the sub- 
stantial advantages it secured them, the plebeian had 
accepted the toils and msks of military service. But 
from the moment when the suffrage was taken from 
him, he declined enlistment. He flung away his 
sword at the same time that he surrendered his 
privileges. This voluntary disarming was not un- 
pleasing to the emperors. The commons of the city, 
forming a great national guard under officers of, their 
own election, as in the free state, would have effectu- 
ally controlled the princeps and the imperator, until 
at least they had mutually destroyed one another. 
Unarmed as they now were, they might raise dis- 
turbances and seditions, but they could not overthrow 
governments. We have seen the anxiety with which 
the emperors provided for their suppoit and amuse- 
ment, and how they winked at the factions of the 
theatre and circus, as a vent for popular caprice. 
Claudius and even the virtuous Antoninus were pelted 
in the forum, and meekly endured the insult. Nero 
despised the murmurs of the senate, so long as he 
could command the acclamations of the mob. Nefer- 
theless we must not suppose that the mass of the 
citizens at Rome exercised any real political influence. 
A prince who was firm in the support of the senate 
or the legions had no cause to fear them. Tiberius, 


1 There was a partial revival of the comitia under Trajan. Plin. 
Paneg. 63.77. If his miltary schemes required hun to levy soldiers 
in the city, he might seek to compensnto the citizens by infusing a 
little more vigour into the old machinery of thé Campss Martius. 
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the most cautious of the Cesars, who had been fain 
to restore to the people a favourite statue which he 
had removed from the baths to his owm palace, did 
not hesitate to require the prompt suppression of a 
tumult, and to reprimand the magistrates who had 
weakly succumbed to it," Caius, Domitian, and 
others indulged their moody cruelty towards all 
classeyindiscriminately. Hadrian rebuked the mob 
with haughty dignity. The masses of the a 
free population were in fact politically help- =» winch t h they 
less. They were detached from the nobles, 

their natural leaders, by the habits of mutual inde- 
pendence and distrust which their princes had fostered 
in both classes. Steeped in slothfulness and poverty 
they had neither intelligence nor resources. Mingled 
and confounded with the crowd of enfranchised slaves 
of foreign origin and ideas, they had lost the tradi- 
tions of race, which had formerly bound the Roman 
citizens together, and gave them -.confidence in one 
another. Disarmed, disorganized, and untrained, it 
was impossible for ‘them to act against the moral 
weight of the wealthy and the noble, still more against 
the sword and spear of the legionaries and pretorians. 
They had now ceased altogether to be ccunted among 
the political forces of the empire. We may dismiss 
them henceforth from our consideration. 

II. If we now extend our view from the mass of the 
citizens within the walls of the capital to | cats: 
the much larger mase of citizens beyond ation of the 
them, we shall meet with an object of 
greater interest, if not of more real political impor- 
tance. The emperors seem for the most part to have 
worked deliberately in favour of their foreign sub- 
jects, enlarging the sphere of Roman citizenship, and 
generalizing the principles of Roman jurisprudence. 
They had not the genius, nor perhaps the wish, to 


' Pac, Ank. vi. 13.; Plin. Hut, Nat. xxxiv.19 6. 
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create a new constitution for the empire; but taking 
the Roman municipality for their model, they con- 
trived by a series of laborious experiments to apply 
its principles to the inferior races. The freeman of 
the imperial commonwealth, though long deprived of 
his legislative and elective privileges, wus distin- 
guished from the stranger’ within the same bordeis 
by exemption from certain fiscal burdens, anjl sub- 
jection to a special code of laws. The internal 
history of the empire, obscure as it is, turns chiefly 
on the extension of the Roman franchise in the pro- 
vinces. 

Roman citizenship had its drawbacks as well as its 
extension of BUVantages. When after a desperate strug- 
theRoman gle the franchise was conceded to the states 

of Italy, it was discovered, with surprise, that 
the boon was after all but little relished, and was in 
fact wholly declined by large numbers of the people 
who had just made it the watchword of a sanguinary 
struggle. The Social War had been really fought 
for the chiefs of the Italians, not for the people. The 
leaders of the confederates contended for a share in 
the emoluments of foreign conquest. They expected 
that the franchise would raise them to the rank of 
knights or senators of the conquering stute, to the 
control of her revenues, or the command of her 
armies. But the mass of their followers submitted 
blindly to their guidance, and when at last they 
opened their eyes on the morrow of their victory, 
were appalled at the prospect of the burdens dnd 
obligations which would now fall to their share. 
The Roman franchise was a severe discipline. The 
Iisharaships laws and usages under which the child 
eudvexations. of Quirinus lived from his cradle to his 
grave, were hardly endurable even by those who were 
inured to them by life-long habit, and he was ylad 
and anxious to escape from them, even with the 
sacrifice of conscience and self-respeet. Ewery citi- 
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zen, indeed, so far as he was the occupicr of Roman 
or Quiritary soil, which from henceforth compre- 
hended the whole of Italy, enjoyed exemption from the 
tribute or rent-charge due to the state as the supreme 
owner of provincial territory. But on the other 
hand he became hable not only to the military con- 
scriptions, but to the code Df civil law, which in many 
respects, as in regard to family and marriage, to con- 
tracts 2nd the transfer of property, was tramed in a 
harsh and formal spirit, revolting to a people trained 
in a laxer system, or accustomed at least to other 
ways and notions. Of the laws of the Etruscans and 
Samnites we know indeed nothing: possibly they 
were not less severe and stringent than those of 
Rome; but these nations had at least grown up under 
them, and their prejudices now rebelled against the 
artificial customs of the city on the Tiber, which 
none but Roman patricians could expound to them. 
The Romans were little disposed to make concessions, 
and smooth the asperities which 1repelled their new 
associates; and accordingly enfranchisement, though 
ultimately inevitable, was a work of time, and the 
result of mutual intercourse. 

The great experiment of the consolidation of Italy, 
thus partially successful, was never repeated guintary pro- 
on a large scale. While the necessities of biteand” 
the state°or the interests of party leaders fin tietana- 
dlemanded the admission of entire communi- Sif byue? 
ties to the rights of intermarriage and com- “™P™™" 
m€rce, with eligibility to the suffrage, which were all 
comprehended in the boon of the Latin franchise, little 
disposition was shown to bestow on strangers the full 
privileges of Quiritary proprietorship, which gave 
not merely the empty title of the suffrage, but the 
precious immunity from tribute or land-tax. Ac- 
cordingly, while Pompeius, Cesar, Augustus and others 
extended the Latin rights to many provincial com- 
munities, theyewere careful to give the full Roman 
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qualification to persons only.' Of such persons, in- 
deed, large numbers were admitted to citizenship by 
the emperogs. The full rights of Rome were con- 
ferred on the Transalpine Gauls by Claudius, and the 
Latin rights on the Spaniards by Vespasian; but it 
was with much reserve that any portions of territory 
beyond Italy were enfranduised, and rendered Italic 
or Quiritary soil, and thus endowed with a special 
immunity.? Thus the state retained a grasp on the 
land with its fiscal liabilities, while it reaped a dis- 
tinct fiscal advantage from every personal enfran- 
chisement. Augustus, as we have seen, had 


duty onpeed ventured to lay a personal tax on the citi- 
enfranchue- zens in the shape of a legacy duty, to coun- 


terbalance their immunity from tribute. 
This tax was no more than a twentieth, and from it 
direct descendants were exempted. Nevertheless cer- 
tain peculiarities in Roman society might make such 
a duty more productive than from modern experience 
we should expect. The exemptions on the ground 
of lineal descent would be comparatively few, for the 
wealthy noble was scandalously averse to the forms 
of legitimate marriage: it gratified his vanity, more- 
over, to inscribe on his testament the names of the 
great people he numbered among his friends. Beset 
through his declining years by the legacy-hunters, 
one of the minor pests of the Roman society, he 
might too often divert his posthumous liberality from 


' Such was their general practice. Nodoubt there were exceptins. 
Dion, in speaking of Ceesar’s proccedinys, indicates the different 
kinds and valucs of his boons: sexe piv ydépia nal dréAciay, wodrtelay 
ré +10, xal RAAovs Gwolxous Tay ‘Poua’ov vouilecOa:, xli1i. 30. So also 
n some cases Augustus, Suet. Oct. 47.: “ Civitates niertta erga pop. 
Rom alk gantes »mmunitate vel civitate donavit.”. Vespasian gave 
the Jus Italicnm to Stobi,a town m Mucedunia. Phn. Hist. Nat ww. 
10. See Spanheim, Ob. Rom. p. 153. 

* The origin of the Jus Italicum 1s ascribed to Augustus by A. 
Zumpt, followed by Marquardt (Becker's Ram Alte: th. sit. 1 264.). 
He transplanted the ciuzens displaced by his veterans to the pru- 
vinecs, and there endowed their territorics with thoiimmunstics of Iraly. 
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his next of kin, or even from his children, if such he 
had, to mere aliens and strangers. Whatever was 
the amount of this tax, it had the recemmendation 
of being direct, and easily levied under the strict 
administration of Roman law; and accordingly the 
readiness with which the emperors imparted citizen- 
ship is explained by thtir eagerness to grasp this 
tempting booty. Though strongly opposed, in the 
first 1Rstance, we do not find that the legacy duty 
caused audible murmurs among tlie people when they 
had become accustomed tu it. It was counted, how- 
ever, among Trajan’s merits that he relaxed in some 
degree its stringency. (reat numbers had gained 
their footing as Roman citizens by serving) magis- 
tracies in the Latin towns; but the Roman rights to 
which they had attained were still so far incomplete, 
that they had no power of deriving an untaxed in- 
heritance from their own parents; for their parents 
still remained under the Latin disabilities. Hence 
the value of citizenship, thus burdened and circum- 
scribed, was held in question by the Latins.’ erva 
and Trajan decreed that these new Citizens, as they 
were designated, who thus came, in legal phrase, 
through Latium, should be put on the same ad- 
vantageous footing as the old and genuine class. In 
so doing,they made doubtless some sacrifice, though 
not perkhps an important one, of revenue. The 
merit of the emperor, however, was esteemed so 
much the greater, inasmuch as the legacy-duty was 


' Plin, Paneg. 37. Comp Spanheim, Orb. Rum p 159.. “ Adco ut 
non haberent i: jura cognationis, nisi rescriptis ad cam rem a princi} e 
seursim acceptis; sed quando filius succedc bat pau, succedebat 
tanquam extraneus heres, soluta hereditatis vicsima. Nerva, aim- 
phificato co jure, matiem in hberorum hereditate, et vicissim hberus 
ac filium in parentis bonis es immunitate periru voluit. ‘Trajanus 
vero 1d boneficium in tantum auxit ut sicut pains filius, ita in bli 
hereditate pater immums essct tum ut frater, avus, avia, beptis, 
nepos, et invicem absqne diminutione vices heredes esse pussent ; 
denique exis heereditatcs ad quoscunque haercdes pertinerent mm- 
muucs itidem frees’ 
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paid to the fiscus, and not to the public treasury, 
aud was devoted—such, at least, was the destination 
assigned it bey Augustus—to the maintenance of the 
imperial armies. 

It was the fiscus, as we see, that gained by the 
Bieuete succession tax; but at the same time the 
degradationof corarium lost by tne exemption from land- 
of tomar in tax conferred upon Italic soil. The area 
the prownces to which this immunity was extended can- 
not be estimated. It seems, however, to have been 
confined, beyond the Alps, to specific districts apper- 
taining to the colonies, and possibly in a few cases 
tu municipia, and never to have been communicated 
tu a whole piovince, or indeed to the lands of mere 
peregreini.' The places thus endowed were such only 
as were inhabited by Romans or Latins, by persons, 
that is, either possessing the full franchise, or enjoy- 
ing the capacity of acquiring it. But citizenship im 
the provinces must have been in a state of constant 
deterioration; for the genuine Roman could not form 
a legitimate marriage except with a woman of his 
own polhtical status; and as these must have been 
few in the provinces compared with the men, unions 
of disparagement must have been habitually con- 
tracted, the offspring of which could not succeed tu 
all their father’s privileges. The population of the 
colonia must thus have generally become in two or 
three generations Romans of a degenerate legal type; 
though they seem to have still retained, by some un- 
explained fiction, the name of citizens, and to buve 
enjoyed some conventional superiority over the pere- 
Grteirt, 

Accordingly, while the Italic exemption was im- 
parted to none who were not already citizens, and 
_ therefore liable, for the most part, to the tax on suc- 


' A few munespia in Spain and eleewhere may probably be enu- 
agree emong the civitatis jars Italic. Spanhem, Orb. om. 
p. 151 153. “ 
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cession, the citizenship with its attendant taxability 
was bestowed on many who enjoyed no Italic g, scsi ex- 

exemption te set off agaiust it. It became ‘nionor 
the obvious interest of the government sth fre _ 
to extend the one, and to limit the other, “*e™r- 

The earlier emperors had, indeed, exercised a jealous 
reserve in popularizing tht Roman privileges; but 
from Claudius downwards they seem to have vied 
with on® another in the facility with which they 
conferred them as a boon, or imposed them as a 
burden.' The burden indeed might be but trifling. 
Direct succession was exempt from the duty, the 
smallest successions were relieved from it, and the 
chance of an ample legacy from a stranger might 
hardly enter into the calculations of the candidates 
for citizenship. But, on the other hand, we can 
hardly comprehend in what the boon could generally 
consist, except to persons resident in or near to Rome, 
who might hope to share in the honours and offices, 
the distributions and largesses, reserved for Roman 
citizens. When Pliny is reduced to specify respect 
or love for the commonwealth as the ruling motive 
of such applications, he would seem to be really 
screening from view some baser or more worldly in- 
ducement.* We must presume that the resident in 
provinces gequired by citizenship some superiority 
over hia felfow-countrymen. But, however this may 
be, great anxiety seems to have been felt among larg? 
classes to obtain enrolment in the ranks of Rome 


1 The practice of purchasing Civitas was undoubtedly common 
under Clandiu-, and the price was at hrse hizh; but afterwards the 
empcror’s treedinen sold it for a trifle to stimulate the demand. Dion, 
Ix 37. Gualba made a grent favour of bestowmyg it. Otho lavish: d 
+5 on the whule nation of the Lingones. Suet. Gulb. 8.; Tac. Hrat. 

. 78 


* Plin. Paneg. 37.: “Inveniebantur tamen quibus tantus amor 
nominis nostri inesser, ut Romanam civitatem non vicesitnss modo sed 
etiam affinitatie damno bene compensatam putarent; sed iis maxune 
debebat grasujto contyagere a quibus tam magno sxotimabatur.” 

U 
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The solicitations of Pliny to Trajan in the interest 
of his personal friends and clients, represent doubt- 
less the pressure which was actually exerted on the 
emperor from every side.' Hadrian was besieged az 
closely and as constantly as his predecessor. The 
benefactions of this prince to the provinces are sig- 
nalized in general terms by Dion; and Spartian assures 
us that he conferred the Latin right on several com- 
munities, while he remitted tribute to otders; an 
indulgence which may perhaps imply the concession 
pereeot «CO. He: Jus Italicum.? Antoninus Pius is 
Anumnus also celebrated on medals asa Multiplier of 
citizens? ; but neither Hadrian, as hastily 
affirmed by St. Chrysostom, nor his next successor, 
as has been inferred from a confusion of names, was 
the author of the decree by which the Roman fran- 
chise was finally communicated to all the subjects of 
the empire. Whatever the progress of enfranchise- 
ment may have been, this famous consummation was 
not effected till fifty years after our present date, by 
the act of Antoninus Caracalla.® 
This gradual approximation of the free races of 
of the empire to a common status was the most 
towardua- Marked symptom of progress towards unity. 
keeles The advances Hadrian made tw his subjeets 
by rendering himself accessible to them at their own 


1 Plin. Epist.x 4. und 8. The writer solicits Civitas for his phy- 
sician Harpocras, an Egyptian. {I prevsame that had this man been 
resident at Rome. he would have obtained the franchise under the 
ancient decree of Julius Cesar, by which the professtrs of his and 
other sciences were thus favoured. Suct. Jul. 42. 

? Vion, Ixix. 5. Spartian, Hadr. 21. 

*? Spanheim, Orbis Rom p. 169., refers to a medal of Antoninus 
in Goltz’s Thesauras, with the legend “ ampliatori civium,” and to 
an inseription, Gruter, ceecviii. |. 

* 8 Chrysost. in Act. Apost. xxv.: awd ‘ASpiavot pact wdrras clvas 
‘Popaovs > 1d yap wddcuoy oby obres. Sev Spanhcim, Orb. Rom. 
p 162. 

* Dion, Ixxvii. 9 ; Digest. 2. 5, “de Statu Hominum,” § 17.5 Span- 
heim, Orbis Rem. p. 196. The reign of Caracalla datvs 211-217 
Fhe object of the constitution, it is agreed, wai simpl) fiscal. 
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doorr, were answered by a corresponding advance on 
their part, in the willingness with which they ac- 
cepted proffers of citizenship, notwithstanding the 
drawbacks attaching to it. The requirements of the 
treasury were now working in the same direction in 
other quarters, to enforce the principles of adminis- 
trative uniformity. The “distinction between the 
Imperial and Senatorial provinces was still formally 
maintaived; but the emperors assumed more direct 
power over the provinces of the senate, with a view 
to assimilate legal procedure and taxation generally 
throughout the empire. While several communities 
were atill suffered to retain the boon of autonomy, 
the choice of their own magistrates and the use of 
their own internal regulations, the privilege, not less 
dear to freemen, of self-taxation was, perhaps, 
wholly withdrawn from them. The new name, 
which we may render by controller, of the officer 
now appointed by the emperor to overrule such local 
administrations, seems to imply new functions, and 
these undoubtedly related to the levy of tolls and 
contributions. 

With the assimilation of the subject’s fiscal burdens 
kept pace the assimilation of the law and ge eww 
procedure by which he was protected or Sf afjinanos 
coerced. The civil laws of Rome, like her 2am” 
political institutions, had grown up withthe "Cs" 
commonwealth itself, and applied from the first in 
strictness to the mutual relations of citizens only. 
The€aws of the Twelve Tables, the written code of 


1 Pliny spexks of an extraordinary commissioner, “ legatus 
Augasti,” who was sent “ad ordinandum statum lbesarum civita- 
tum” Zpist. viii. 24. Comp. nine own position at Apamea, 
x. 92. nder Hadnan Claudius Herodes was d:op8erys, “ con- 
troller,” of the free states of Attica. Philostr. Vit SupAzst. i. 256. 

same officcr seems to beur e'sew here the title of Aoy:orhs, “* ac- 
countant;” and from this designation we should infer that his fanc- 
tions were chufly fiscal, Sce Becker's -ilterthiimer (Marquardt), 
bi hk. G7. @ ® 
U2 
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the Republic, defined the rights of the Quirites, the 
obligations of Quiritary property, and the mode 
of litigation in regard to them. The Replies of the 
learned patiicians, who devoted themselves to ex- 
pounding the law to their plebeian clients, referred to 
the interpretation of principles curtly set forth in the 
written code, and their ‘application to the suits of 
Romans against Romans; but they must have been 
£00n extended to the solution of questions ising out 
of the dealings of citizens with sojourners, and even 
of sojourners with one another. As regarded the 
tenure of property and modes of succession, the rules 
of Quiritary possession were clearly inapplicable to 
provincial estates, and on these subjects, as well as 
some others, the common sense of the jurisconsults 
was directed to modifying Roman principles, and 
gradually ventilating more general methods, under 
the title of the Jus Gentium or Law Universal. 
Thus for instance the Patria Potestas, or rights of 
fathers over their children, was specially confined to 
full citizens. The Roman jurists boasted that in no 
other community were such excessive powers granted 
to the father as in theirs; but they did not attempt 
to extend these powers to their subjects. When 
therefore, at Rome or in the provinces, questions of 
parental right in the case of foreigners ¢uime before 
them, they were reduced to look for sonie other rule 
of decision either in the recognised law of the appli- 
cant’s own country, or in default of this, in such a 
law as they could themselves invent and apfiy in 
accordance with their own sense of simple justice. 
When, however, all Italy became Quiritary soil, 
Anore'oure. 21d the Italians generally had accepted the 
ren the, status of Roman citizens, fewer cases of con- 
tum mike  Hicting principle would occur in the courts 
Flevisners. of the city prsetor, and there might have 
been no incongruity in enforcing there the civil law 
in all its strictness. But, in factg the ideas of the 
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Romanus had mellowed with their fortunes, and they 
had become anxious to soften the harshest features, 
and expand the narrowest views of their law, after 
coming in contact with the riper and milder notions 
of Greeks and Asiatics. Slow and obscure was the 
process by which the stiff lines of the Decemviral 
code were rounded into the flowing lineaments of 
Justinian’s institutes. On the progress which had 
been m in this direction in the last age of the 
republic, when the status of citizen and subject was 
still strongly defined and contrasted, much light is 
thrown in the writings of Cicero; but three centuries 
pass before the sun again rises in the Institutes cf 
Gaius, and then the distinction of citizen and subject 
has become nearly obliterated.’ At the period we 
are now cunsidering, the two conditions were dis- 
solving into one another; but what were the relations 
of the law of the Roman and the law of the foreigner, 
or what the character and application of the Jus 
Gentium or universal law, which seems to have mode- 
rated between them, we can but faintly conjecture.? 
The great instrument by which the assimilation of 
law was conducted was the Jus Honora- | | 
rium, or official Edict of the chief judicial tengrarum | 
magistrates of Rome.® Year by year the Edut orme 
pretors and sediles, on commencing their ; 
term of office, published the formula by which they 


1 Gaius, however, still retains the formal distinction of cives 
Romagi, Latini and Dediticii. Jysért. i. 3. ; 

2 ‘The distinction between the Jus Crile and Jus Gentium is 
stated by Gaius near the beminmng of the third century. Zmsted. i. 
1. 1. (cited in the Digest. 1. 1.9): *Omne» popult qui Jegibus et 
monbus reguntur, partim suo proprio partim commun! omniam 
hominum jure aturtar. Nam quod queqeae populas ipse sibi jus 
constituit, 1d iysius proprium est, vocaturque jus civile, quasi jus 
proprium psius civitatis: quod vero naturals ratio inter omnes 
homines constituit, 1d apud umnes popules perseque cuctoditur, \o- 
caturque jus gentium, quasi quo jure omnes gentes utuntar, Populus 
itaqaue Rom. partim suo proprio, partim communi ommium hominui 
jure utitur ” ‘es 

3 Diyest.i. 27. from Papinian: © Jus preetorium est quod preetores 
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proposed to regulate their administration of justice. 
This edict, originally inscribed on a whitened tablet, 
and susperided in a public place, must have been, in 
the first instance, a short and simple document, set- 
ting forth the recognised sources of the written, with 
some leading principles ,of unwritten law and pro- 
cedure. We may suppose that in later times, when 
the accumulation of laws, decisions ‘and i ee 
tions, had become excessive, the edict difected the 
reader to the accredited legal experts whom the judge 
professed to adopt as his guides. In the existing 
conflict of law and usage, the litigant would require 
direction as to the course the bench proposed to 
follow, and the bench would be glad to shelter itself 
under established precedents and authorities.' While 
Tne provmeiaa 12 the city two pretors dispensed the law, 
edictofthe the one to the citizens, the other to foreign 
residents, the prefect in the provinces ad- 
ministered justice to both classes, and hence the 
Provincial Edict which he promulgated was founded 
from an early date on a fusion of Roman and foreign 
principles. We may suppose, indeed, that in the 
refined communities of the East, familiar with the 
philosophy of jurisprudence, the prefect allowed full 
weight to the local law, and subjected his own notions, 
derived from the Roman forum, to considerable 


introduxerunt, adjuvand: vel supplendi vel corrigendi juris civilis 
gratia, propter utilitatem publicam; quod et honorarium dicyar, ad 
honorem preetorum sic nominatam.” Comp. Dag. i. 1. 2, 10. 

1 The Edict was called “pirjetnom,” as desiined to be in force 
through the pretors year of office. Dion, xxxvi. 23 ; Hermecc. 
Antyu Rom Jurispr. . 2.23. Under Hadrian Salvius Julianus 
1s specified as having compiled (composuit) a “ perpetual edict.” 
Eutrop vin 9. This compilation ts roferred to by Justinian, anid 
seems to have been sometimes known as the “ Edict of Hadrian.” 
The nature of this ediet is open to question; there scems, however, 
no reason to suppose that 3 constiuted a complete or permanent 
code; nor bas Lludiian any claim to be regarded as a great Koman 
jeyaslator. Hugo, Est. Droit. Rom. § 311. .I refer to the Fremh 
ti anslution. = 
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modification. Among the ruder populations of the 
West, however, there would be less occasion for such 
accommodation, and the magistrate would inflict 
Quiritary law on the Gauls and Britons in almost all 
its stringency. In either case the provincial edict 
would refer, perhaps, solely to the cases which came 
under the cognisance of tHe prefect himself.! 

Thig high officer belonged to the class of Roman 
nobilit)> of which every member was sup- jrechoas and 
posed to be generally acquainted with legal Brncples of 
principles, though he might in few in- ‘Provinces 
stances have acquired a special legal education. He 
came to his important post with a multiplicity of 
functious to perform, and with little or no practical 
experience of the law which he was required to ad- 
iumister. Under these circumstances he was not 
expected to act wholly for himself. The prefect 
having set forth his programme, with the aid, doubt- 
le-~s, of professivnal advisers, summoned learned asses- 
sors to his aid, or appointed judges in each particular 
case before him. To facilitate the ends of justice, he 
made a circuit through the chief towns of his pro- 
vince, assembling in each the conventus of the dis- 
trict, and selecting from among the delegates persons 
whom he deemed fit to hear causes in his name. 
These select judges were not permitted to decline 
the office$ and indeed it was chiefly in order to 
supply the prefect with such assistance, that the con- 
ventus was summoned. It appears also that these 
ju@ges were chosen from Roman citizens or from 
provincials according as the suitors desired to be 
ruled by Roman luw, or by the special customs of 
their own province. In important cases the prefect 
might refer his suitors to the emperor at Rome; and 


' Sce Phiny‘s Ictter ( Epist. x. 74), where he consults Trajan on a 
point regarding wlich he finds that there exists no general law for 
the empire, nor ane for his awn province. Trajan makes a special 
decree for the occafun, 
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he was assisted by several deputies or substitutes, to 
whom, at least in private cases, he might remit his 
jurisdictions and these deputies also, being often 
untrained in legal science, obtained the aid of pro- 
fessional assessors.' 

The jurisdiction of the prefect extended to criminal 
Relationsor 2° Well as civil causes. The trial was con- 
oman and, ducted publicly in the forum of the pro- 

vincial capital. The judges, whd sat by 
the prefect’s side, were chosen from the ranks of the 
provincials, and these gave to the accused the benefit 
in some dezree of judgment by his own countrymen. 
There seems to be nu mention in the Codes of anv 
courts of first instance but such as were commissioned 
by the prefect: we cun hardly doubt, however, that 
the police of the villages, the adjudication of small 
debts and other cases of petty wrong, must have been 
left to the summary jurisdiction of native authorities, 
at least in the remoter districts. Beneath the action 
of Roman courts and procedure there must have lon, 
existed a native law and native usage, which only 
gradually gave way to the extension of Roman ma- 
chinery.?. It must be remembered that our existing 


* Sigonius, de Jure Prorime. ii. in Greev. Thesaur.tom ii. The 
great source of our knowl dge of these matters m the pre-imperial 
period 18 the Vermne orations. I cannot quit thi subject without 
acknowledging the advantage I[ have derived from Mr. Maine’s in- 
teresting volume on “ Ancicnt Law,” and still more, perhaps, fiom 
personal intercourse with hin. 

* The administration of Jaw in the Roman provinces has heen cll 
illustrated from that in British India in some pup rs in the Bombay 
Quarterly Mag. 185%, attributed to Sir Erekime Perry. Our pro- 
vinces have been divided into two classes, the Regulation and th2 
Non-Regulation. The latter class compnses gencrally the latest 
acquis tions, m which thcre has been less opportunity for amending 
the native organization according to British ideas. Here, as ond r 
the Roman sy-tem, the jud:cial and ex«cutive functions are lodged 
fr the most part in the same hands, subject tothe general contro! of 
the central government The judges are not lawyers by professson. 
They have been tramed as fi-cal or miltary offic: rs, and when depnted 
t ot on the tribunals, they roquiry the aid di asevssors, mostly 
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documents infvrm us only of the state of the civil 
law after the whole empire had been reduced to a 
homogeneous mass: it may be presumed, however, 
that the principles of uniformity had gained no such 
ascendancy in the period which we are now consider- 
ing. Among the various races which obeyed the 
imperial sword, various in temper as well as in con- 
ditiong,we may suppose that these principles were 
piers appreciated ; that the Gauls and Germans 
advanced in them more dubiously and slowly than 
the Greeks and Asiatics. ‘The intervention of tech- 
nical forms, and of the class of agents appropniate to 
thera, was resented as a grievame by the subjects of 
Varus; just as in many parts of India, at this day, 
the character of judye and ruler 1> held to be identical, 
and any attempt to separate their functions 158 dis- 


natives, whom, however, they have full authority to overrmmle. This, 
itis snd is the system, rude and wrongful as 1t seems to us, which 
most recommends itself tu the native mind, accustomed as it isto bow 
to power, and naensible to the principles of scientific jurisprudence. 
But since attenuion at home has been call.d to the duties of a con- 
quering race, we have felt our obligation to give our subjects a better 
eystem than their own, and raise their iateliigence to uppreciate ih 
Accordingly, the greater part of our possession» have been put “for 
the last sixty or seventy years” unde: Regalation, The judicial and 
exccutive are completely separated. The judycs of the Supreme 
Couit are s@jt out trom England, appointed by the Crown, and 
S1t a> a cuurt Of appeal in the capitals of the Presidencies ; beneath 
them are a distinct class of Enylish judges, dispersed throughout 
the country stations, trained by practice if not by technical cducation, 
to administer an nuperfect code of native lau, tempered by English 
prindiples, and the application of their own good sense; and finally 
there is a large establishment of native officers, who dispense justice 
in the native fasion, after the naive liws and customs, subject on.y 
to appeals to the Ewopcau courts above them. This system, how- 
ever, as desenbed ten \cars ago, 1s undergoing constant modification, 
and the ampendisg pruma gauon of a Code, applying to both natives 
and Europeans, will complete the analogy between our jadicial 
crganization and that of the provinces of the Lower Empire ; except 
that the emperors scem to the last to have withbeld from ther 
subjects the boon, mdispensable we should deem 18, of a Supreme 
Court independent uf the resident executive, and responsible to the 
poveruizn on, 
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tasteful and liable to misconstruction. The education 
of the world in the principles of a sound jurispru- 
dence was the most wonderful work of the Roman 
conquerors. It was complete; it was universal; and 
in permanence it has far outlasted, at least ip its 
distant results, the duration of the empire itself. 

But, unfortunately, education in jurisprudence is 
Dectneot not education in freedom ; generally«peak- 
sabe’ ing it is much the 1everse. The most com- 
ium prehensive, exact, and logical codes, from 
jurisprudence Justinian downwards, have been the actual 
badges of national servitude and degradation. The 
disoust of the Germans at the niceties of Roman law 
and procedure was the instinct of freemen, looking 
to broad practical results, and despising the intellec- 
tual attractions of form and harmony. The develop- 
ment of an exact and philosophical jurisprudence in 
the empire kept pace with the decline of public spirit, 
and the decay of self-respect and self-assertion. The 
body-politic became an admirable machine, but hfe 
and soul were wanting to it. Such was the languor 
that was stealing over Roman society at the period 
of its greatest brilliancy, and its highest culture. 
such was the stagnation which, in spite of material 
and even moral improvement on all sides; in spite 
of culminating science, of wide-spread art,eof milder 
manners and expanding humanity; in spite even of 
spiritual yearning, was beginning to paralyse the 
Roman world in the age of the Antonines. he 
channel, indeed, sloped so gradually, that the direction 
of the current was hurdly perceptible so long as no- 
thing occurred to break and agitate it. But its 
downward course was made fully apparent on the 
first political catastrophe. The disasters of the reign 
of Aurelius, to be presently related, revealed to all 
observers the weakness of the empire, and showed 
but too plainly that it possessed no vital power of 
rebound and recovery. . 
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Meanwhile even the outward uniformity impressed 

on the Roman world had no effect in crea- 
ting a nation. The portions of the mighty without aival- 
structure have been compared to mosaic” 
work. Each province, each district, almost every 
town was distinct froin all the rest, and at first not 
only distinct but different, like the several pieces of 
a va@ieyated tessellation, such as adorned the palace 
of a prince or senator.' Ultimately they were re- 
duced to a single type; they were all of one shape, 
size and colour, like the ftleoring of a plebeian cot- 
tage; but still they remained separate and distinct 
one from another. There was uniformity without 
amalgamation. In an earlier chapter I have shown 
how the various districts of each province were pur- 
posely estranged and kept apart; how the system of 
local organization worked in making each dependent 
upon Rome, but all mutually independent. Hence 
the mass of the emperor’s subjects could form no 
political body to act spontaneously for his interests. 
They were moved as counters by the hands of a cen- 
tral government, and emploved, often blindly and 
ignorantly, for the creation, or at least for the extor- 
tron of material wealth. The producers of the empire 
were subjected to the control and fiscal manipulation 
of Romp officials, and these officials were still, as in 
earlier times, the maynates of the capital, the knights, 
the nobles, and especially the senators of Rome. 

eill. The position of the nobility and the senate 
has been reviewed more than once in this 5 tne senate 
work, at several crises of our history. Let ‘ve: 
Ns once more turn our eyes upon it, as it stood in 
the age of the Flavians and the Antonines, under 
the fostering care of its imperial patrons. If Ves- 
pasian, Trajan, Hadrian, Antoninus are the most 
virtuous, the most able, the most successful of the 


“1 Dubois Guchan, Zacite ef son Stécie, i. 567. 
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Ceesars, the secret, as our authorities insinuate, of 
their eminence lay in the favour in which they held 
the most august order of the citizens. It is by sena- 
tors, or by the clients of senators, that our history 
has been entirely written; it will be interesting to 
examine what was the real amount of the influence 
or power thus conferred upon the body which has so 
warmly acknowledged it. 
The old traditions of the free state, which cénfined 
Cucumstence, 12 ‘ehators the curule and other high 
shuhgevea magistracies, were still religiously main- 
purunceto tained. It was only to the new classes of 
‘Office, directly attached to the imperial 
service, such as the prefecture of the city, and com- 
mand in the prztorium or the palace, that knights 
and inferior citizens could be appointed. These posts 
were indeed lucrative and important, and the nobles 
deeply grudged the good fortune of the upstarts who 
obtained them; but they were regarded as emanating 
from the prince’s mere caprice, as pertaining to his 
personal affairs, as touching closely upon menial ser- 
vice, and the magnates could pretend at least to de- 
spise them. The consuls indeed were themselves no- 
minated directly by the emperor’: but the consulship 
Dimitv ofthe WAS still illustrious for its name and tra- 
Uhrorme ditions, and not only the consulship which 
cimtne” ©6. gave name to the year, but the supple- 
pias mental and honorary distimction which bore 
the name only, continued to be an object of the 
highest ambition.2. Even the empty badge of the 


1 Trajan, indeed, is said to have remitted these clections to the 
senate. Plin. Puney 65 : “ Conaules fecit quos vos elegcratis.” 

* The substitution of consuls for a part of the \ear was an irregu- 
larity introdaced by the first Cassar. Augustus adopted and sy stema- 
tized it. Tt seems that down to the time of Vespasian the term of 
office was ordinarily six months From Vespasian to Hadrian it was 
reduced to four months, and the Antonines limited it to three. This 
rule 1s said to have been a-certained by Burghesi, the great epivra- 
phist of San Marmo, lately duceased. See Noel Acs Vergers, Eesui 
sur Af, Auréle, p. 36. 
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consular ornaments, now lavishly bestowed, was prized 
and sought for. The pretors, ediles and questors 
enjoyed a show at least of free election By the senate ; 
and this distinction may have tended to enhance 
their credit. The enactments regarding the mode 
of voting at these electiqns, at one time open, at an- 
other secret, show that some real importance attached 
to tRem.' At the beginning of Trajan’s reign the 
practice of open suffrage was in use. Old men in 
Pliny’s time remembered the gravity with which this 
dignified procedure had been invested, and their 
testimony, we must suppose, referred to the practice 
under Claudius or Nero. Each candidate was re- 
quired to declare the grounds of his pretensions in 
the face of the senate. He recounted his hfe and 
actions, his offices and his honours; his friends were 
summoned to attest his merits. They spoke briefly, 
and the fathers listened with censorial gravity. But 
in later times this usage had degenerated into a 
contes: of loudness, vehemence and impudence; the 
claimants trusted more to entreaties than to merit, 
more doubtless to bribery than to either. Trajan 
enactéd laws to check bribery *; but the senate, im- 
patient at the confusion which prevailed in its elec- 
tions, insisted with one voice on striking at the root 
of these*gvils by resorting to the secret ballot, which 
was recommended by the usage of the republic, and 
had found patrons among the highest authorities of 
the free state.» Amid the fierce selfishness, however, 
of the falling Republhe, the ballot had been found 
mrolerable; in the feebler corruption of the Empire 
come of its minor inconveniences soon called tor 


4 Plin. Epést. iii. 20., iv. 25. * Plin. Epist. vi 19. 

® Ciceru. in the specch de Leg. Agrar. i. 2., had called the ballot, 
“vindex tacite libertatis.’ Tims wa- the sentiment he thought ft to 
express on a popular occasion; but his philosophical view of the sub- 
ject was different. Sve de Legg. iti. 6.: *Tabella v tivusum occultabat 
euffragyund” " 
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reprehension. Pliny, who had been among the first 
to invoke it, was no less prompt to complain of it. 
The electors fnscribed trifling and even ribald jokes 
on their ballots. The insulted senators had no 
remedy but to solicit the prince's anger against the 
unknown delinquents. But,probably, Pliny adds, the 
delinquents themselves were among the loudest in 
pretending indignation. What cun you expat in 
private life from one who will act so scundtlously 
an a grave matter; uho will dure to joke and banter 
an the senate? The bad man cares not whut he does, 
for, Who will know it? He asks fur his ticket, he 
takes his stylus, he puts down his head, he cares for 
no man, he hus no respect for himself... . . Our 
vices are too potent fur our remedies.! This vehe- 
mence is indeed somewhat beyond the occasion, and 
seems to reflect on the political capacity of the writer 
who allows himself to indulge in it. The interest of 
the account lies clefly in the view it gives us of the 
importance still attached to the appointment to sena- 
torial offices. 

Yet the consulship was in fact a mere pageant: the 
Government PYeetors and zdiles were simply the minis- 
Sms by ters of the imperial legislation. But the 
peewee Augustan division of the provinces between 
the emperor and the senate still existed.,* The as- 
signment of the various prefectures was almost the 
same as that established by the founder of the empire. 
The senate still governed the interior provinces, by 
proconsuls chosen from its own order. Each of these 
magistrates was endowed with a competent salary, 
and extensive patronage, which he distributed among 
the friends of his own colleagues. These advantayes 
were indeed enjoyed in subjection to the caprice of 
the emperor, who often interfered to annul the sena- 
torial appointment, to retain a favourite at his post 


1 Phin. Epist. iv. 25 . 
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beyond the legitimate period, or events assume for a 
time the government of the province itself. Nor 
were the chiefs of the state unwilling .to listen to 
complaints against the senatorial officers. The op- 
pressed might submit their wrongs to the very body 
from which their oppressors had heen selected, and 
the senate was compelled to hearken to them, and 
even ¢0 assign them the advocates whom they de- 
manded! The Roman people, in the person of their 
imperial tribune, presided at the trial of extortionate 
proconsuls, and listened with favour to declamations 
fashioned on the model of the Verrine orations. Pliny 
speaks with complacency of his engagement to the 
provincials of Africa and Betica, to prosecute the 
governors from whose tyranny they had suffered, and 
he quickened the justice of the senatorial tribunal 
by statements of the violence practised upon Roman 
citizens. Czcilius, a consular, one of the delinquents, 
withdrew himself from judgment bv suicide, and 
Marius Priscus was sentenced to fiue and banish- 
ment. The fathers were not suffered to regard 
themselves as above the law; nor do they seem to 
have unduly resented the vigour with which even 
their patrons among the emperors brought the most 
criminal among them to the bar of public opinion. 
Notwithstanding its manifest weakness, however, 
the senate, dazzled by the splendour of its reputed 


' Pin. Epat. uc... iv. 4, x.10 Phony and Tacitus were ap- 
poim@ed (juss:) to plead for the Africans, by a senatus-consultum, 
The trial of Marius took place a pb. 100, at the beyinnmg of Trajan’s 
reign. Phny acensed Beebrus Massa in 93. undcr Domitinn. ‘Tac. 
Agri. 45. On other occasions he appear d for the defence, asin the 
ense of Julius Bassus and Varenus. £ypet vi 24, 

? Plin, i ce Juvenal, i. 47., va. 25. 120. who, however, incinuates 
that the victurs of these energetic proceedings. hke Malo at Massilia, 
had little reason to bewail their sufferings: ** Exul ab octuva Marius 
bibit; et fruitur Dis lratis; at tu, victrix provincia, ploras.” Juvenal 
seems also to indicate the frequency of such accusations at this period; 
but the names of Pansa and Natta, which he introduces, are supposed 
to be fictstiuns, > 
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Jignity, continued to cherish the traditions of its an- 
cient power. ‘Lhe feeling which animated 
the senate itehas been preserved in the most glowing 
iteuegesand pages of the most eloquent of the Romans; 
the national imagination, which elsewhere 
displays itself in various forms of poetical invention, 
seems at Rome to have brooded on the past glories 
of the great national council. The senate,,in its 
culminating period, had been an oligarchy <f which 
all the members were equal. The action of each was 
subjected to conventional rules. Every step, tone, or 
look in the assembly was governed by the usage of 
centuries, and by prejudices founded in the national 
veneration for antiquity. The conscript fathers were 
trained like soldiers to obey the word of command 
delivered by their officers in the tone of persuasion, 
and they moved from ene side of the curia to the 
other, cheered or voted, in deference to signs under- 
stood among them, with a precision which might be 
envied by the tacticians of a British parliament. 
The chiefs of factions had well-defined positions; the 
prince, the consuls, the tribunes, the consulars all 
exercised a direct sway within their own sphere, more 
like the authority of colonels or centurions, than the 
precarious influence of our greatest. party leaders. 
Hence the senate, whatever personal ind=pendence 
its members might claim, had long been subjected, 
as a body, to almost despotic command. [In tranquil 
times, when the supremacy of the nobles was uncon- 
tested, it might respect as its patrcn a Scipio ur a 
Catu!us; but in periods of excitement, when its pre- 
rogatives were assailed, when the knights were de- 
manding a share in its monopolies, or the provincials 
clamouring for equal justice, a Sulla or Pompeius 
was the champion to whom it turned, and it was 
troubled by no apprehension of the sword under 
which it placed itself. It might have shrunk indeed 
from the prospect of this armed sway being indefi- 
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nitely prolonged; but Sulla had voluntarily abidi- 
cated, Pompeius had consented to exchange his 
authority in the city for empire in the provinces; 
the fortune of the republic, or its own, possibly in 
the last resort the dagyers of tyrannicides might 
abridge the date of too protracted a sovereignty. 
Such was the senatoriat theory of cunstitutional 
government; as such it was understuod by _ 
Lucan ag‘! ‘Tacitus. They asked only, did triumphs ove 
the existing imperial system correspond meg 
with the spirit of this theory ’ was the emperor a 
prince or a tyrant; the elect of the senate, or a 
iilitary usurper? Was he the champion of the 
nobles in the face of the legions, the peuple and the 
plovinces; or was he a mete selfish upstart, using all 
classes for his own gieed or ambition? In descent, 
in character, in person, did his pre-eminence betuken 
fhe choice and favour of the gods? If such sere 
his claini, the usage of a century and a half might 
reconcile the sturdiest republicans to the principle 
of a life-tenure. Augustus had humoured their 
scruples by the show of periodical resignation and 
re-appointment; but this farce was not repeated by 
his successors ; from Vespasian to Antoninus the best 
and most honoured of the Cu sars pretended to no 
such overgtrained moderation.' Though the chiefs 
of the state still retained the tribunitian power, and 
cuounted the years of their reign from the day that 
they acquired it, the functions it symbolized had lost 
in tae second century all pulitical meaniny. The 
struggle between Rome and Italy, between Italy and 
the provinces, between the senators and the knights, 
the struggle for the Judicia and the emoluments of 
office abroad, had all passed away. ‘The senate re- 


! The emperors who reigned long cnough continued to celebrate 
«© Decennalha,” and to stnke medals, on the cunclusion of cach tenth 
year of their principate. Thus weluve coins of Antonmus Pinas with 
the Aegon, “* yruat desenuales ;” others with, * vot. sel. decenn, 1.% 
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tained indced, as we have seen, some political ad- 
vantages; but it was a senate so often renewed by 
fresh infusions, so freely percolated by the blood of 
the lower classes, that the old jealousies had lost 
their foice, and the feuds of the republic had been 
pacified. Against one class only of their fellow- 
subjects, the freedmen, especially those of the im- 
perial household, did the senate cherish a grudge ; 
« class small in number, but fomidabla fon its 
wealth, from its favour with their common master, 
from its opportunities of intruding into places of 
trust and power. Against this class it still held a 
hostile attitude; it assailed it with aidicule, with de- 
fiance, with appeals to the prejudices of the people 
and the fears of the prince; and when it gamed at 
last the piince’s ear, there was no claim it so stronglv 
urged as that his freedmen should be discountenanced 
and their influence abated. This was the sinvle 
triumph which the senate obtained ftom Vespasian 
and Trajan; and for tlis it lavished on them it~ 
loudest praises, and vowed that the days of equahty 
and liberty had once more ieturned. The secular 
contest of the Patres and the Plebs, of the Optimates 
and the Tribunes, finally died away in the disgrace 
of a score or two of upstait foreignecrs.! 

Nor must we overlook the merit of the Flavian 
Thenob'es  Coesars, and especially of Trajan, m the 
favour the |, eyes of the senators, as revivers of the old 
phon uuets traditions of conquest. The Romans as a 
end plunder yation had gioried in victories andk tri- 
umphs; but the nobles had hved upon them. The 
wealth and consideration of the old historic houses 


1 Hadiian was the first, if we except the momentary innovation 
of Vitellius (Sact in Vitell), toemploy Roman hmghts iu his private 
sersice m the place of freedmen; Speaitian, Badr. 22. and = this 
piactice was gradually formed into a system, and remained in use 
beyond the time of Conatantnme Victor, Zp 14.: “ Ufficia sane 
publica ct palatina, nec non mil tie in cam formam statuit, quee paucis 
a Constantino immutatis hodse persevcrant.” ‘ 
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ha] depended on their opportunities of command, «f 
plunder, of administrative office. The peace of the 
empire had reduced the nobles in this rgspect to the 
level of private citizens. Hence their deep disgu+t 
at the imperial system. They were never tired, 
never ashamed of flouting the weakness and coward- 
ice of the princes who refased to launch them again-~t 
the foreigner on the fiontier. Vespasian earned 
their sympathy by his wai:like career befoie he 
sheathed his sword; and his closing the temple of 
Janus betokened the cessation of civil rather than of 
forcivn warfare. The extension of the empire in 
Britain was continued throughout lis reign. Dve- 
mitian added a new province beyond the Solwav, 
and attempted at least to acquire tresh territories on 
the Danube. The acquisitions of Trajan exalted hii 
in the eyes of his senatorial flatterers to the rank of 
i Pompeius or a Cesar. But the old policy of the 
1epublic, the pulicy of the senate in its era uf ascend- 
aucy, then revived fur a season, tould not be pei- 
petuated. Hadrian found it necessary, hike Augustu-. 
to draw in his outposts, and Hadrian, hike Augustus 
in lis latter years, or Ike Tibe1ius the imuitator cf 
Augustus, became an object of pryue and discontent 
to the senators, and suffered in character from their 
unscrupulous animosity). These passions were at 
last calmed down in the languid tiance of the reign 
of Antoninus. 

The emperor's freedmen had been special objects 
of gealousy because they intercepted the 4), councu-r 
influence in his counsels which the senate SNIi ts” 
cluimed for its own. Augustus had incti- {04a3" 
tuted a couneil or cabinet of fifteen, com- ™™ 
prising the consuls and chief functionaries, with 
whom he prepared his measures, and to whom he 
partly opencd the secrets of lis policy. Under the 
Claudii this intimacy had been doubtless obstructed 

os e x2 
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by the personal interest of Sejanus and Macro, of Pal- 
las and Narcissus. But under Domitian, who amidst 
all his vices, retained at least no favourite and kept 
his freedmen in check, the council recovered some 
portion of its authority: even the burlesque debate 
of the turbot shows that functions which could be 
so caricatured were not wholly in abeyance. This 
council or Consistorium, as it came to be designated, 
continued to gain in dignity; while other advisers, 
tuken also from the highest nobility, formed, under 
the name of the Auditorium, a bench of assessors 
in the emperor's court of justice.' Bound to their 
prince by honours and dotations, assured by his 
solemn promise that he would allow none of their 
blood to be shed judicially, favoured by his personal 
intercourse, distinguished not only by their garb and 
trappings, but by the sounding title of Clarissini, 
flattered with the declaration made by Hadrian when 
he introduced into their order his preetorian prefect, 
that he could bestow on bis choicest friend no higher 
dignity, the senators did not push their affectation 
of independence to acts of defiance or rivalry.2 The 


1 Marquardt points out that knights and others below the rank 
of senators were admitted mio the council, at least in the time of 
Hadrian, and affims, but hardly on sufficent grounds, that the 
conneil ceased to be an offshoot of the senate Comp. Spartian, 
Hadr 22.: “Cannas... frequente: audisit, adhititg*consilio con- 
<shbus atque pretoubus, ef optims senaturibus” c 8: * Optunos 
quosque de scnatu im contuberniun: moperatoria® mary statis adscivit 
. +. Orat emim tune mos ut, gram princeps cansas cognoscertt 
et senatores et equites Rom. in cousin vocaret” But of these last 
it 18 said, c. 18.. *Quos tamen senatns omnis probasset ” Passages 
are cited from Dion, xxx 13; Herodhan, vit 3 Lampmd. Alex. Sev. 
15, 16, which show that even at a luter period the composition of 
this cabinet was essentially senatorial. 

* Spartian, Hudr. 8. The members of the Consistoriunm received 
salones amounting apparently to 0.000 or 100,000 se+terces = 4802 
or 800L Orelli, Jascrpt. 2648., cited by Marquardt ( Becker's Alterth. 
ni. 2 87, note 10.). ‘lhe term “ Clarissinn,” as a specihe designation 
ot the senators, may have come into use somewhat Later; but Pliny 
(Epixt. n. 11., vi. 29. 33. Parey 90) qualities the proceedings of 
the illustrious order as * clare,” and its dignity ps “ claritas . 
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panegyric which Pliny pronounced on Trajan’s 
early promise hazarded the boldest utter pins‘. 
ances of which they were now capabfe. Trajan” 
On assuming his office as consul sutfect in Extent to 
September 100, the oratur, according to mdulgesm 
custom, addressed the piiyge in a set speech sec 
before the fathers. Such harangues had been hitherto 
confined to the single topic ot thanks for the honour 
to whiclf the speaker had been raised. But Pliny 
took a higher flight. Trajan had but recently re- 
turned from the provinces. His life had been past 
mostly in the camps; he had hardly yet confronted 
the august assembly since his election. The object 
of the speech is apparently to show the entire har- 
mony which exists between the conduct of the new 
Cesar and the vows of his senate.'’ Trajan is pre- 
sumed to enact the pait of the perfect ruler. He 
fulfils every condition which the best of the Roman. 
would require of the chef to whom they pay willing 
obedience. He was not designated for adoption by 
Nerva to gratify an empre:s. He was chosen from 
among the citizens as the best and worthiest. He 
who was to rule over all should be selected from the 
midst of all. Nor though a genuine imperator, wax 
Trajan made emperor by tle army. He was chosen 
by the chégen of the senate, and with the consent of 
the senate itself. The orator proceeds to set forth 
the civil merits of his hero: his moderation, in not 
multiplying his consulships; his just appreciation 
of desert in bestowing the fasces a third time on the 
most distinguished of the senators; his uoble indig- 
nation against the delators; his abolition of the laws 
of Majesty, his indulgence to the people, his gene- 
rosity to the senate and nobles. On the first day of 


' See the summary of the Punecyricus in Giecrig’s edition, Drs- 
putato, p. xvinw3; or in the work itself, ce. 1-5., 25-43., 44-46., 
81-88, &e Js had wot been co formerly: ‘Ouderat quos nos ama- 
remus, sed et nos guos ille.” = Plin. J’aneg. 62. 
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his consulship Trajan had invited the fathers to re- 
sume their liberty, to undertake with him the care 
of the empire, to watch over the public weal, to gird 
themselves manfully to their task. Such indeed 
had been the language of other princes also; but 
none had ventured to take them at their word. It 
was not sonow. TZhee, says Pliny, we follow, without 
fear, without hesitation. Thou commandest us to 
be free: we will be free. Thou requirest %s to ex- 
press our wishes and opinions: we will express 
them.' Intoxicated by such condescensions, he allows 
the senate to assume a tone of independence and 
ulmost of condescension also. Though the emperor 
lias stood befo.1e the consul seated to take the oath 
of allegiance to the state; though perfect civil equal- 
ity has been attaimed between prince and people; 
though the magistiates are now free to act as they 
acted when no empeior existed; though the gods 
have been solemnly invoked to preserve the chief of 
the state as long as be is faithful to his duties, and 
no longer; neverthcless the senate, he protests, will 
continue to pay honour wheie honour is due, and 
will not 11sk its security by rudely stretching its 
acknowledged authority.2 The contiast is amusing 
between the orator’s profession of independence and 
his anxiety not to offend by it; but the renate sup- 
plied the best commentary on its spokesman’s lan- 
suage, by its zeal in protecting the person of the 
emperor, and anticipating his sentence on every gon- 
spliator against him. 

' Plin. Paneg 66. 

2 Pim. Paneg. 44. 64. 68.93. Comp. Dubors-Guchan, JZuete et 
son Srécle, i. 17. The consul, speaking solemnly 10 the name of the 
senate, repudiates the use of the te:m ‘‘ dominus,” as apphed to the 
emperor, Paneg. 2., and insists on the proper difference hitween 
“dominatio” and “ prineipatus,” ¢ 45 Butin his official letters the 
same wiiter does not hesitate to address Trajan as “domimus.” 
Epist, x 2. 4,5,&c. So ako m the *D. Hadnavi Sententiwe et 


Epistole” (Corp. Juris. Ante-Justin. p. 202. @. Backjng), the em- 
pecror Is constantly addressed by petitioneis as * daminus impcrator.” 
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IV. Nevertheless, the love of raillery and com- 
plaining which gained on the Roman cha- , 
1acter as it lost its self-re~pect and vigowr, riazs aud the 
might annoy even the most popular princes; ~” 
and we have seen that both Trajan and Hadrian 
resided for the most part away from the city, and 
drew their breath more fiéely at a distance from the 
curiae The rival power which balanced the senate, 
and divided with it their jealous vigilance, was the 
army. Between these furces a certain antagonism 
had always existed. When Augustus found himself 
at the head of forty legions, it was difficult 
to reassure the couneil which lay helplessly gard ong: 


nally a 


at lus merev. The establishment of a body- protection to 
‘ * the citizens 
suard, to watch over the prince’s safety, sgamst the 
und keep peace at the same time in the “~~ 
city, was a concession to these natural apprehensions. 
The legions were disbanded, or disinissed to the 
Rhine and Danube, and the pretorians, a small and 
select brigade, humoured by bigh pay and many in- 
dulgences, took their place under the walls of Rome. 
The citizen still resumed the toya when he entered 
the gates, and the armed auxiliary was excluded nut 
from the city only but from the whole of Italy. In 
the second century the pretorian cohorts were re- 
ciuited fsom the penimsula, which thenceforth was 
exempted from the military conscription. The senate 
might still flatter itself that this formidable yy, aecune 
body was unconnected at least with the re- *"¢™ 
gufir army; that it was no foieign force, like the 
legions recruited m the remotest provinces, menacing 
the rights of the citizenr, and freedom of debate ; 
but a genuine militia, chosen from the citizens them- 
selves, in whose feelings it pait.cipated, and whose 
privileges it protected sword in hand. The numbers, 
tavour and consideration of the prwtollans continued 
to advance, till the emperors resorted more frequently 
to the camps, afid made themselves more eminently 
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the chicfs of the army. From that time the impor- 
tance of the city guard declined. Trajan paid little 
regard to this domestic force, and gave no special 
contidence to its prefects. Ata later period Severus, 
« champion of the legions, both affronted and chas- 
tised it. It was finally abolished at the reconstruction 
of the empire, and the avuWed establishment of mili- 
tary government by Constantine. e 
The regular army continued to oceupy it# stations 
generally in the frontier provinces, where it 
wmyamer- was retained under the direct control of the 
” emperor. With him rested the appointment 
of its officers, the distribution of its several corps, 
and the regulation of its discipline. The transform- 
ation of the legions from a national militia to a 
paid soldiery, though long consummated in fact, had 
hardly yet been accepted in principle, and the burdens 
which might be imposed on every citizen on the 
ground of natural duty, were repudiated by merce- 
naries who bargained for their services. Hence the 
puldiers of Tiberius and Trajan chafed under the 
harsh restraints of the ancient service, and insistcd 
on their pay, their pensions, their privileges, which 
they regarded as alleviations of servitude. Every- 
Relaxatwn of Where the officers connived at a relaxation 
Swupive- = of their discipline, and the emperors had 
no harder or more invidious task than to brace it 
again, when they had become demoralized. It was 
easier to soothe their murmurs by largesses, and the 
Emluments Other emoluments of the service, which it 
sabia was the study of Nero and Domitian to in- 
vent.' The soldier was withdrawn from the ranks of 


* The “premia militie,” besides ornaments and badges, wore a 
pension to veterans, allotments of land, immanity from certain taxes, 
citizenship in the case of auxiliaries. We possess many ~pce mens of 
the form of these discharges, or “tabula honestee missionis;” tLus, for 
mustance: “Ser. Galba imperator .. .. veteranis qui militaycrunt 
in leg. i, Adjutr. honcstam missionem et civitatem dedit.” See 
Marquaidt (Becker's Ham. Alter th. vi. 2. 432 2 “ 
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citizenship, taught to regard himself as a member of 
a separate commonwealth, and invested with all the 
outward badges of a distinct and favoured class. He 
was relieved from the restrictions which retained the 
son of a Roman family under tke legal power of his 
father, and forbade him to devise property by will 
The soldier was specially*licensed to hold property 
and te bequeath it, and unmarried and childless as 
he was,she might enjoy the satisfaction of being 
caressed by his own parent for the sake of it.!' He 
was removed, moreover, from the jurisdiction of the 
civil courts; he settled disputes with his comrades 
before the tribunal of his own officers, and even the 
civilian whom he had insulted was obliged to appeal 
against him to the partial ears of the legatus or cen- 
turion.?,— The awe in which these privileges caused 
him to be held by the quailing provincials, was more 
valuable perhaps than the privileges themselves. He 
found that if he had bartered away blood and strength, 
hus elevation in social rank had more than repaid 
him. 

It was fitting that the legion, the instrument hv 
which the empire had been acquired, should pymanence «if 
continue to exist as one of its most per- Peo 
manent and unvaried institutions, Theac- *# 
count already given of it under Augustus and Nero 
upplies in almost every particular to the age of An- 
toninus. Its arms and accoutrements, its tactics and 
training, its personal composition, remained as of 
old? The extension of the provinces required some 
addition to the number of legions, which, accordingly, 
we fiud increased from twenty-five to thirty; but the 


4 Comp. Juv. xvi. 51.: 

**Sols preetcrea testand: mihubus jus Vivo patre datur.” 
Comp. Jaaé. ii 12.: “Quod quidem jus mitio tantam militantibus 
datum eat tam auctoritute d. August:, quam Nersa, nec hon optimi 
imperetoria Trajani; postea vero subscriptione d. Hadriani etiam 
dimisss militia, id cgt veteranis, concessum.” 

* Juvenall i. c. 
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complement of each, and its due proportion of aux- 
iliaries was unchanged.' The rule which required 
apparently the legatus, or brigadier, to be a senator, 
while the tiibune, or colonel, was sometimes taken 
fiom the knights, seems to indicate a concession to 
the jealousy of the imperial councillors. The most 
important innovation we discover relates to the sys- 
tem of castrametation, as set forth hy Hyginus«n the 
time of Trajan. A comparison of the Poly®ian and 
the Hyginian camps shows that the space required 
hy an army at the later era was less than half of that 
which was allotted at the earlier; and we conclude 
that the soldiers of the empire chose rather to be 
crowded into a narrow space than execute the labo- 
rious works to which the stricter obedience or hardier 
sinews of the republican militia submitted.? 


3 Maiquardt (Becker’s Rem Alterth in. 2 356) gives a list of 
the legions from a coluinn picserscd im the Vatican Museum of the 
date of M Awrelhus, See Grute:, 513 3., Orelli, 3368., corrected by 
Borghesi, which it may be well to subjoin. 

3 in Britain. mn. Augusta vi Victirx xx Valea Victrix. 
2in Germ.sup-sin Aug xan Primigenia. 
21n Germ. inf :1 Minervia xxx Ulpia. 
3m Pannon. sup 1 Adjutrix x. Gemina. xiv. Gemina. 
1 in Pannon, inf. u Adjutmx 
21in Meesia sup: iv Flavia vi Claudia. 
4 in Moesia inf and Dacia. 1. Itahea. v Macedonica,‘xi. Claudia. 
xin. Gemina. 
2 in Cappadocia: x11 Fulminata. xv. Apollinaris, 
1m Vheemece m, Gallica, 
21n Syma: iv Scytinea. xi. Flavia. 
2in Judea: vi Feiiara x Fretensia, 
mm Arabia* ni. Cyrenaica. 
in Africas im Augusta. 
in Egypt: Trajana 
mt Hispania vn Gemuina. 
in Noricum: 1 Itahic., 
in Rhsetias rin Tralsea, 

2 Sce the two systems explained by General Roy, Mil, Antiq. mm 
Scotland, p. 186. It appears that the space required for 19,000 men 
under the Scipios sufficed to accommodate 50,000 ander Trajan. 
The general chara teristic of the Hs giman caniy 1s its oblong shape, 
the Polybiin being properly square. But both Llirtiua< Bell. Alex. 
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The habit of constructing not fortified camps only, 
an of old, but lone lines of entrenchment gyitemor 
for permanent defence, of which we have Rite de 
met with such striking instances, has com- sthyors 
monly been branded as a symptom of de- P7s2nd 
clining courage. Yet the arnues of the ™e™s"e 
republic were trained to wield the spade alternately 
with The pilum, and seem never to have despiscd the 
shelter df the mound and forse. We may remember 
the earthworks of Casai on the banks of the Rhone, 
and before the Pompeian camp at Petia; and the 
toitified lines which traverscd the heart of Germany 
were begun by Drusus and Tiberius. In the defen- 
sive positions which the Romans now assumed on 
their own frontiers, they could not dispense with the 
protection of strong places, at convenient distances, 
nnd their connecting these posts with contimuous 
hues was surely no pioof of cowardice. The system, 
indeed, of frontier defences was now.carried out more 
elaborately. The maiches of the empire assume] 
the character of a inilitary occupation. Their garri- 
sons were permanently «established; every camp was 
converted into a castle. enclosed im embattled walls 
of stone, and furnished with the ordinary conveniences 
of eival life. The snriounding tiacts were assigned 
tu the velerans, or to hands of warlike barbarians 
invited from beyond the frontiers. Certain battalions 
wele specially exempted from camp-duty, and lodged 
as a local militia in the neighbouring districts. 
Bound to appear in arms at the first summons, they 
enjoyed the use of cattle, slaves and implements, 
supplied them by the state.' The hiring of barbarian 


80) and Vegetius (1 23), at an interval of four centuries, tcll us 
that Roman camps were often circular, semicircular, or triangular, 
according to the requirc ments of the mound. 

' Tac. Ann. xin 54: “ Agios vacuos et militam usui sc posites.” 
The veterans settled on these fronuer linds were afte: wards called 
“himitaner pulites, mpenses, riparicnses.” Codex Theod, vu. 22 8.3 
Cod. Justin. x1. 59. 3 n 
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mercenaries, which became daily a more important 
element in the military policy of the e'r pire, had not 
been unknown to the republic, and was adopted in 
turn by every imperator.' But undoubtedly the 
system was carried further under Trajan and his 
successors than before. Not bands of mercenary 
warriors only, but tribes and kingdoms were taken 
into pay. The Marcomanni, tne Astingi, the Iazyges 
learnt, side by side with the Romans, thé tactic» 
which they could empley, when occasion served, 
ugainst them. The cupidity of their chiefs was in- 
flamed by the touch of Roman gold; and thus, step 
by step, was introduced the unworthy policy, fatal 
as it finally proved, of paying a disguised tribute as 
the price not only of active defence, but even of ab- 
rtinence from attack. 

In their love of gold, the barbarians might vie with 
Theemperors their more polished patrons, but they could 
ecuereezo «4€©=—Cs hardly exceed them. The cupidity of the 
whiarennt legions was still, as in the more exciting 
ofthescldiery- periods of civil war, the principle to which 
their leaders could most safely appeal. The plunder 
of an enemy is sweet to every soldiery; but the 
Roman retained to the last the national taste for 
compassing and hoarding petty lucre by thrift and 
usury, as well as manual labour. The solid coin he 
received for his military pay was invaluable for in- 
vestment at a time when even the wealthy lived 
chiefly on the produce of their farms; and if the 


1 In the course of this history we have remarked on the settlements 
of Czesar and Agrippa on the Rhine. Sv alsu Tiberius, Dion, liv. 36.; 
Suet. 7ib 9; Tae. Aan. u.63 An earher instance of the kind 
occurs in Livy, xl. 34.38 For a later in-tance, sce Vopiscns in 
Prob, 14.15. M. Antommnnse, after succecding to Pius, made many 
such settlements in Dacia, Pannonia, Mossia, and even in Italy. Burt 
he disisted from introducing the barbarians within the Alps, in con- 
squence of some disturbances at Havenna. Dion, Ixx1. 11. «al 
array év ‘PaBérvyy tives oixotrres dvews dpicay . . . . nal 8a trav’ obacéri 
és thy ‘lradrlay obdéva ray BaoBdowy éfryayer, GAAG Kal Tots wTp0ah’ yue- 
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means of investment were not at hand, he committed 
it as a precious deposit to the soil, often not to be 
brought to light again before the lapse cf many cen- 
turies. The donatives, given in sums varying from 
ten to a hundred pounds of our money, required at 
every accession, and every anniversary of an accession, 
might be regarded as a® regular advance on the 
suldiex’s ordinary pay. These sums, large as they 
were, might be fairly set off against the expense of 
constant war on the enemy, or the scandal of plunder 
and free quaiters among the provincials. Let us 
not grudge the Cesars the credit of maintaining their 
legionary hordes with so little injury to their sub- 
jects, and on the whole with so little aggression on 
their neizhbours. When compelled to wage war 
heyond the frontiers, they were nervously solicitou> 
that their wars should be biief as well as triumphant. 
To gratify the restlessness of the soldiers sometimes 
night be necessary; but it was most important not 
to excite the ambition of the ufficers. The imperator, 
and he alone, though lony absent from the camps, 
must be regarded as the chief of the legions, the 
source of honour, the patron of desert, the tutelary 
genius whose auspices led to victory. Hence the 
custom of requiring the soldiers, through all their 
ranks, to take the military oath at the commencement 
of every year. In nothing was the contrast more 
marked between Trajan and Domitian, than in the 
temper with which each awaited the announcement 
thas this ceremony had been completed. Zo the one, 
says Pliny, the day was happy and serene, which 
cast over the other a cloud of anxiety. The bad 
princes full of restless terror, and underrating even 
the patience of their subjects, looked out on all sides 
for the messengers of the public servitude. Did 
rivera, snows or tempests, retard the tilings, straight- 
way they apprehended the worat that they deserved ; 
they feareyl everybody without distinction ; for bac 
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princes see their own successors in all who are better 
than themselves, and theiefore they have reason to 
fear everybody. But Trajan’s security was disturbed 
neither by the delay of his messengers, nor by their 
tidings. He knows thut the oath to him is every- 
ehere being taken, for he too has pledyed himself by 
outh to all the citizens, ¢ 

The balance thus adjusted between the senate, the 
Theemperors Preetorians, and the legions was precarion~ 
become the = and temporary. It was in fact a compro- 


champuvns of 


the army,and anise of pretensiuns and forces which re- 


the senate 1 


breve; =«=quured for its security wisdom and temper 
the ldiers. in the chief of the state, unreserved sur- 
render of ambition 1n the nobles, and the continued 
inactivity of the armies on the frontier. So long 
indeed as the prince retained his place in the city, 
the guards who surrouuded his person had the power 
to make or unmake hin; but few as they were in 
number, and subject to his constant care and vigilance, 
he had, generally, ample means of attaching or con- 
trolung them. But ciicun stances were in progress 
which compelled him at no distant date to guit the 
curia and the prztoiiau camp, and throw himpselt 
into the lines of the Rhine and Danube. “A pre- 
ponderating influence was thus piven to the army 
both in the choice of the ruler and the mode of 
government. The champion of the soldéers became 
the terror of the senate, which he seldom met but to 
oppress or chastise 1t. His own penlous eminence 
was only retained by pampering the multitud: of 
his masters, either by constant wars, or by plunder 
and confiscation. Once oer twice the senate, mad- 
dened by wrongs and insults, ventured to oppose to 
a baseborn Thracian or Illyrian, invested by the 
soldiers with the imperial purple, a chief of its own 
rank and its own appoiutment; but strength was 


Plin, Puneg. 68 ¢ 
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wanting to its pretensions, and the elect of the nobles 
svon fell before the favourite of the army. Had the 
empire remained waessailed from without, it is pos- 
sible that, under 1 succession of prudent princes, the 
compromise of the Flavian era might have been 
maintained indefinitely; but its wealth was too 
tempting, the weakness df its inanimate bulk tvo 
apparent; the cupiditv and the confidence of the 
barbariays waxed togethe: ; and the great onset they 
made on it in the latter vcars of Aurelius, rendered 
the decline of the constitutional monarchy mto a 
pure military despotism both imevitable and rapid. 
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Or all the Ceesars whose names are enshrined in the 
The statneof Page of history, or whose features are pre- 


Mo oAurelius 


tuthe Game served to us in the repositories of art, one 
Pee alone seems still to haunt the eternal city 
in the place and the posture most familiar to him in 
hfe. Inthe equestrian statue of Marcus Aurelius, 
which crowns the platform of the Campidogho, im- 
periul Rome lives again.' Of all her consecrated 


§ Tins noble figure of bronze, originally gilded, was extracted from 
the ruims of the Forum in 1187, and placed before the Lateran palace 
by Cliument Til, under the name of Constantine, a raisnomer to which 
it owes perhaps its preservation. In 1533 1t was removed fo the 
Capitol, where it now stands, Its base ts supposed to huve been 
recently discovered between the arch of Severus and the millhiury 
colann. It may have nearly replaced the, equestrian statue of 
Domitian, to which st seems to have borne a resemulunce im the 
attitude of the mnder. See vol vit chapter Ix. 
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sites it is to this that the classical pilgrim should 
most. devoutly repair; this of all the monuments of 
Roman antiquity most justly challenges his vene- 
ration. For in this figure we behold an e:nperor, of 
all the line the noblest and the dearest, such as he 
actually appeared; we realize in one august exemplar 
the character and image Sf the rulers of the world. 
We stand here face to face with a representative of 
the Scipies and Cvesara, with a model of the heroes of 
Tacitus and Livy. QOur other Romans are effigies of 
the closet and the museum; this alone isa man of the 
streets, the forum, and the Capitol. Such special 
prominence is well reserved, amidst the wreck of 
aves, for him whom historians combine to honour a- 
the worthiest of the Roman people. 

The habits of mind which Aurelius had cultivated 
during the period of his probation, were aurenns 
little fitted, perhaps, to give hima foresight Seon" 


sseuciates 


of the troubles now impending. -In pre- femr'" 
siding on the tribunals, in guiding the de- *™’"* 

liberations of the senate, in receiving embassies and 
appointing magistrates, he had shrunk from no 
fatigue or responsibility; but the distaste he ex- 
pressed from the first for hi~ political eminence, 
continued no doubt to the end; his heart was still 
with his ohosen studies, and with the sophi-ts and 
rhetoricians who aided him in them.! Hadrian, in 
mere gaiety of heart, turned the prince into an 
academician, but it was with genuine reluctance, and 
under a strong sense of duty, that Aurelius con- 
verted the academician into the prince. But the 
hope that his peculiar training might render him a 
model to sovereigns, the recollection of the splendid 
fallucy uf Plato, that states would surely flourish, 


' Capitol. Af. Anton. Pail. 5.: “ Ubi se comperit ab Hadriano adop- 
tatu, mags est determitus quam lwtatus . . . . cum@gue ab co 
domestics quaererent, cur tristis in adoptionem regia transiret? 
diaputavit, qo mala in sc contineret imperiuin.* 

VOI. VIII. ¥ 
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were but their philosophers princes, or were but their 
princes philosophers, sustained him in his arduous 
and unwelcome task, and contributed to his success 
m it.! Though little aware, as yet, of the unparal- 
leled demands which the exigency of public affairs 
would actually make upon his energies, he showed at 
the moment of his accessidén that he had completed 
a conquest over himeelf. Although, by Ha¢rian’s 
express direction, the young Verus had beer adopted 
together with him by Antonius, their parent had ie- 
solved, from the first, to treat them on an unequal 
tuotiny. He had given his own daughter to Aurelius ; 
he had associated him mn the government, and be- 
stowed on him bis confidence as his destined suc- 
cessor, To Verus he had shown no such special 
miks of favour. He had scrutimized the childs 
character, in which no training availed to correct 
disorders inherited frem a weak and dissolute sire ; 
and even when Verus attained to manhood, Antoninus 
would not suffer him to participate in the duties ot 
sovereignty. He seems to have placed the youth m 
no public post whatevei ; but surely a man so good 
and just would not thus have slighted his ward, had 
he not been convinced that his faults wei1e incor- 
1igible.? Accordingly, in nominating a successor, 
he seems to have passed over Verus altogether. But 
Aurelius had no such confidence in his own superi- 
ority. He suffered his affection, at least, tu pe1suade 
him that he could guide his brother’s steps and cover 
his deficiencies. When the senate hailed him swith 
acclamations as the natural heir and successor tu 
their deceased favourite, he caused all his own 


* Capitol. AZ Antoun. Phil 27.: © Sententia Platonis semper in oe 
fuit: flurcre civitatcs, si aut philosopli tmperarent, aut imperatoics 
philosuphbarentus.” Comp. Plato de Republi. v. 18. 1eferied to by 
Cicero, ad Qu. Fratr 1.1. 10. Victor quotes the sentiment us that 
of the elder Antoninus 

3 Capitol. a Ver Imp 3.- “Diu autem et privatius fuit, ct ea 
hononfcenutia carut gua Marcus ornabatur.” © t 
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honours and offices to be communicated to Verus, 
giving him the title of Augustus as well as uf Cesar ; 
so that now, for the first time, two *Augusti sat 
together in the purple, and the legends of the coin- 
age celebrated their mutual concord or joint liber- 
ality... Aurelius henceforth contented himself with 
the legitimate prerogativeBf seniority and the natural 
ascendancy of a nubler and stronger characte1 ; nor 
did Verug, whose slight and perhaps vicious temper 
was not devoid of affection, unduly resent the -upe1i- 
ority thus gently asserted. The elder emperor as- 
sumed, indeed, somewhat of the parental iclation 
towards his younger colleague, betrothed to lim his 
daughter Lucilla, and directed himn to bear the adop- 
tive names of Lucius Aurelius Antoninus Verus Coin- 
modus. After transacting the requisite ceremonies 
in the senate, both princes repaiied together to the 
pretorian camp, and obtained the sanction of the 
soldiers to their installation, with a promise of 20,000 
sesterces tu each of the guards, and a propurtivnate 
largess to the legionaries. 

This liberal offer war no doubt promptly redeemed. 
The treasury was full, and at the critical |. 

- ‘ sturbances 
moment of the transfer of power the chief yn te tron- 
with money in hand commanded all suf- 
frages.* Already the emperors were troubled with the 
report of dn insurrection of Iberians in Lusitania, 
and of an irruption of Moors into Spain? The 

? Capitol. Le.: “Sibique consortem fecit, cum ih sult senatus 
detulsset imperiam.” Entop. vu. 5: “Tam primum Rom resp. 
duobus . . . paruit; cum usque ad eos singulos semper habuissct 
Augustos.” 

® Eutrop. viii. 8., of the elder Antonmus. “ Erarnium opulentum 
reliquit.” 

"Capitol. M. Anton. Phil 8. The conduct of Priscus, unnoticed 
hy the earher historians, 1s recorded from some other sources by 
Constantine Porphyrogenitus : Sr: 3° éy Bprravvig orpariras Mploxey 
bwoorpdriyyor efAuvre avToxpéropa’ 6 8t xapyrficatre. Nocl des Vergers, 
Essar sur M. Auréle, p. 29. The successive ports held by Priscus 


are specified in an insgription found at Rome, which may have becn 
engrav | on the base of a statuc. 


a ¥2 
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Chatti broke into Gaul and Rheetia, counting, per- 
haps, on the unsteady attitude of the provincaal 
rulers; and {n Britain we are assured that the pre- 
fect Statius Priscus was offered the purple by his 
soldiers, and hardly suffered to decline it.' Aurelius, 
witb prudence and moderation, contented himself 
with recalling his riva:, and gave him another com- 
mand in Syna, where his military talents might be 
serviceably employed. Calpurnius Agricolas; who was 
sent to replace him, diverted the minds of the legion- 
aries by a well-timed attack on the Caledomans; but 
his object was perhaps gained when he had led forth 
his men from their camps, and the total absence of 
inscriptions of this date on the line of the Antonine 
wall seems to show that the Roman arms were not 
now seriously occupied on the frontier of the British 
province.? 

The commander of the forces in Syria was always» 
Verusasumee LOTMidable to the emperor at Rome, espe- 
the cummand cially at the rmmoment of a new accession. 
saat las When we bear that on the death of Anto- 
ninus war broke out on the Eastern frontier, we may 
guess that the new rulers hoped to anticipate revolt 
by an aggressive movement. But the mutual jealoury 
of the Romans and Parthians, ever on the watch to 
baffle each other 1n the affairs of Armenig$wur ready 
at all times to burst into a flame; and the last 
thoughts of Antoninus, embittered by the misconduct 
of his royal chents, may have been clouded with 
apprehensions of an outbreak in this quarter, as Boon 
as his own firm hand should be withdrawn There 
was serious prospect of war in the East. It was 


1 Capitol. Af. Anton, Pial 21, 22 

2 Scuart, Culedoma Lumana; Noel des Veryers, Essai sur VJ 
Aurcle, p. 68. The name of Calpurnius Agricola occurs on the lower 
wall. Grater, Znecript. 86, 7.; Orell. Inser:pt. 15. 5862. 

* Thus Capitolinus reports, in apparent contradiction to other 
etatements, that on his death-bed Anteuinas {* Nibi) aliad quam de 
yegibus quibus iraccebatur locutus eat.” ° 
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deemed prudent for one at least of the emperors to 
assume command there in person, and Aurelius de- 
puted to his colleague the care of this enterprise, in 
which, with chosen generals at his side, he might 
gain distinctions, while his frivolity and weakness 
would be removed at least from the gaze of the citi- 
zens. Nor, indeed, was tRe charge Aurelius retained 
tor hémself at home lighter or less important. 
Though the eagles had retreated from the Tigris 
to the Enphrates, the chiefs who had seen | 
how irresistible was their swoop, and how Meme a m the 
termble their fury, had not ventured to 
tullow them to their nests, and assail them in their 
own fastnesses. But the Parthians seized the moment 
of a change in the succession for a side blow. An- 
other Vologesus, who had had no personal experience 
of the Rom: u valour, revived the claims of his nation 
over Armenia. The legions were summoned to assert 
the influence of the empire: but the legions were 
enervated by long peace and luxury; discipline had 
been shattered; and neither the soldiers nor their 
officers wee ft to contend against a vigorous foe in 
a difficult country.' The Roman arms met witha 
series of 1everses. Their defeat at Elegia was severe 
enough to recall the disasters of Charre and the 
Teutoburg. Severianus, prefect of Cappadocia, de- 
eecived by a pretended prophet, was slain, with the 
total rout of a levion.?,— Meanwhile, Aurelius had 
accompanied his colleague into Campania, and there 
bade him speed on his mission to the East; but Verus 
had loitered on the way, and was still wasting his 
time at Apulia, while the authority of the empire 


* Fronto, Epiat. si. 193, draws a picture of the degencracy of the 

rian army. 

"® Lucian, aa Alerandro, ¢. 27. The leader of the Parthians is here 
ealled Othryades, a mistake for Osrocs, ar Chosroes. Comp, Lucian, 
Quomodo Hist. at Consersb. c. 21. Dion, lxxi. 2.. describes the Pur 
thians as the assatlants, The Komans were defeated, as of old, by the 
ase of the bew, 
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was imperilled on the frontiers. Fortunately, Rome 
pateseats still possessed in the East a captain of the 
splendid antient stamp. The valour of Avidius 
Cassius checked the advance of the victors, 
and turned the tide of victory. The whole force of 
the empire was placed at once in his hands. Verus 
reached the province, but took no active part in the 
campaigns that followed. The peace which h@ lan- 
guidly offered was disdainfully refused.'¢ While, 
however, the young prince ainused himself at Antioch 
and Daphne, or fretted at the mbald jokes of the 
populace. Cassius led his legions once more to the 
Tigris, took the capitals of the Parthian monarchy, 
sacked Seleucia, and burnt the roya] palace at 
Ctesiphon.? The conquests of Trajan were suddenly 
recovered; the glory of the Roman arms was vindi- 
eated; the confidence of the soldiers was re-esta- 
blished. Statius Piiscus, who succeeded to the com- 
mand in Cappadocia, re-occupied Artaxata. Furius 
Saturninus, Claudius Fronto, Martius Verus, Julius 
Marcianus, and Pontius haus, the chiefs of the 
victorious army, shed a halo of renown over the laot. 
splendid successes of the empire.® 
Nor did these gallant warriors want for pens to 
These actions Celebrate their exploits. The excitement 
thehwienes, caused by this sudden revival gf the old 
ot the tines Roman prowess seems to have kindled the 


' Fronto, however, turns this transaction intu a subject of pane- 
gyric (11 341.): * Literas ultro dcederat bellum, s: vc Het, conditioni- 
lus poneret. Dum oblatam pacem spermt barbarus, male mulfatus 
est” 2 

2 Dion, lc; Capitol. Autumn Phil. 9., Ver. 8. Lucian refers to the 
severity uf this contest, and the great battles fuught at Europus 
and Sura, on the Euphrates Cassius entered Babylon. The names 
of five legions, and of detachments from various others, which 
served in this war, may be recovered fiom medals and inscriptions 
Noel des Vergers, Exsui, p 57. 

* These names may be traced in various inscriptions, and also in 
Lucian’s satire. The Chinese writers make mention of a pretends! 
Roman embussy, ieferred to this period, from ¢ chief designated as 
Antan (Antoninus). Noel des Vergers, p. 58. . 
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linagination of the men of letters, and transformed 
the herd of grammanrians, anecdotists, and rhetoricians 
into military historians.’ All, however, éhat we know 
of the composition in which they celebrated the 
glories of Verus and Cassius, 1s unfortunately confined 
to the sarcastic criticism of a contemporary satirist. 
Lucian requires us to béieve that the narratives of 
these pretended Livys and Sallusts were mere clumsy 
romancs, and that the few real facts they recorded 
were overlaid with fictions, or distorted by rhetorical 
flourishes. The work which Fronto, the preceptor 
of Verus and Aurelius, consecrated to this interesting 
subject, has escaped the 1eflections of Lucian: pos- 
sibly it was not composed till after the publication 
of the treatise On the Art of Writing History. The 
introduction alone remains. Its merit 1s trifling, and 
may cause us to wonder at the excessive reputation 
enjoyed 1n his own day bv ity author; nor can we 
duubt that its affected verbiage was devoted to cover- 
ing all the defects, and enhancing all the merits of 
the imperial here. Posterity at least was not de- 
ceived by it. The common vorne ot later writer- 
declare that Verus proved wholly incompetent tu 
direct the affairs over which he nominally presided, 
while some insinuated that, intoxicated bv his lieu- 
tenants’e successes, he dreamt that he could govern 
the empfre alone, and actually intrigued to overthrow 
his colleague and patron.? 

After a struggle of five vears, Vologesus, driven 
faom his capital and overmatched in every quarter, 


' Lucian, Quomodo Hist sit Consernd Of the swarm of historians 
we recover the names of Calparnianas of Pompeopolhs of Callumor- 
plus, surgeon to a lemon, of Antiochiinus, of Demumus of Saga- 
luswus and of Agius Quathatus Neel des Vorgers, p. 62. 

* Fronto, de Prinenp, Hest ws 337 Verus, 1m one of his letters, 
entreats Fronto to write the histary of this war, offermg to seni 
him the necessary materials The actual account, ag tar as our 
tragment< extend, is a curiens parallel between Trajyin and Verus, in 
whith theepalm 1 Spenly given ty the latter. 
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was compelled to sue for peace. The cession of 
Vaeeinbesk Mesopotamia was demanded and enforced. 
of Aureime ~=rce only during the progress of hostilities 
had Verus quitted his voluptuous retreat, 
when he retraced his steps as far as Ephesus to receive 
his affianced bride, and prevent, as was surmised, 
the further advance of his father-in-law within his 
dommions. On the conclusion of peace in 
166 he hastened back to Rome, where 
Aurelius received him with open arms, and threw 
a veil over his want of personal prowess by conduct- 
ing a joint triumph with him.' The two emperoi»s 
assumed the titles of Parthicus, Armeniacus, and 
Medicus, though Aurelius refused, at first, a share in 
honours for which he had not personally contended.’ 
Verus, ashamed perhaps of his own demerits, pressed 
these honouis upon him, and at last overcame hi. 
reserve. Which of the two heroes, asked the courtly 
Fronto, ought we nwst to admire? 
It has been said that the cares of empire at home, 
M Aureus With which Aurelius specially charged 
si eraas himself, were not less grave than those on 
the frontier. After attending Ins colleague into 
Campania, he had returned to apply all his resources 
to the relief of the city, which was suffering from 
Hisdeference inundations and scarcity. Caste aside 
tuthe senate. hig books, to which he had little leisure 
again to apply himself, and bidding farewell to the 
benches of the rhetoricians, which he had so long 
frequented, he took the affairs of state and the wisest 
counsellors of the senate to his bosom. He increased 
in various ways the employments and the considcra- 
tion of the illustrious order. The appellate juris- 
diction of this supreme court was extended by him, 


A. D. 166. 


4 Capitol Anton. Phil. 12. 

3% Of these and scveral triumphal designations Medicus alone. it is 
sus, never occurs m medals or ineveriptions,.tv ayid, perhaps, 2 pus- 
etble misint. pretation, : 
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particularly in cases in which the prince’s own inter- 
ests were concerned. Hadrian had superseded the 
functions of the old municipal officers ef Italy, the 
duumvirs, wdiles, and dictators of Samnium and 
Ktruria, by the appointment of four juridici of con- 
sularrank.' Kut this institution was again revised by 
Aurelius, who offered the high and lucrative distinc- 
tion a larger class by extending it to prxtors also.? 
Beneath ghese super‘or officers was a larger class of 
curators, who discharged judicial functions in the 
several burghs of Italy, and these were now to be 
selected from the whole body of the senators. Aure- 
lius was constant in his attendance in the curia, even 
when he had no measures of his own to propose. 
When he had a Relation to make to the fathers he 
would come, even from the distance of a Campanian 
villa, in person, rather than introduce it by the mouth 
of his quzestor. Nor did he fail to attend the comitia 
of the senate, at which the piince’s direct appoint- 
ments were still formally ratified, and which, it 
seems, were tedious sulemnities, often protracted far 
into the night. Yet he would never quit the assembly 
before the consul pronounced the venerable formula: 
Conscript fathers, we no lorger detuin you. The 
respect thus paid it was acknowledged by the grati- 
tude of the body, and a full meed of praise accorded 
him by ité historians. It was taken as a further 
compliment that when he wished to gratify a friend 
with the choicest of boons, instead of giving him 
slaves or ornaments, he conferred on him the rank 
of senator. None of the virtuous chiefs of Rome 
showed more deference to the senate.® 


2 Spartian, Hadrian. 19.; Capitul. Anton Parl. 11. 

? Thus we read in an insemption of C. Cornelius Thrallas, “ Jur- 
dictrs per Flaminiam et Umbriam,” who is praised by the people of 
Arimmum, “* Ob eximiam moderationem, et an stenhtate annuonse 
jnt-oriosam fidem.” Fiom this mention of a scarcity Noel des Veryers 
( Exaai, 45 ) suppoascegthat the in-titution may be reteired to the firet 
years of AutHlinus, a very preeanous conclusion, 

. Cap itel Al Anton. Phil 10, 11 
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The merits of this excellent emperor consisted, 
Heexectienr LOWEVEF, not so much in the vigour of his 
clotee of own acts, or the breadth and justness of 

his views, asin the choice of good ministers 
and able instruments. Amidst the exhaustion aad 
lassitude of the great families at this era of luxurious 
security, 1t was not in thefr ranks that he could find 
men of shrewdness and energy to repair or gustain 
the machine of empire. The ministers of Aurelius 
were chosen from the teachers of his own favourite 
philosophy; they were accomplished speakers, and at 
the same time men of sense and practical ability. 
Such, we muy believe, was Junius Rusticus,—Our 
friend the prefect,—as he 1s addressed by his patron 
inaresciipt of The divine brothers, who, after being 
twice consul, commanded for many years in the city, 
and is supposed to have passed sentence from his 
tribunal on Justin, the Christian martyr.' The pre- 
fecture of the city, 1t seems, was now only given to 
peisons who had been twice consul; an ample 
guarantee, in the eyes of the senatois, ayainst the 
1ash and careless favouritism of the earlier Caesars. 
Cornelius Fronto, another rhetorician, had attained 
the consulship as far hack as the 1¢12,n of Hadrian, 
but declined office in the provinces. He con- 
tinued in his old age to attend and  ~dvise his 
imperial pupil, who treated him with (he highest 
consideration.2 The names, moreover, of Salvius 


' Themistius, Oral, 13.17., Digest xhx 1. 3: “Ex regripto 
ditoram fratram,’? « e@ Aurelias and Veruws M Aunl Comment. 
1 73 Tnon, Ixx: 35. ‘Lhe martyrdom of Justin is placed between 
165 and 168 

2 The discovery of the remains of Fronto, consisting of a large 
number of letters between hom and his pupils Aurelius and Verns, 
together with a sketch of contemporary history, Princypra Historie, 
aud some misc ellancoas fragments has lowered rather than raised the 
reputation of the man who in his own day was considercd a secund 
Cicero Hh history 13 a vapid panegyiie, his Ictteisidic prattic. He 
was, perhaps, very old at the time cf writing them; but at best they 
cast a fatal shade over the htcrars character & the agy. 
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Julianus the Jurist, of Helvius Pertinax, himself 
afterwards a virtuous but unfortunate emperor, of 
Catilius Severus, Valerius Asiaticus, Martius Verus, 
and other persons of high public character, are re- 
corded in the list of prefects, as men on whom 
Aurelius justly bestowed his esteem and confidence.' 

During the last years of the Paithian expedition, 
the government had been disquieted by sos 
despatches from both the Upper and Lower berterman =e . 
Danube, announcing repeated inroads of whole Dann- 
the baibarians along the whole course of — 
the river. Aurelius felt that Rome was not strong 
enough, at least at the moment, to wage two great 
wars simultaneously. He had directed his officers to 
connive, to bribe, to temporize, till the renewal of 
peace in the East should leave a numerous army 
of veterans free for other se1vice. The honours 
with which the emperors were greeted, the triumph 
they celebrated, the victories they proclaimed on the 
return of Verus, disguised to the populace the deep 
anxiety of their statesmen, who seem to have been 
struck now suddenly, and for the first time, by ap- 
prehensions of decline at the centre of the empire, 
and of increase of power in its assailants on the 
frontiers. Aurelius was evidently much 
depressed, Verus continued careless and suns of 
msensible as ever. The younger Cesar Supinencss 
flung himself into the dissipations of his 
villa on the Clodian Way, and among his boon com- 
paftions paraded the trophies ot his campaigns, his 
troops of buffoons and players, dancers and conjurors, 
and all the vilest spawn of the Orontes.? 


? Nocl des Vergers, E'ssai, &c p 54.. from Borghes:’s recent in- 
vestigations among the mscriptions. 

* Camtolnus ( Ver. 4.) compares the vices of Verus to the mad 
freaks of Cains, the low buttuoncry of Nero, and the tasteless glat- 
tony of Vitellins: “ Amayit et aurigas, prasino faven . Gladiatoram 
ctiam frequentius pegnas in convivio habuit.” Aurelius groaned 
over dissinalicn which he decmed extravagant and vicious . “ Post 
conyiviom lusum est tesseris usque ad Jucem.” 
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But these noxious instruments of dissipation were 
not the most fatal gift the East had now 
spread cenferred upon her conquerors. The army 
theempre Of Syria, which accompanied Verus into 
returningfrom Italy, was deeply infected with the germs 
. of u strange and deadly pestilence, con- 
tracted in the marshes or Sands of Mesopotamia. In 
every town it traversed it disseminated the infettion.! 
In Rome, the number of victims amounte@ to many 
thousands. The virulence of the disease was no 
doubt increased by the long-continued scarcity, and 
the general misei1y of the people. Superstitious 
tears demanded a crime and a victim. The crime 
was discovered in the treachery employed, as it was 
averred, by Avidius Cassius in the sack of Seleucia; 
and thence, according to report, the seeds of plague 
were scattered far and wide on the opening of a 
coffer in the temple of Apollo.? Cassius, indeed, was 
too powerful to be sacrificed to a popular outcry. 
We may conjecture, however, that the fierce hostility 
to the Christians, which now suddenly blazed forth, 
was due to these panic alarms. Not among the 
Christians only, but thiough the ranks of Pagan 
buciety also, prophecies of the world’s impending 
conflagration were bold) advanced, and eagerly cre- 
dited. Misery and terror, terror and imposture, went 
as usual hand in hand. Pretenders trifled with the 
popular agony for gain or notoriety. One man as- 
rerted that the secular fire would descend at the mo- 


! Capitol. Ver. 8 - “ Fuit ejus fati ut im eas provincias, per quns 
rediit, Romam usque, luem secum deferre videretur.” 


2 Capitol. | c.: “Nata fertur pestilentia in Babylonia, ub: de 
templo Apollims ex arcula aurea, quam miles forte ineid: rat, spiritis 
pesulens evasit, atque inde Parthos orbemque comples<e.” ‘The 
statement 18 reprated by Ammianus Marcellinus, xxin 6. 24., with 
the variation that the effiaxium procceded from a narrow chink or 
crevice in the temples, The fatal cffects of subterrancan gases were 
otten the subj. ct of wondering remark to the ancients. Sce Apul. 
ee Mundo, p. 729., and the commentators on Amm. M reell an lve. 
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ment when, casting himself from a tree in the Campus 
Martius, he should be seen transformed into a stork. 
He leapt from the tree, and let a stork fly from his 
bosom; but the trick was discovered, and forgiven, 
with a pensive sigh, by the gentle Aurelius.!' The 
emperor's philosophical tenets, however inconsts- 
tent with a genuine bedief, recommended a te- 
verential observance of established cults; and the 
enthusiasp) of so tender a spirit was itself akin tu 
superstition. He was fain to invoke in aid of the 
cormmonwealth all the rites and formulas of pagan 
religion. He summoned to Rome the ministers «of 
every deity, foreign as well as national, performed a 
solemn lustration of the city, and delayed his de- 
parture for the war till he had celebrated a lectis- 
ternium seven days successively.2, Meanwhile, the 
bodies of the dead were too numerous to be tended 
with the usual ceremonies. Carts and wagvons weie 
einployed to convey them to their place of sepulture. 
Not the vulgar herd of the Suburra only, the usual 
victims of a pestilence, were stricken, but many of 
the highest rank also suffered. Aurelius marked the 
national character of the calamity by according tuo 
small as well as great the melancholy tribute of «a 
public burial. The plague diverged in every direc- 
tion from the line along which it had been carried. 
It spread from east to west, to the right and to the 
left, with such virulence, that one writer, at least, 


? Capitol. M. Anton. Phal 13, 

2°The sacrifices which Aurelius made on this occasion were n- 
membered two centuries later; and when Julian offered similar pro- 
pitiations to the national divinities befure engaging m his Parthan 
expedition, he was reminded of the epizram current in the days of 
his predecessor. Cf. Amman, Mare. xxv. 4: 

oi Bé s of Aewxol Mdpxe Te Kaloap: xalper - 
dy 32 od vuchons Gupts dwwAducda, 

But the same venerable jest had already been apphed to Ancustu«. 
Senec. de Benefic. in, 27.: * Rufus, vir ordinis senatoni, nner coenam 
optaverat, ne Cesar salvus rediret cx peregrinatione quam parabat; 
et adjecerat, idem Ofones et tauros et vitulos uptare.” 
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has ventured to affirm that more than half the po- 
pulation, and almost all the soldiers, perished.’ 
Orosius may be credited in his fearful account of 
this visitation, though, with the natural feeling of 
his co-religionists, he asciibes it to the persecution 
of the Christians, which he says had already broken 
out in Asia and Gaul.? «The plague, he says, ex- 
tended through many provinces, and so devastated 
the whole of Italy, that villas, towns, and lands weie 
everywhere left without inhabitant or cultivator, and 
fell to ruin, or relapsed into wildernesses. It 1s 
affirmed, too, he adds, as if from accredited records. 
that the legions in their winter quarters were so re- 
duced that it was impossible to wage the Marcoman- 
nic war without raismg a new army, which detained 
Aurelius three years at Caanuntum.? 

It was in 167, in the depth of this sore affliction, 
Campagn that the emperors went forth together; fur 
euree Aurelius sciupled either to send Verus to 
the war without him, or to leave him in the city. 
The legions followed drooping with sickness and des- 
pondency ; reports from the scene of warfare were 
teirific. The audacity of the assailants, their numbers 
and organization, the alarm of the provincials, the 
falling in of the out-posts, and defeat of frontier co- 
horts, combined to show thut the crisis was of nu 
common kind, and would task all the energies of the 
stute, all the energies of its rulers.‘ But Aurelius 


1 Eutrop vir 12 : “Ut Rome ac per Italiam provinciagque 
maxima hominum pars, militum omnes fere copie languore dete. 
eerint.”) Amman Marcell. Lc.: ‘ Ab ips's Persarum finibus adus- 
que Khenum et Gallinas ” 

2 Oros. vn. 15: *Secuta ect Ines” Unfortunately, we cannot 
determine the year of the martyrdom of Ju-tin, which Tillemont 
puts in 168, two years after the breaking ont of the pestilence, Chn- 
ton, however, assigns the martyrdom of Polycarp to 166. Greswell, 
Suppl. Dissertations, p. 247. toil. to 164. 

* Oros ic.: “ Delectu militam quem triennio jugiter apad Car- 
buntum M. Antoninus habuit.” 

* ‘the Qaadi and Marcomauni, it seems, had penctrategt into Ltaly, 
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was as yet untried in war: to his subjects he was known 
at best as a laborious admunistrator of dvo- oe 
mestic affairs; while Verus had only shown savancew 
himself abroad to earn general contempt. * 
The citizens were not reassured by their departure ; 
and it was hardly to be expected that the barbarian; 
would be terrified by their arrival. But the name of 
Impesator still commanded the respect of the nations. 
When thg emperors reached Aquileia, they heard 
that the Marcomanm had alieady recrossed the 
Danube, and the Quadi, who had lately lost thei own 
hing, offered tv accept a ruler from the Romans. 
Verus, flushed with this first success, and already 
weary of a campaign which placed him under the eye 
of an austere culleague, propo-ed at once to return ; 
but Aurelius, assuming the rights of an elder anid 
superior, forbade him to leave the camp.' The 1etreat, 
however, of the barbarians allowed both the brothers 
to retrace their steps before the winter, and in the 
absence of all notes of time m our brief and meagre 
histories, the lezend of a medal, and the casual notice 
of a statute, may serve to show that Aurelius was in 
Rome at the end of 167, and the beginning of the 
tullowing yea). 

Meanwhile every effort was made to recrit the 
legions, te reinforce the garrisons, to collect second cam- 
arms and fhunitions of war. With the re- P™s" 
turn of the military season, the empeiors exchanged 
the toga for the sagum, and once more revisited their 
camps. But ther levies were not yet completed, the 
heart of the empire was stricken with languor, and 
its limbs shook and withered. It was necessary to 
enrol the slavea fur service, as in the crisis of the 
Punic invasion, and after the overtkrow of Varu-.? 


had sacked Opitergium, and even hud siege to Aqmleia, Amman. 
Marcell. xxix 6. 


* Capitol, M, Anton. Phil. 14. 2 Capitol. AL, Anton. Paid 21. 
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The mustering of the forces at Aquileia served to 
concentrate the fatal sickness which had abated none 
of its virulence, and with which the skill of Galen, 
the great physician, who was summoned to head- 
Theemperors Quarters, was unable tocontend.' The em- 
crow the Alps. nerors, indeed, now crossed the Julian Alps, 
and presented themselveg in Illyricum, where they 
provided for the defence of Italy, instead of striking 
at the advancing power of the enemy. Agnin Verus 
urged his co:league tu return. Baffled by a foe 
more invincible than the barbarians, they again sus- 
pended their operations, and retraced their steps. 
They journeyed amicably in the same litter, the elder 
still striving to screen the weaknesses of the younger ; 
Returnanag Dut the days of Verus were already num- 
deathofVerus. Lered ; shattered by fatigue and anxiety, 11 
not by dissipation, he fell sick on the road, and ex- 
pired at Altinum in Venetia.? 

The decease of an unworthy associate was a relief 
ss a ae to the survivor. Aurelius could bear his 
cae own troubles more easily when no longer 
required to urge a reluctant colleague, whom he would 
not abandon to contempt. He desired the senate to 
decree a consecration; nevertheless, he did not fail 
to assure it that the victories over the Parthians had 
been gained by his own politic dispositions, not by 
the skill or courage of the striplng whdm he pro- 
posed to deify. But the perils of the state now im- 
pressed him more deeply than ever. His gentle 


1 Galen was specially charged with the care of Commodus, the 
young son of Aurelius (born a.» 161). with whom he soon left rhe 
camp for Rome, and there occupied hunself in the composiuon of lis 
voluminous medical trentises. 


2 Capitol. / c.. Ver. 9., Mf. Anton. Phil 14 . “ Lucius apoplexm 
correptus perut ” This writer rejects, with honest mdignation, the 
table that Aurelius caused his brother to be poiuncid: * Nemo ext 
Principum quem nun gravis fama perstringat . ... nota est fubula 
quam Marci non capit vita. . . . sed hoc n fas est de Marco putan 
- ... tutam purgatain confutatamque respuirfius ” 


nature was harrowed by the misery around him, 
inflicted by a Power with which it seemed even 
impious to contend. The weight of empire was tou 
heavy a burden for the sensitive student; yet of all 
the Romans none bore it more manfully. He plunged 
into the struggle with the barbarians as a refuge 
from graver apprehensions’; yet when he could steal 
an hofir from affairs for study or meditation, he sti. 
patiently reviewed the dogmas of philosophy, or ex- 
amined his own heait and conscience by abstract and 
eternal principles. The contest with the assailant. 
was long and dubious. It is represented as a simul- 
taneous, and even a combined attack, of all the races 
on the northern frontier, who may be ranged under 
the three national divisions of Germans, Scythians, 
and Sarmatians; though we may question the fact of 
an actual Jeague amoung tiibes so many, so various, 
and so distant.! 

Aurelius seems to have mustered hi3 legions at 
Carnuntum, the centre of the menaced line ar surchu« 
of defence, but his hand was long restrained "0" 
by the weakness of his forces. Nor, with all 4+ 2 
his devotion to duty, did this gallant prince pussess 
the vigour or the genius of a great commander.’ He 
east himself on the advice of his officers, and even of 
his nobles’ and was wont to pretend that 1t better 
became him to follow the counsel of many, than 
compel all tu submit to his sole direction. This 


1 Grom Dion, Ixx:. 12, and Capitolinus, Jf. Anton Phil. 22., we 
mt the names of the Marcomanm, Quadi, Narisct, aud Hermunduaii 
(German), the Latring:, Buri, LIazyges, .\Astingi, Cotini, Danciici 
(Sarmatian); the Victovales, Sosibes, Sicubates, Roxolam, Bastarne, 
Peucim, Alani, and Costoboci (Seythian). See Greenwoad, Hist. 
of the Germans, i. 176., who remarks on the 1nprobability of these 
nations having formed a common confedcracy. 

* Aurelius speaks disparaging’y of his own natural genius: tus 
may be modesty, but it agrees with the idea I furm of hun. Com- 
ment. v. 5.: Spumiryrd cov ovx Exove: Gavydoa. Forw> AAR erepa 
WoAAA, dp’ Sy ove Exergy, ciweiv, od yap wépuna. dxeipa oby wapexov. 

* Capitol Of. Anton. Phil. 22. Avidius Cassius compluimed of hos 

VOL. VIII. Zz 
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indulgence they seem to have repaid by complaining 
of his severity, and carping at his studies; but the 
war with the Marcomanni cost the lives of many of 
their number, and the Ulpian Forum was crowded 
with statues erected in their honout by their master.’ 
Even through the winter were the Romans compelled 
to confront a foe, who chése the season of frost and 
ice for his inroads. They fought more than once on 
the bosom of the frozen Danube, when they could 
only keep their footing by placing their shields be- 
neath them.?. At other times the campaign was 
carried on during the greatest heats of summer. The 
Quadi surrounded and reduced them to straits by 
cutting off theh supply of water. A sudden storm, 
which filled the Roman camp with a seasunable 1ain- 
Remarkable fall, while the enemy was disordered by 
the Quad. = Violent lightnings, was regarded as miracu- 
a D 174, lous, and asc1ibed to the incantations of an 
Egyptian magician, to the prayers of a legion of Chris- 
tians, or to the favour of Jove towards the best of 
mortals, according to the various prejudices of dif- 
ferent observeis.2 The question itself would hardly 


neglecting the empire for his bouks “ M Antoninus philcsophatur, 
et querit de clementia, et de animis, et de honesto et justo, nec 
sentit pro republica.” Vulcatins Ga’licanus, in dowd Cuss. 14, 

1 Capitol. ! e«. The barbaitans seem to have penetkuted mto the 
provimees In various quarteis Vertinax, afterwards emperor, suc- 
cceded in driving them out of Rhetiaand Normum., Capitol. Perten. 
2., Dion, ixxi 3. The pre-cnce of a giecat number of legions alony 
the Danubian frontier is attested br inscriptions. Nuoel des Vergers, 
Essar, see p. 77. foll. 2 Dion, lxv. 7 

2 See the account of the event as given by Dion, with the eriucism 
of the Chrisuan Xiphilinus; and compure the famous lives of 
Ulaudian, xxvul. 349.. 


“ Chaldsea vago seu carmina ritu 
Armavere Deos, seu, quod i1eor, omne Tonantis 
Obsequium Mare: mores potuere merer1.” 


Capitol. M. Anton. Phil. 24: “Fulmen de ceelo precibus suis contra 
hosuiuum machinamentum extorsit, suis plavia impetrata.” Tertuallan, 
from whom the church-writers secm to hay taken the idea of a 
Christian miracle, declares that lettcss of Aurelius to that effect were 
mexistence. Azolog 5 (cf ad Scap 4.). Eusebius, Hest. Ecel v. 5. 
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be worth an allusion, but for the pertinacity with 
which it was once debated, and the importance even 
recently assigned to it. But, however insignificant the 
discussion may now appear, an interest will stiJl attach 
to the event, as long as the sculptures on the column 
of Aurelius, which still adorns the principal avenue of 
modern Rome, present to fis the figure of the Olym- 
pian Jupiter casting from the opened heavens his be- 
neficent 1%in-flood, and his appalling thunderbolts. 
But the victory thus signally gained was chequered 
by many ieverses. The arms of Rome, -syouties or 
however successtul in the field. were impeded Amsrw:$), 
Ly the climate and the soil, by the wide ™ »e>h« 
spaces to be traversed, and the ubiquity of the enemy. 
Aurelius was retaimed in the north through several 
summers ; the treaties he made with his adversanes 
were repeatedly broken by them again, and the peace 
which was to secure him atriumph slipped constantly 
fiom lis hand. To the public troubles whicb en- 
compassed him were added domestic calamities. Of 
the two sony, in whom he nught hope to find a com- 
fort and support in bis old age,a blessing to which none 
of his predecessors could look since Vespasian, Annius, 
the elder, fell sick in early youth, and. 

e ature 
died after a long decline: Commodus, the deaths of ms 
younger, though placed under the charge 
of the sage° and gentle Fionto, displayed, from the 
first, an evil nature. A dauehter named gyi nature of 
Faustina died also in opening girlhood, “mms 
Thedfather’s tenderness for his children is attested in 


bays meicly Adyos Exe: Orosius, vii 15: “ cxstare dicuntur.” Euse- 
hius refers to a ceitain Appollinaris for the statement that the emperor 
pave to the Jegion the name of “ Fulmmata,” in attestation of the 
Christian miacle ; but it 1s enough to say that there was a legion 
ulready so called under Trajan. Of recent writers Va Fynes Chaton 
has given a full collection of the anthorines. (Appendix to Fast. 
Rom p. 24) Professor Blunt, of Cambizige, the litest defi nder of 
Patristic miracles, has abandoned this one, which will hardly be 
maintained after lis rgection by any Engl+h Protestant divine. See 
Lectures on th? Hist, of the Church, p. 295. 
z2 
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a letter to Fronto, which agreeably delineates his 
amiable character.!. His regard for their mother was 
tender even to weakness, if at least she was as un- 
worthy of a husband's confidence as some historians 
have represented her ; yet even from his most intimate 
friend he disguises his vexation at the proofs he 
Infaenty op Teceived ot he? infidelity. Her guilt, in- 
posts deed, he is said to have acknowledged and 
deplored ; but he refused to dismiss her, Pieading, as 
was reported in excuse, that if he divorced his wife 
he ought also to surrender the empire her dowry.? 
Even at the commencement of their union, while 
Aurelius was occupied with affairs at Rome, or plunged 
in his studies in the recesses of the palace, Faustina, 
in the voluptuous villas of Campania, rejected the 
restraints of matronhood with flagrant indecency.° 
Such is the account which has received general 
credence ; but allowance must be made for the 
tibaldry of contemporary anecdote, and for the hatred 
of the next generation towards the mother of the 
tyrant Commodus. The insinuation that this son 
was the base-born child of a gladiator, suggested, 
perhaps, by his passion for the shows of the arena, 
18 belied by Fronto’s warm assertion of his likeness 
to Aurelius, and by the testimony of exISting coins 
which strikingly confirms it. 

Nor can we affirm with confidence re hes charge 
Treecnor 40 BLDSt Faustina, of still graver public im- 
Avidine portance. The health of Aurelius caused 

her much anxiety; for Commodus was fri- 
volous and inexperienced, and, among the military 
chiefs now rising to eminence, she saw perhaps more 
than one who might snatch at the purple on his de- 

' Fronton. eee p. 258, 259. 

2 Capitol. Anton. Phil. 19 : ‘* Dixi-se ferfur, si uxorem dimit- 
timus, reddamus et dotem” Comp. 3 29. It should be observed 
that no such charges are brought against Fanstina by Dion. 


3 Fronton. Epest, u. p. 52, 54.. “Tam simi facie ut nihil sit hoc 
simili similius.” : 
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cease. Aurelius was not perhaps originally sickly; 
in his youth he had enjoyed all martial and athletic 
exercises; but his devotion to study, atcording to 
Dion, had early weakened his health, and the fatigue 
and cares of his painful position may have aggravated 
every morbid symptom. Faustina had accompanied 
her husband during his cd#mpaigns. After the rout 
of thé Quadi, when the army selected him as Impe- 
rator, they proclaimed her Afother of the Cumpys.' 
She was on the spot, and from persvunal obsei vation 
she was convinced that he had not long to live. She 
addresse.l herself, so it was asserted, to Avidius 
Cassius, assured him that the throne would presently 
be vacant, and meited him to assume the purple at 
the head of his legions, with the promise of her sup- 
port, and the offer of her hand.? She hoped thus to 
preserve her own position, and secure a throne, at 
least in reversion, for her son. Cassius, a descend- 
ant of the tyrannicide, professed hereditary hatred to 
tvrants, and was wont to lament that the republic 
could not be rid of one Imperator but by the hand 
of anothe:.2 Even in his youth he had harbomed 
the idea of overthrowing the elde Antoninus, but his 
iinpetuosity had been checked and disguised by a 
prudent and loyal father. Verus had conceived just 
fears of Ris ambition, and bad wained Aurelius 
against him. Aurelius had repled in the tone of 

1 Capitol AL Anten Phal 26 ; Yoon, Ixxt. 10. 

2 Dion, Ixvi 2200 Caprol. Af Anton Phil 24 - “Ut quidam vo- 
lunt® Vuleatius Galluanus, Arid Cuss. 7 > “Ut quidam dicunt.” 
It is admitted that, according to another rumour, this stery was a 
pretence of Cassius, to persuade his soldiers that he had ce1tain in- 
formation ot the eimperor’s death, Galleanus tells us that he takes 
the account from the history of Mau‘as Miximus, but expressly say 3 
that he doce not believe in the allege d guilt of Faustina. The reason, 
indced, which he gives, that her letters exist, in which she urged her 
husband to pumsh the rebellion with severity, is not very conclusive. 
Segee 9 10,11, 

7 Asplins Cassius clamed descent from C Cassinsg, who had hel 


the Syrian prefecturg. His father was a Gieek, a rhetoriqar of 
Cytshax, named Heliudorus, who had become prefect of Egy pe 
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Stoical fatalism, that no prince ever killed his suc- 
cessor, and had added, repeating the sentiment of 
Hadrian, fou wretched is the lot of rulera, whose 
fears of treason are never credited till they have 
fallen by it!! He refused to adopt any precautions, 
and was content to leave the Syiian prefecture in the 
hands of one whom he ktiew to be brave and able, 
and a bulwark of the ancient discipline; one who, in 
a luxurious age and a voluptuous capital, affected 
the character of a Marius, and put to death without 
mercy the officer who, without orders to fight, had 
gained him a victory; who finally had quelled a 
mutiny by throwmeg himself unarmed into the ranks, 
aud imviting the soldieis to slay him if they dared.? 
Such was the man who suddenly announced at 
Antioch that Aurelius was dead, assumed the title 
of emperor, and having received the ensigns of 
sovereignty from a trusty adherent, whom he named 
his pretorian prefect, invited the legions to sanction 
his usurpation. But violent and headstrong as he 
was, he had failed im lus calculations. The legions 
detested him; they rose at once against him, and 
slew him on the spot, without awaiting the order of 
the emperor. The report, meanwhile, of his defec- 
tion reached Rome, and the senate boldly proclaimed 
him a puble enemy; but its courage rapilly evapo- 
rated on the ruinour that he was in full march tor 
Italy, prepaied,in the emperor’s ubsence, to take dire 
vengeance for the insult, and pive up the city to 
plunder. The head of the traitor was conveyed to 
Aurelius, who beheld it with pity and concern.‘ 


1 Gallicanus, Avid. Cass 2: “Quod avns tunns Hadranus diac- 
Tit; 2... . cjus autem excimplum ponere, quam J)onitian, qui hoe 
}'Timus dixisse fertur, mallu” 

? Gallic.e 4.“ Meiuit trimer quia non timuit,” an allu~:on to Lucan, 
v. 317. Capitol. Anton Phil 21.2 “Cum per Evyptum Bucolna 
iniiites gravia multa fecissent, per Avidium Cassium retusi suutw’ 

* Capitol Ml Anton. Plal. 26: * Doluit demque Cassium cx- 
stinctuin, d'cens, voluisse sc sine scnaturio sanguine unperium trans- 


@aned «4 
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What would he have done to you had he conquered? 
exclaimed the bystanders. The sage calmly appealed 
to his own piety and virtue, and showed*that all the 
princes who had perished violently before him, had 
tallen by their own deserts.' He entreated the sen- 
ate, to whom he left the punishment of this public 
crime, to deal mercifully With the guilty, requesting 
that fio member at least of their order should suffer 
under hisrule. The family of the traitor he caused 
to be spared, aud even generously provided for them, 
and a tew centurions only were sacriticed to the exi- 
gencies of military discipline? The senate, among 
whom Cassis may have had some _ half-concealed 
accomplices, was delighted at a clemency by which 
it personally benefited, and poured forth its praise 
and gratitude in broken exclamatious :—O pious 
Antonine, the gods preserve thee ! O clement Anto- 
nine, the gods preserve thee! thow mightest ard 
wouldest not !—We hare done what we should do!’ 
—May Commodus have his legitimate sovereignty f 
—Conjirm thou thine own offapring ; make our 
childien safe and happy '—Vivelence cannot harm 
good government '—The tribunitian power for Com- 
modus !—Thy presence and protection for Commo- 
dus !— Hail to thy philosophy, to thy patience, to thy 
learnings to thy nobility, to thy innocence !—Thouw 


' Galhe dArald Case 8: ** Non sic Deos colwimus, nec sic visi- 
mus, ut ile nos vinceret . - . » Merunsse Neronem, meruisse 
Culggulam; Othonem et Vitcllum nee imperare voluisse.” Galba’s 
avarice he rerarded as a public crime The old story of burning the 
papers of the criminal, that bis accomplices might not be known, 3s 
repeated of M, Aurelius by Ammianus Marcellinus, xxi 16. 

2 The Jetters between Aurelhus, Faustina, and the senate on this 
subject, are very imtcresting, and seem to be genuime, The children 
of Avidius Cassius were allowed to retam a portion of their patri- 
mony, and were admitted to public office. Commodus, how ever, on 
lis accession, caused them “all ta be burnt alive.” Gallic. Avid. 
Cisse. 13. In consequence of this attempted revolt m Syria, Aure- 
lius ordained that in future no officer should hold the prefecture of 
the provincg in which he had been born. Dien, 1xx1. 31. 
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conquerest thy foes; thou overcomest thy adversaries ! 
—The gods protect thee !—and so on, all speaking 
together.’ « 

The news of the defection of Cassius had reached 
Aur we. ‘Aurelius on the Danube. He summoned his 
pun tothe son, now in his fifteenth year, to his side, 

invested him wéth the robe of manhvod, 
styled him Prince of the Youth, and designated him 
for the consulship. Having thus defied the assault 
upon his dyuasty, he went forward to ciush it. Before 
he reached Syria the enemy had fallen; but Aurelius 
DeathofFaue. WAS Occupied for some months in making 
une dispositions for the future. During this pro- 
ee gress he lost Faustina, who died suddenly at 
Halala, at the foot of the Taurus. Faithful to the 
last to the unfaithful, he desired the senate to decree 
her divine honours; he gave her name to the place 
of her decease, and built her there a temple; he 
established, moreover, a new foundation of Faus- 
tinian orphan girls.2 Aurelius had never betore 
visited the East. He exammed with great interest 
the most renowned seats of ancient wisdom, and 
favoured them with tokens of his munificence.® Re- 
pairing from Antioch to Alexandria, where Cassius 
had gained support, he not on'y pardoned all offences, 
but condescended to act the pait of a private citizen, 
frequenting the temples, schvols, and lecture-rooms 
in the garb of a philosopher. On his voyage home- 
ward he lingered also for a time at Athens, and to 
prove himselt without sin, in the true spirit of he 

1 Gallic. Avid Cass 13 ‘The date of the insurrection of Avidius 
Cassius is fixed by Clinton to the year 175 . 

2 Capitol M. Anton. Phil. 26; Dion, lxxi. 29 Some said that 
she killed herself for fear of her complicity with Cassius being dis o- 
v.red; others that she died of an attack of gout. 

* Capnol 7 ¢. I do not know how else to mterpret “ Apud multas 
(Orientales provincias) philosoplise vestigia reliquit.” Philostratus 
in the “ Lives” tells some anecdotes of Aurelius and the sophisre. 


and also mentions that he was obhged to punish the incorrigible 
Antiochians by interdicting for a time ther sp&tacles. , 
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Stoic religion, caused himself to be initiated in the 
mysteries.' In the autumn of 176 he finally reached 
Italy, landing at Brundisium, where he baid aside the 
military cloak and ensigns, and entered the city in 
the robe of peace. The senate decreed him -yumph ove 
a trimamph over the Sarmatians, in which [he 5™=- 
the young Commodus w2 also associated. 4» 176 
An arch was erected in the Campus on the FjJaminian 
Way, which was standing till modern times: some 
bas-reliefs have been saved from the ruin, which 
represent the apotheosis of Fau-tina. Au- «pe antonmne 
relius sits below, gazing with affection on lu™- 
his consort, wafted upwards on the wings of a spirit. 
The praceful column, banded like that of Trajan with 
spiral sculpture. on which his exploits are recorded, 
still seems to follow her ascent to heaven. It was 
crowned with the statue of the empeior, who deserved 
to share with Trajan the title of the Best: and for 
many centuries these two noblest products of heathen 
culture, in the realms respectively of action and reflec- 
tion, occupied the pre-eminent elevation which Chri-- 
tian piety has since assigned to St. Peter and St. Paul.? 

Shows and largesses, as usual, followed, some ad- 
ministrative measures were promulgated, Commodus 
was agsuciated in the Tribunitian power, and marrie ! 
with modest solemnities. But the chief of 


: e ° Renewal of 
the empire could not resume his place in ‘ar with the 


Sarmatians 


the senate and the palace. The Sarmatians snd Marce- 
had been triumphed over; nevertheless, they 
rose again, or continued still in arms. The Marco- 


! Capitol c. 27.- “Ut se innocentem probaret” Aurelius, ac- 
cording to Dion, Ixx1. 31., instituted salaricd teachers of all sciences 
at Athens, “for people of all nations,” racw avOponros SdaredAous 
ém) wdons Adyou wa:deras pucGdy ericior dé, ovtas: which seems to in- 
dicate the establienment of l.ctures in vaiious linguages If go, it 
was no doubt a novelty. 

2 That ths column was originally surmounted by a statue of the 
ef}c1or appears from the medals. This statne had long falle., 
when Pope S xtus Y replaced it m 1589 by a figure of the Apostle 
Parl Buysen’s Rom. 3. p. 330. 
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manni, the Hermunduri, the Quadi, were eusily 
tempted to resume them.! The efforts of the last 
ten years must be repeated, with failing confidence 
und diminished strength, against a foe more expe- 
r rienced, and perhaps even more audacious. 
ureliucagan . e . ° 
haves Rome Aurelius again girded on his armour, and 
tiers and gains required his soneto attend upon him. He 

burled a blood-stained javelin before the 
temple of Bellona as a defiance and proclamation of 
war, and went forth to confront the enemy.? For 
thiee years he continued to prosecute his sad and 
painful task, to exhaust his own vigour, and the 
vigour of the empire, in a struggle in which ultimate 
success might well seem hopeless. He gained at 
least one considerable success by the hands of his 
lieutenant Paternus, and was hailed Imperator for 
the tenth time by the soldiers. The historians, in- 
deed, affirm that the crowning victory was 1n sight, 
and that another year would have sufficed to reduce 
these restless foes to entire subjection.* Thi., how- 
ever, is quite incredible. <A decisive victory might 
have compelled them to offer tribute, bnt probably 
no victory would have insured their paying it. Nor, 
indeed, was any such victory now to be gaimed, and, 
instead of their tribute being paid to the Romans, 
the great Sarmatian war was concluded by a peace 
peathopas «=Opportunely bought by Rome. ‘This final 


verge disgrace Aurelius did not live himself to 
A t. 933. witness. His weakly frame sank at last 


under its fatigues, and he was still, perhaps, buoyed 


' Aurelius had required the Marcomanni to remove to a distance 
of 38 stadia from the bank of the Danube, a very trifling diumand, 
and appointed fixed days and places for their intercourse with the 
Romans. The Iazyges and Quad consented to restore their caytis es. 
The former sent back as many as 100,000; the latter notoriously 
neglected to observe this condition. Dion, Ixx1 15, 16. 

2 Dion, lxx1. 33., adding, &s ye xal rav suvyyevopéver aite Frover. 
The solemnity was apparently already antiquated 

* Capitol. Af Anton. Phi. l.c.; Dion,L ec e 
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up by hopes destined never to be accomplished, when 
he was rescued from impending disappointment by 
a fever, which carried him off in his gamp at Vin- 
dobona.? 

The despondency which had seized on the gentle 
emperor’s spirits is strongly marked 1n the resections 
eircumstances of his last zours. While an- onthe, 
ticipating bis own decease with satisfac- 4%eo 
tion, and, even with eagerness, he regarded himself 
as only a fellow-traveller on the common road of life 
with all around him, and took leave of his friends 
as ohne who was but just preceding them. If he 
regarded the condition of public affairs, the prospect 
of his son succeeding him was not such as to console 
hun; for he could not hide from himself that 
Commodus was vicious, cruel, and illiterate.2 The 
indulgence he had shown to his couvsort’s irregular- 
ities might be pardoned by the state, to which they 


* At Vindobona (Vienna), acemding to Victor, at Sirmium, ac- 
cording to Tertulhan, Apo! 25. He scems to have believed himself 
that his disorder was natural, for, as ms sad, he desired his son to 
leave him that be might avoid the tisk of infcction Almost his last 
words were a request to his attendants not to gneve for him, but to 
turn them thoughts to the still prevailing pe-rl nee, and to their 
common peitis, He even hastened bis own end by abstanung from 
food. Dion, however, affirms for certain, that, though sich, he was 
actually cut off by poison, administered by the physiians in his 
son’s interesg. obx bd ris vdcou hy xa: tére évdanoev, GAN twd Tay 
iarpay, as éye capws Feovoa, Te Koppddp xapiCoperor. The story 
may stand o1 fall with our general opmicn ot Dien’s veracity. I am 
sorry to take leave of an author on whom I have had to lean so often 
and so long, with the “\mresston of my distrust in ins sonrees of 
se@ct lustory. From the first he shows a disposition to seize on 
the most flagrant rmputations conreved by his authoriues, and as he 
approaches his own times these authorities are often mure private 
anecdotists. Capitolinus, who refirred to Marius Maximus and to 
published histories, says nothing of this pretended crime, nor docs 
Herodian. 


? Capitol. Df. Anton. Pel 28: “Fertur filam mori voluisse, cum 
eum talem videret futurum, qualis eastitit post ejus mer em; ne, ut 
1Pse dicebat, similis Neron, Cahgulse, et Domitiano esset ” Ha last 
woid-, addreased to the centurion of the watch, according to Zonaras 
(xu. 2.), wre, * Ten to the rising sun, for Iam setting.” 
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were of little moment; but his weakness in leaving 
to his graceless offspring the command of a world- 
wide empire must reflect more strongly on his 
memory. He may have judged, indeed, that the 
danger to the state from a bad prince was less than 
the danger from a disputed succession, especial'y in 
the face of the disasters acoumulating around it. On 
his death-bed he warned his son not to underrate the 
peril from the barbarians, who, if at the,.moment 
worsted and discouraged, would soon revive, and 
return again to the assault with increasing vigour. 
And so he left the laws of inheritance, as now 
ordinarily received, to take their course, indicating 
his will that Commodus should succeed him by the 
simple form of recommending him to the care of his 
officers, and to the favour of the immortal gcds. On 
the seventh day of his illness he admitted none but 
his unworthy son to his chamber, and after a few 
words dismissed him, covered his head for sleep, and 
passed away alone and untended. Born on the 20th 
of April, 121, and dying on the 17th of March 180, 
he had almost, completed his fifty-ninth year. His 
career had been divided into three nearly equal por- 
tions: the first to his association in the empire with 
Antoninus; the second, to his accession to complete 
sovereignty ; the third, from thence to his decease. 
The first was the season of his general éducation, 
the second that of his training for empire, in the 
last he exercised power uncontrolled. In each he 
had acquitted himself well, in each he had gained 
himself love and admiration ; but the eailier periods 
were eminently prosperous and happy; the crowning 
period was atime of trial, of peril, fatigue, distress, 
and apprehension. Historical parallels between men 
of different times and circumstances are very apt to 
mislead us, yet I cannot refrain from indicating the 
comparison, which might be drawn with unusual 
precision between the wise, the virtufous, the muche 
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suffering Aurelius, and our own great and good king 
Alfred. Both arrived early and unexpec- M, Aurelius 
tedly to power; both found their people SUP titres 
harassed by the attacks of importunate ‘*°™** 
enemies; they assumed with firmness the attitude of 
resistance and defence, and gained many victories in 
the field, though neither «could fail to acknowledge 
the wnequal conditions of the struggle. Both fuund 
themselves at the head of a weak and degenerate 
society, whose hour of dissolution had well-nigh 
struck. Nevertheless, they contended manfully in 
its behalf. and strove to infuse their own gallant 
spirit into a people httle worthy of their champion- 
ship. But Aurelius and Alfred were not warriors 
only. They were men of letters by natural pre- 
dilection and early habit; they were legislators, 
administrators, and philosophers, with this difference, 
that the first came at the end of a long course of 
civilized government, the second almost at its begin- 
ning; the first at the mournful close of one period of 
mental speculation, the second at the fresh and 
hopeful commencement of another. The one strove 
to elevate the character of his subjects by the 
example of his own scrupulous self-examination: 
the other by precepts of obedience to an external 
revelation. But both were, from their early days, 
weak in body, and little fit to cope with the appal- 
ling fatigues of their position ; both, if I mistake not, 
were sick at heart, and felt that their task was 
beyond their power, and quitted life prematurely, 
with little reluctance. In one respect, however, 
their lot wasdifferent. The fortunes of the people of 
our English Alfred, after a brief and distant period of 
obscuration, have ever increased in power and bright- 
ness, like the sun ascending to its meridian. The 
decline of which Aurelius was the melancholy witness 
was irremediable and final, and his pale solitary star 
was the,last apparent in the Roman firmament. 
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The circumstances of the empire might indeed 
a eee well inspire profound anxiety in the breast 
berannow, ofcone to whom its maintenance was con- 
theempre = fided. Hitherto we have seen the fron- 
sacha tiers assailed in many quarters, and the 
energies of the bravest princes tasked in the de- 
fence. But these attacks Rave been local and desul- 
tory. The Chatti on the Rhine, the Marcomanfi on 
the Upper, the Sarmatians on the Lowere Danube, 
the Roxolani on the shores of the Euxine, have 
often assailed and vexed the piovinces, but sepa- 
rately and at different times; Aurelius had to make 
head against all these enemies at once. The unity 
of the empire imparted a germ of union to its 
assailants. Hence no champion of Rome had so 
hard a task; hence Aurelius, far fiom making per- 
manent conquests beyond his frontiers, stood ever y- 
where on the defensive, and confronted the foe by 
his lieutenants in Gaul, Pannonia, Dacia or Mesia, 
while he planted himself commonly in the centre of 
his line of stations, at Carnuntum, Vindubona, or 
Sirmium: hence his wars were protracted thiough 
a period of twelve yeais, and though his partial 
victories gained him ten times the title of Imperator, 
none was sufficiently decisive to break the forces 
banded against him. The momentary subpission of 
one tribe or another led to no general result; not- 
withstanding his own sanguine hopes, and the fond 
persuasion of his countrymen, his last campaign saw 
the subjugation of Scythia and the safety of tYie 
empire still distant and doubtful. The barbarians 
were stronger at this crisis than ever, stronger in 
unity, stronger in arms and tactics, stronger possibly 
in numbers. Neither to Marius, we may believe, 
nor to Germanicus, nor to Trajan, would they now 
have yielded as heretofore. But the empire was at 
least as much weaker. The symptoms of decline, 
indeed, were as yet haidly manifest to common 
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observation; under ordinary circumstances they 
might still have eluded the notice even of statesmen ; 
but in the stress of a great calamity ¢they became 
manifest to all. The chief of the state was deeply 
impressed with them. Against anxiety and appre- 
hension he struggled as a matter of duty, but the 
effort was sore and hopeless; and from the anticipa- 
tion of disasters beyond his control he escaped, when 
possible, to pensive meditations on his own moral 
nature, which at least might he within it. 

The biuilliancy of the city, and the great provincial 
capitals, the magnificence of their SHOWS gymptomeof 
and entertainments, still remained, perhaps, Stchue of the 


empire , cou- 


undimmed. The dignity of the temples fatten sf 


Mmonetarv 


and palaces of Greece and Rome stood, even ffersuus 


from t! ¢ dint 


in their best days, in marked contrast with wWeuncs'* 
the discomfort and squalor of their lanes ™™ 

and cabins. The spacious avenues of Nero concealed 
perhaps more miseiable habitations than might be 
seen in the nariow streets of Augustus; but as yet 
we hear no distinct murmurs of poverty among the 
populace. The causes, indeed, were already at work 
which, in the second o1 third geneiation, reduced the 
people of the towns to pauperism, and made the 
public service an intolerable burden: the decline, 
namely, ef agriculture aud commerce, the isolation 
of the towhs, the disappearance of the precious metals, 
the return of society to a state of barter, m which 
every petty commuuity strove to live on its own 1m- 
mediate produce. Such, at a later period, was the 
condition of the empire, as revealed in the codes of 
the fourth century. These symptoms were doubtless 
strongly developed in the third, but we have at least 
no evidence of them in the second. We may reason- 
ably suppose, indeed, that there was a gradual, though 
slow, diminution 1n the amount of gold and silver in 
circulation. The result would be felt first in the 
provinces, and iatest in the cities and Rome itself, 
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put assuredly it was already in progress. Two texts 
of Pliny assert the constant drain of specie to the 
East; and fhe assertion is confirmed by the circum- 
stances of the case; for the Indians, and the nations 
beyond India, who transmitted to the West their silks 
and spices, cared little for the wines and oils of 
Europe, still less for the Manufactures in wool and 
leather which formed the staples of commerce in the 
Mediterranean.' There was still a great, perhap»> an 
increasing, demand for these metals in works of ait 
and ornament, and much was consumed in daily uve, 
much withdrawn from circulation and eventually lost 
by the thniitless habit of hoarding. But the supply 
irom the mines of Thrace, Spain, and Germany was 
probably declining, for it was extracted by forced 
labour, the most expensive, the most harassing, and 
the most precarious. The difficulty of maintaining 
the yield of the precious metals is marked in the 
severe regulations of the later emperois, and is fur- 
ther attested by the progressive debasement of the 
currency.” 
Not more precise is our information respecting the 
pecreein 40 OVement of the population, which was 
the popula also at thiy period on the verge of decline. 
: To the partial complaints of such a decline 
in Italy, muttered, as they generally were, by the 
poets or satirists, I have hitherto paid little heed. 
In statements of this kind there is generally much 
false sentiment, some angry misrepresentation. The 
andsuisutu. SUbstitution of slave for free labour “in 
forfreelabour, Many parts of Italy, may have had the ap- 
ithe num: pearance of a decline in population, while it 
bervfsluves actually indicated no more than a move- 
ment and transfer. It was more important, however, 
in the future it foreshadowed than in the present 


' Pin, Hest. Nat vi 26, xii. 41 The sums are stated at 100,000. 
annaallv to Judia, and 800. 0004 tu the Kust gerr.rally. 
® Cod. Justin x § 7. 4,7.; Akerman's Ruman Coins, p xiv. 
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reality. The slave population was not reproductive; 
it was only kept at its level by fresh drafts from 
abroad. Whenever the supply should be cut off, the 
residue would rapidly dwindle. This supply was 
maintained partly by successful wars, but still more 
by a vegular and organized traffic. The slaves from 
the North might be exchaaged for Italian manufac- 
tures and produce; but the vendors from many parts, 
such as Arabia and Ethiopia, central Africa, and even 
Cappadocia and other districts of Asia Minor, would 
take, I suppose, nothing but specie. With the con- 
traction of the currency, the trade would languish, 
and under this depression a country like Italy, which 
was almost wholly stocked by importation, would 
become quickly depopulated. Still more, on the 
decline of the slave population, there would follow a 
decline of production, a decline in the means of the 
proprietors, a decline in the ccndition of the free 
classes, and consequently in their numbers also. That 
such a decline was actually felt under the Flavian 
emperors, appears in the sudden adoption of the 
policy of alimentation, or public aid to impoverished 
freemen.' 

Nor was it in this way only that slavery tended 
to the decline of population. Slavery 10 gmeects of vice 
ancient, and doubtless in all times, was form’ Swoon 
a hot-bed ‘of vice and selfish indulgence, ° v7 
enervating the spirit and vital forces of mankind, 
discouraging legitimate marriage, and enticing to 
promiscuous and barren concubinage. The fruit of 
such hateful unions, if fruit there were, or could be, 
engaged little regard from their selfish fathers, and 


' We havo seen that M. Aurelius instituted a new foundation of 
this kind in honour of Faustina. His had successor seized upon 
these and similar funds. Pertinax found the alimentations nine 
years in arrear, and at the same time such a deficit in his treasury, 
that it was impossible to revive them. Capitol. Pertsa. 9. They were 
restored, however, or replaced by new foundations, in more favour- 
able times. Gamprid. Aler. Sever. 57. 
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both law and usage continued to sanction the expo- 
sure of infants, from which the female sex undoubtedly 
suffered mest.! The losses of Italy from this horrid 
practice were probably the greatest; but the provinces 
also lost proportionably; the imitation of Roman habits 
was rife on the remotest frontiers; the conquests of 
the empire were consolidated by the attractions of 
Roman indulgence and sensuality; slavery thre.y dis- 
credit on all manual labour, and engendered a false 
sentiment of honour, which constrained the poorer 
classes of freemen to dependence and celibacy; vice 
and idleness went hand in hand, and combined to 
stunt the moral and physical growth of the Roman 
citizen, leaving his weak and morbid frame exposed 
in an unequal contest to the fatal influences of his 
climate.? 

If, however, the actual amount of population in 
Italy and other metropolitan districts had but lately 
begun sensibly to decline, for some generations it 


1 IT have touched on this subject in chapter x]. It 18 not neces- 
sary to refer to texts for the commonness of infanticide among the 
ancients. Tacitus specifies the Jews and the Germans as remark- 
able exceptions. (Hist. v. 5.; Germ. 19.) That the practice was 
still in use in the third century appears from the Digest, xxvii. 2 ; 
nor was it forbidden, even by the Christian emperors, before Valen- 
timian. That such was the fate of female oftener than of male 
children may be easily supposed. So Terence, Hegqut. iv. 1. 12. 
“© Meministin’ me gravidam, et mihi te maximo opete edicere, Si 
puelam parerem, nolle tolli?” and Apuleius, Metam. x. p 722.; 
Tertulhan, ad Nat. 15. See C G. Zampt, Bevilkerung in Alter- 
thum. p 70. 

2 Pliny, Hist. Nat. in. 24., seems to intimate that, in his opipion, 
there was a great decline of population in Italy since the time when 
(in the third pata f B.c) she had armed 700,000 foot and 70.000 
horse. Plutarch, Defect. Orac. 8., says that Greece, 1n his 
day, maimtained only 3,000 hoplites. Such statements are falla- 
cious. We may observe that in the heat of the great European war, 
at the beginning of this century, Great Britain had a force of 
800,000 men of all arms and services, while ten years ago, being a 
time of profound peace, she had not, perhaps, a quarter of that nuin- 
ber, yet her population had neaily doubled. There scems, however, 
to be direct evidence that parts both of Greeeg and Italy had much 
dechned even in the second century. ‘ 
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had been recruited mainly from a foreign stock, and 
was mingled with the refuse of every nation, civilized 
and barbarian.’ Slaves, freedmen, clients of the rich 
and powerful, had glided by adoption into the Roman 
gentes, the names of which still retained a fallacious 
air of,antiquity, while their members had lost the 
feelings and principles which originally signalized 
them.* As late as the time of the younger Pliny, we 
find the gantile names of the republic still common, 
though many of them have ceased to recur on the 
roll of the great magistracies, where they have been 
supplanted by others, hitherto obscure or unknown ; 
but the surnames of Pliny’s friends and correspon- 
dents, which distinguish the family from the house, 
are in numerous instances strange to us, and often 
grotesque and barbarous. The gradual exhaustion of 
the true Roman blood had been already marked and 
deplored under Claudius, and there can be no doubt, 
though materials are wanting for tracing it, that the 
flux continued to gather force through succeeding 
generations.? 

The decay of moral principles which hastened the 
disintegration of Roman society was compensated by 


1 There can be no question of the fact, though the texts refermng 
to it bear a rhetorical complexion. See, for instance, Seneca, ad 
Helv. 5.: “* Védebis majorem partem esse, quz relictis sedibus suis 
venerit in ma&imam quidem et pulcherrimam urbem, non tamen 
suam.” 

* Tac. dna. xii. 27.: “Plurimis equitum, plerisque senatorbus 
non aliunde originem trahi.” Zumpt, Berdlkerung tn Alterthum. 
p 3%, suspects that Tacitus himself was of servile origin. [I observe 
ubove forty surnames in Pliny’s letters which are not to be found mn 
the Onomastieon to Cicero. Of these there are threc classe~ on 
which I should fix as probably indicating servile origin: 1. Greek; 
as Archippus, Apollinaris, Arsto, Eumolpus, Polysenus, Thrasea : 
2. National; as Africus, Hispanus, Macedo, Mauricus, Sardus: 3. 
Names of quality or circumstance, as Genialis, Preesens, Restitatus, 
isehiuetus: Palens: Rasticus, Tacitus, Tiro, Tranquilus. Statius, 
according to Funccius, de Ling. Lat. v. 197., is a servile name, “a 
stando.” I have before remarked how many of the sophists at 
Athens and elsewhere claimed connexion with noble Roman fami- 
lice. They were men and clients of Roman houses. 
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no new discoveries in material cultivation. The idea 
ene of civilization common to the Greeks and 
meteralim- Homans was the highest development of 
ancient avi- the bodily faculties, together with the im- 

agination; but in exploring the agencies 
of the natural world, and turning its forces 40 the 
use of man, their progréss soon reached its limits. 
The Greeks and Romans were almost equalty un- 
steady in tracing the laws of physical phenomena, 
which they empirically observed, and analysing the 
elements of the world around them. Their advance 
in applied science stopped short with the principles 
of mechanics, in which they doubtless attained great 
practical proficiency. Roman engineering, especially, 
deserves the admiration even of our own times. But 
the ancients invented no instruments for advancing 
the science of astronomy; they remained profoundly 
ignorant of the mysteries of chemistry; their medi- 
cine, notwithstanding the careful diagnosis of Hippo- 
crates and Galen, could not free itself from connexion 
with the most trivial superstitions. The Greeks specu- 
lated deeply in ethics and politics; the Romans were 
intelligent students of legal theory and procedure; 
but neither could discover from these elementary 
sciences the compound ideas of public economy. 
Their principles of commerce and finante were to 
the last rude and unphilosophical. They” made little 
advance, at the height of their prosperity and know- 
ledge, in the economy of labour and production; they 
made no provision for the support of the increasing 
numbers to which the human race, under the opera- 
tion of natural laws, ought to have attained. We 
read of no improvements in the common processes of 
agriculture, none even in the familiar mode of grind- 
ing corn, none in the extraction and smelting of ores, 
none in the art of navigation. Even in war, to which 
they so ardently devoted themselves, we find the hel- 
met and cuirass, the sword, spear, and buckler, iden- 
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tical in character and almost in form, from the siege 
of Troy to the sack of Rome. Changes in tactics and 
discipline were slight and casual, compelled rather by 
some change in circumstances than spontaneous or 
scientific. The ancient world had, in short, no versa- 
tility, mo power of adaptation to meet the varying 
wants of its outward condition. Its ideas were not 
equal to the extension of its material dominion. A 
little soul was lodged in a vast body. 

The Egyptian civilization, the Hindoo, the Chinese, 
as well as the Greek and Roman, have all ae aecine of 
had their natural limits, at which their vi- Fem= sy 
‘ality was necessarily arrested. Possibly all fompspresne 
civilizations are subject to a similar law, P< 
though some may have a wider scope and a more 
enduring force than others; or possibly there may be 
a real salt of society in the principle of intelligent 
freedom, which has first learnt to control itself, that 
it may deserve to escape from the control of external 
foices. But Roman society, at least, was animated 
by no such principle. At no period within the spheie 
of historic records was the commonwealth of Rome 
anything but an oligarchy of warriors and slave- 
owners, who indemnified themselves fur the restraint 
imposed on them by their equals in the forum by 
uggressioneabroad and tyranny in their households. 
The causes’ of its decline seem to have little con- 
nexion with the form of government established in 
the first and second centuries. They were in full 
opesation before the fall of the Republic, though 
their baneful effects were disguised and perhaps 
retarded by outward successes, by extended con- 
quests, and increasing supplies of tribute or plunder. 
The general decline of population throughout the 
ancient world may be dated even from the second 
ceatury before our era. The last age of the Re- 
public was pe:haps the period of the most rapid 
exhaustioy. of the human race; but its dissolution 
was arrested under Augustus, when the population 
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recovered for a time in some quarters of the empire, 
and remained at least stationary in others. The curse 
of slavery gould not but make itself felt again, and 
demanded the destined catastrophe. Whatever evil 
we ascribe to the despotism of the Ceesars, we must 
remark that it was Slavery that rendered pglitical 
freedom and constitutiogal government impossible. 
Slavery fostered in Rome, as previously at Athens, 
the spirit of selfishness and sensuality, of Jawlessness 
and insolence, which cannot consist with political 
equality, with political justice, with political mode- 
ration. The tyranny of the emperors was, as I have 
elsewhere observed, only the tyranny of every noble 
extended and intensified. The empire became no 
more than an ergastulum or barracoon on a vast 
scale, commensurate with the dominions of the great- 
est of Roman slaveholders. It is vain to imagine 
that a people can be tyrants in private life, and long 
escape subjection to a common tyrant in public. It 
was more than they could expect, more, indeed, than 
they deserved, if they found in Augustus, at least, 
and Vespasian, in Trajan and Hadrian, in Antoninus 
and Aurelius, masters who sought spontaneously to 
divest themselves of the most terrible attributes of 
their boundless autocracy. 

We have noticed already the pestilence which he- 
The etect or fet Italy and many of the provinces in the 
pestilence and Teign of Aurelius. There is reason to be- 
duturbances lieve that this scourge was no common dis- 
nently dis- order, that it was of a type new at least in 

the West, and that, as a new morbific agent, 
its ravages were more lasting, as well as more severe, 
than those of an ordinary sickness. This plague, for 
it seems to merit the specific name, was observed by 
the great physician Galen, to whom it appeared as a 
new and startling phenomenon.’ He has given some 

1 I have not seen Prof. Hecker’s Commenjatio de Peste Antonini- 


ana, 1835, in which the little that 1s known of this plague is said to 
be collected and exammed. Zuampt refers to the descmption of the 
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account of its symptoms, and, though its course and 
action are little known to us, there seems ground for 
believing that it formed an era in ancient medicine. 
At another time, when the stamina of ancient life 
were healthier and stronger, such a visitation might 
possibly have come and gone, and, however fatal at 
the moment, have left ne lasting traces; but periods 
seerfi to occur in national existence when there is no 
constitutéonal power of rallying under casual dis- 
orders.' The sickness which in the youth of the 
commonwealth would have dispelled its morbid hu- 
mours and fortified its system, may have proved fatal 
to its advancing years, and precipitated a hale old 
age into palsied decrepitude. The vital powers of 
the empire possessed no elasticity; every blow now 
told upon it with increasing force; the blows it 
slowly or impatiently returned were given by the 
hands of hired barbarians, not by the strength of its 
own right arm. Not sickness alone, but famines, 
earthquakes, and conflagrations, fell in rapid succes- 
sion upon the capital and the provinces. Such 
casualties may have occurred at other periods not 


symptoms by Galen: “ Pustules appeared on the body. accompamied 
with inward heat and putrid breath, with hoarseness and cough. If 
the impostumes broke there was a chance for the patient’s life, but 1f 
not, he wa8 certain to die. Diarrhoea set in, and was the surest token 
of death.” ° Bevdlkerung in Alterthum. p 85. note. 

§ Niebubr has expressed the opinion that “ the ancient world never 
recovered from the blow inflicted upon :t by the plague which visited 
it an the reigu of M. Aurehus.” (Zectures on Roman Hist. 1i. 282.) 
zs comparison of its effects to those of the great plague at Athens 
may be fanciful, to those of the Black Death of the middle ages more 
fanciful still. ‘The apparent degeneracy of English society after the 
plague of London might have served him for another illustration. 
But society soon recovers from such calamities, if its constitution is 
sound. I¢ isin the decay of nations that such blows form real his- 
torical epochzy. 

* Zumpt, Stand der Bevilkerung, p. 84., gives a long list of earth- 
@uakes, famines, and pestilences, from Augustus downwards. The 
plague of Aurelus had a second outbieak under Commodus (Dion, 
Ixxii, 14), in whish 2,000 died in Romedatly. Another pestilence, 
1 ore gerftral and more termble, is reevrdid about 260. See parti- 
cularly Zosimus, t. 26, and Euseb. Hist. Ecel wn. 21. 
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less frequently or disastrously; but these were ob- 
served, while the others passed unnoticed, because 
the courage.of the nation was now broken no less 
than its physical vigour, and distressed and terrified, 
it beheld in every natural disorder the stroke of fate, 
the token of its destined dissolution. , 
Nor indeed was the eskarm unfounded. These 
transient faintings and sicknesses weré too 
pedients for truly the symptoms of approaching collapse. 
attack ofthe ©The long line of the northern frontier, from 
Odessus to the Island of the Batavi, was 
skirted by a fringe of fire, and through the lurid 
glare loomed the wrathful faces of myriads, Germans, 
Scythians, and Sarmatians, all armed for the on- 
slaught in sympathy or concert. To buy off the at- 
tack with bribes and blackmail; to deaden the shock 
by introducing other barbarians within the borders, 
on whom the first blow might fall, and possibly be 
repelled; to recruit the stricken remnant of the 
legions with strangers, slaves, and the refuse of the 
streets; such were the resources of the coward, the 
crafty, or the desperate; but little trust was placed, 
Raiwator 0 PETHAaps, in any of them. The people were 
superinous smnitten with an access of superstitious de- 
votion; they breathed fresh warmth into 
their ancient ceremonies, and fanned to ‘brighter 
flame their elumbering altar-fires; they sought again 
the long derided oracles, and revolved prophetic 
scrolls with trembling eagerness; they raised new 
shrines to every deity whose power might temper f¥.r 
their preservation the air and the water, the sun- 
shine or the moonshine.! They sacrificed many 


1 The moral] effect of these visitations in the middle of the third 
century is markei by the revived woiship of all the deitics supposed 
to have salutary influence in such cases, as of Apollu, Juno, Diana, 
Mars, Mercury, Laber, Neptune, Vulcan, Hercules, and A~culapiug 

is may be traced on medals frum the emperor Gallus. Eckhel, 
Doctr. Numm. vii. 857. foll.; Zumpt, p. 86. Thg worship of Aiscu- 
lapius appears to have spread as this period, particulawy in Asia 
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hecatombs ; but the blood of bulls and lambs no longer 
reassured the fainting heart of the worshippers; un- 
der the Republic Gauls and Greeks had, been buried 
alive in the comitium in moments of public cala- 
mity; and in the age of Aurelius victims were sought 
amorg members, not of a foreign nation, but of a 
hostile faith. The first persecution of the persccution of 
Christians under Nero I have ascribed to eChmtans 
popular jndignation at the unruly temper of the 
Jews, with whom they were at first confounded, and 
by whom they were discovered and denounced. The 
procedure, once established against them in the ca- 
pital on a special occasion, was extended abroad by 
zealous officials, and inflamed by the stubborn and 
mutinous spirit which seemed alone to animate them. 
Trajan treated Christianity as a breach of state dis- 
cipline; but Hadrian, less of a martinet and more of 
a speculative thinker, controlled in part the assiduity 
of the proconsular courts-martial. Antoninus, at 
peace with himself and with all the world, entertained 
no jealuusy or anger towards these harmless sectaries, 
and was willing to allay the exasperation which the 
troubles of the provinces engendered against them. 
But Aurelius regarded the crime of Christianity, the 
crime of refusing to worship the gods, not as an out- 
break of turbulence and disobedience, but as an insult 
to the majesty of the national divinities, and the pre- 
eminence of the national cult. As a philosopher he 
cherished himself no faith in the deities of the Capitol’, 


Minor. It is frequently noticed by Arisudes, Celsus, and Apuleius 
Justin Martyr remarks that the miracles of Jesus Christ were com- 
pared to the wonderful works of the God of healing. (Apol.1. 34.) 
The era is also marked by the appearance of pretenders to miracu- 
lous healang powers; new and mysterious remedies came into re- 
pute; experiments were made on the nervous system like those we 
call mesmeriec, all calculated tu enhance the idea of a divine Inter- 
fapence in the healing of diseases. Sce Greswell, p. 314, whose 
explanation of these circumstances, as mere rivalry with the Chris- 
tian miracles, ecems to me inadequate. 

’ Bee, fog instance, M. Aurel. Comment. v. 8.: éwoidy dart rd Acyd- 
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but, as emperor, he paid not the less respect to 
the fabled objects of vulgar adoration; nor could 
he excuse the horror with which the Christians 
shrank from joining formally in a service which the 
chief of the state deemed innocent and decorous.' 
These august shadows had nerved the arms of a line 
of heroes; these potent names had swayed the im- 
peiator in the field and the consul in the senate- 
house. They existed at least in the realities they 
had effected, in the deeds they had produced, in 
the resolutions they had inspired. Under their in- 
fluence the empire had waxed and flourished; the 
actual crisis of her fortunes was not the moment to 
test their value by a wanton defiance. The firmness 
of the Christians seemed to Aurelius strange and un- 
natural. He scanned it as a marvel before he re- 
sented it as a crime.*? In another generation the 
emperors will cease to reason or reflect on the pheno- 
menon atall. The increasing disasters of the state 
will seem to them, as they seemed already to the 
multitude, a proof of the anger of the gods against 
the most formidable enemies of Olympus.® 

The extent to which this persecution was carried 
under Aurelius is shown by records fully entitled to 
our reliance, whence we learn that many professors 
of the faith, of every condition and of aither sex, 


pevoy S11 cuvératey 6’AckAhmos totre lxwactay, } Wuxpodouciary, } 
dvunodnolaxy’ rootréy €or: wai Tv, cuvdrater sobre 7 Tav SAwy picis 
vécor, }} xipwow, f &roBoArjy. 

? Thus Seneca, as quoted by Augustin, de Civitate Dei, vi. 20 . 
“ Meminerimus cultum ejus magis ad morem quam ad rem pertinere.” 

_ i Aurel. Comment. x1 3.: ph xara Yrhy xapdratw, &s of Xpic~ 
T Lavo 

® During the ages of persecution the Christian apologists very 
naturally set themselves to show that the calamities of the empire 
were such as had occurred before, and coukd not be ascribed to the 
new religion. So Arnobius, Adv. Gentes, i. 4.: “Quando est hu- 
manum genus agquarum diluviis interemptum ? non ante ngs P 
quando mundus incensus in favillas et cincres dissolutus est? non 
ante nos? quando urbes amplissime marinis eure sunt flactibus? 
non ante nos ? quando cum feris bella, et pr eum lepnibus gesta 
sunt ? non ante nos?” 
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were put cruelly to death both in the East and West. 
Of these victims Melito, bishop of Sardis, 

and Polycarp, bishop of Smyrna, were the of Aclito, 
most distinguished ; but the martyrdom of Fothmus, ana 
Pothinus, Ponticus and Blandina, at Lyons, "— 
has been commemorated by the Church with no 
less affectionate devotion.! The rescripts of Trajan 
and Hadrian, which forbade the Christians to be 
sought eut, and menaced their accusers with punish- 
ment, were abrogated or at least tacitly disregarded 
by terrified fanatics. The activity, indeed, of the 
persecution seems to have relaxed towards the close 
of this reign; but this was owing rather to the em- 
peror’s apparent successes, and to the reviving confi- 
dence of his subjects, than to the remorse or com- 
passion of either.? 

Of the feelings and character of the imperial philo- 
sopher a deeply-interesting portraiture is |. aus. 
left us in the memorials of his private Me- tons” or 
ditations. Amidst the toils and terrors of tane" of 
the Marcomannic war, in the camp or the 
military station, on the banks of the Danube or the 
slopes of the Carpathians, Aurelius snatched a few 
hours from his labours to question his conscience on 
the discharge of his duties, to confirm himself in the 
precepts of philosophy, to fortify his soul against 
the troubles of the world, and the dread of death.* 


! Euseb. Hist. Eccl. v. 1-5.; Sulp. Sever in 46; St. Jerome, Catal. 
eSeript. c. 35.; Ruinart, Acta Martyrum sincera. 

* That such was the early Chrstian tradition appears from Ter- 
tullian’s statement, that Aurelius checked the persecution of the 
Christians after the success of their prayers against the Quadi, a: d 
from a letter ascribed to him also favourable to them, winch is ap- 
pended to the Apology of Justin. We may fairly credit the tradition, 
while we question the authenticity of the facts on which it pretends 
to rest. 

» ® It was with a bitter sigh, no doubt, that Aurelius constrained 
himself to believe and affirm that no state of ri is s0 jabdapacines for 
hilosophy as ire. Comment. x1. 7.: was évapyts spooulwre + 
in cron Bie SwdGeow eis 7d Pirocoperr et érervideor, as 

Tavryy dy § viv dv suyxdves. 
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The records of this self-examination extend to twelve 
books, each containing numerous remarks or maxima, 
generally uncennected, involving manifold repetitions, 
and presenting thoughts of very different value; but 
all tending to establish the broad principles of the 
Stoic philosophy, as then taught and understeod. 
Aurelius had imbibed the elearning of Rusticus, of 
Sextus the son of Plutarch, and of Apollonius, of 
whom we have no special knowledge; but of,the sage 
Epictetus, whom he most studied and admired, some 
remains have been collected by which his own posi- 
tion among the best and wisest of the ancients is 
established, and which disclose the true basis of the 
imperial philosophy. The point of interest in these 
works is the place they hold between the teaching of 
the earlier philosophers, and that of the revivalists of 
Reschonin ‘oe third century. The time had come for 
favour of pon- a strong reaction towards positive belief. 

The Heathen mythology had drawn with it 
in its fall the principles even of natural religion. 
But this decline had reached its limits. In default 
of a better system, mythology itself might again rear 
its head. We have already noticed symptoms, faint 
and transient perhaps, of such an impending restora- 
tion. Even had the revelation of Christianity not 
been made, the Nemesis of unbelief would doubtless 
have raised some objects on the surface of the 
whelming waters, were they but straws, to clutch at; 
and the abortive efforts of Augustus and Domitian 
towards a ritualistic revival, show the direction ir 
which the tide of opinion or sentiment was setting. 
But, already in the second century, the positive 
teaching of the Christians had reanimated religious 
speculation beyond its immediate circle, and we 
may trace in Epictetus and his imperial admirer the 
effects of a moral movement which it will not be una 
just to ascribe, at least in part, to the influence of 
St. Paul and his Master. Both Epictétus and Aure- 
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lius recognise fully the personal existence of Deity ; 
neither the concrete divinities of Heathen legend, on 
the one hand, nor any single and infinite existence 
on the other, but rather a multitude of abstract es- 
sences, the nature and distinctions of which are 
whgally beyond the scope of human definition. This 
cordial belief in God ag a moral Intelligence, is a 
step» decidedly in advance of Seneca, and amounts, 
indeed, almost to a negation of the fundamental 
article of the older Porch, the pre-eminence of a 
blind and soulless Fate. There is some advance, 
indeed, in Aurelius beyond Epictetus; the pupil is 
wiser than his master, and seems to arrive at a 
genuine conviction of a moral Providence. Never- 
theless, on one important point, both the one and the 
other have fallen behind Seneca. Their hold of the 
doctrine of a future life appears even fainter than 
his. Epictetus, indeed, hardly ventures to regard it 
at al]; Aurelius, more hopeful, more loving, more 
ardent, seems to cherish the fond aspiration, though 
he dares not assert it as a dogma.” But for this ap- 
parent falling-off a sufficient reason may be assigned. 
The later Stoics had attained a clearer idea of the 
personality of God, with a higher conception of His 
greatness and purity. They could not rest in the 
pantheism of an earlier age: immortality, in their 
view, must be personal and individual, if it exist 
at all. But the temper of the age, as of every age 
of declining civilization, was deeply infected with 
the principles of materialism: it required faith in 
the specific dogma of the Christian Resurrection to 
allay its feverish distrust in a future state of being. 
In the next century, the mellow Stoicism of these 


$ Thus Comment, isi. 18.: ov yap &rOpduwdy ti brev ris emi rd Ocia 
cuvawogopas «eb xpdtes. v. 7. on the duty of simple prayer to the 
gods. vi. 10.: oéBe, cal eioraba, xal Odie Te dcomcovrre’ 2. e. provi- 
dence. vi. 23.: ép waa: 3h Geods Ewixarov. vi. 29.: aidod Gcods. 


ba Comp. CommeRt. iv. 32., v.13, vi. 15 28., viii. 58.. x. 28. 
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amiable enthusiasts was supplanted, in turn, by the 
New Platonism, which advanced from the faint ap- 
prehension of a personal deity to a grasp of his attri- 
butes and nature; which embraced a distinct belief 
in the emanation of the soul from him, and yearned 
for reunion with him. The errors of the Alexan- 
drian School, fantastic as they were, served to pre- 

e mankind for the reception of the Gospel. Thus 
it was that Philosophy and Religion at last united on 
the solid ground of an intelligent faith in God. On 
this ground was raised the structure of the Athan- 
asian theology. The clouds and fogbanks of Plotinus 
and Porphyry, of Julian and Libanius, were replaced 
by the enduring fabric of the doctrine of the Chris- 
tian Trinity. 

Few books leave a profounder impression of 
pineeions melancholy than the Commentaries of the 
character of good Aurelius. With our knowledge of 
trons” or the circumstances under which they were 
tares" of compiled, the pangs of society around him, 

the vexations he personally suffered, and 
the lack of spiritual hope to which his own doctrines 
condemned him, it is sad rather than cheering to 
note the stern self-repression which forbids, through- 
out these private Meditations, the utterance of a 
single complaint, the heaving of a single sigh. One 
strong burst of natural feeling would be a relief to 
the reader, as it would have been doubtless to the 
writer himself. One passionate reference to the 
troubles of the empire, and the sufferings of the peo- 
ple, or to his own endurance, with its transient gleams 
of success and hopes of triumph, would have im- 
parted a more general interest to reflections which 
now address themselves only bere and there to a few 
abstract reasoners.' But no! the imperial theorist 


1 The “Commentaries” abound, however, in noble reflections on 
the duties of the ruler towards his people. Comp. vi. 29 : ph d&rosa:- 
capéins, ph Bdpps. vii. 36.: AactAindy, «b pir wpdrrew, canis 30 
Axoverr, Vi 54: To TE ophves ph cbupepor, ole TR usArlooyn cunpéper. 
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will live and die a martyr to his theory. The Chris- 
tians in the arena of Lugdunum suffered, perhaps, no 
greater torments. Nor was the temper of Aurelius 
naturally hard and unbending. It was, on the con- 
trary, almost feminine in its softness. He imbibed 
his xeligious feelings from his mother, his views of 
morals and philosophy fsom his teachers; he was 
like #vax in the hands of those he loved, and he loved 
all who showed love towards him, and some even 
who should have loved him but did not.? In his 
public career he betrayed a little weakness; in his 
domestic relations his infirmity was still more conspi- 
cuous. Even his Meditations, with their anxious 
and importunate scruples, seem to betray some want 
of decision, some littleness of view and purpose. We 
must smile at the fervour with which the wisest of 
princes exhorts himself to rise betimes in the morn- 
ing. To fix deeply in the mind the conviction of 
the vanity of earthly things, is a hard lesson for all: 
it was hard even for the slave Epictetus, harder, 
surely, for the emperor Aurelius. It is hard fora 
Christian, much harder for a Pagan; hard for those 
who look for substantial glories hereafter; hardest of 
all for such as have no hope beyond the grave; or, if 
they dare to cherish their yearning in secret, are 
forbiddem by their theories to give it utterance. 
Nevertheltéss, the constant recurrence of this theme 
in the work before us, and the variety of argument 
and illustration with which it is enforced, disclose a 
weakness which cannot be wholly overlooked.* He 
who would exact from himself and us so high a 
standard of purity and self-renunciation, while he 
hmits us so strictly to the resources of our own 


1M. Aurel. Comment. i. 8.: wapd ris pnrpds 7d GeoveBés, His 
special obligations to cach of Ins teachers, Diognetus, Rusticus, 
S®xtus of C nea, Apollonius, &c., are achnowledged in torn. 

2 Comment. v. 1.: SpOpov Stay Surdxves eeyeipp, spédxerpow orm, 
Sre dr} dv Opawov éyclPopat 

© Comment. iii. 5., iv. 3. 32. 38, Vv 33., vi. 13. 15. 34., x. 28 
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strength and virtue, discarding all the aid of a higher 
power, which even the Heathen passionately de- 
manded, should have been himself stronger, firmer, 
and more self-supporting. 

Yet once more, in justice to this paragon of 
General hope- Heathen excellence, let us remember -that 
atyatms Aurelius represents the decrepitude of his 
ae era. He is hopeless because the age is 
hopeless. He cannot rise beyond the sphere of 
ideas around him. The Heathen world Jooked for 
no renovation of a society which was visibly perish- 
ing before its face. The idea of a constant advance 
of mankind towards perfection had never formed an 
element in its aspirations; and now, when the po- 
pular notion of its degeneration was actually realized, 
it accepted its apparent destiny without a murmur. 
Even the Christians could with difficulty surmount 
these desponding anticipations. To them, also, the 
decline of society was fully manifest; nor did they 
regard the diffusion of religious truth as a means of 
cure and restoration. They believed that the Deity 
would take up his abode in the soul of the earnest 
Christian ; they were convinced of the power of at- 
taining personally the closest union with the Spirit of 
God; they gloried in the assurance of a future ex- 
altation to the mansion of their Father ia heaven, 
through the strength which He alone could furnish, 
or the change which He alone could work in them. 
And this assurance, warmly embraced, might render 
them cheerful and even triumphant amidst the pub- 
lic calamities, and in their own pains and martyr- 
doms. But they expected no general revival of 
society through the purer morality of the Gospel; no 
fructifying of the blessed seed in the bosom of an 
effete civilization. Fur such a progress and result 
no time, as they anticipated, would be allowed, fer 
the end of the world appeared to be at hand; the 
outward frame of law and order was -only upheld, in 
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their view, by the continued existence of the empire; 
stricken and shaken as that framework was, it could 
not long endure, and on its fall would follow the dis- 
solution of the divine creation, the conflagration of 
the uniyerse, the end of all things. To Justin and 
Tertpllian, to Origen and Arnobius, a revelation of 
the impending establishreent of Christianity would 
havesseemed as strange and incredible as to Aurelius 
himself. , 


In my first chapter I indicated this momentous 
revolution as the period to which I pur- 
posed to conduct my history of the Romans 
under the Empire. I had hoped to entwme with 
my relation of events, and my review of literature 
and manners, an account of the change of opinion 
by which a positive behef m religious dogmas was 
evolved fiom the chaos of doubt, v1 rose upon the 
Luins of baffled incredulity; te trace the progress of 
this moral transformation from the day when the 
High Priest of Jupiter, the head of the Roman hier- 
archy, the chief interpreter of divine things to the 
Pagan conscience, declared before the assembled 
senators that Immortality was a dream, and future 
Retribution a fable, to that when the Emperor, the 
Chief of the State, the head of the newly established 
Church of the Christians, presided over a general 
council of bishops, and affirmed at its bidding the 
transcendent mystery of a Triune Deity. But I have 
legrnt by a trial of many years to distrust my quali- 
fications for so grave a task. And other cares im- 
pede me, other duties warn me to desist. I have 
now reached the point at which the narrative of my 
great predecessor Gibbon commences, and much as 1 
regret that the crisis should be unfolded to the Eng- 
ligh reader by one who, unhappy in his school and in 
his masters, in bis moral views and spiritual train- 
ing, approachedtit, with all his mighty powers, under 
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a cloud of ignoble prejudices, I fo.bear myself from 
entering the lists in which he has long stalked alone 
and unchallenged. The work I now offer as com- 
pleted, embraces what may be loosely designated the 
constitutional period of the Roman monarchy, ex- 
tending from the gracefu] primacy of Pompeius to 
the barbarian despotism, of the son of Aurelius. 
That it should be permanently accepted as the.Eng- 
lish History of the Upper Empire is more than I 
venture to anticipate; but I shall not regret its 
being in due season supplanted, if I lead a successor 
of firmer grasp and wider vision to sift our records 
in a critical and independent spirit. 
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this means of retreat, 292 The law: ot 
miultery enforced by Domitian, vn Stl 

&siiles, the, under the empire, iy. 2t 

alu honoured by the Romans with the 
title of brothers, 1 202 xofe, 221 Ther 
asvendancy in Gaul, 242 Threatened 
by the Sequani and Arverni, 242 De- 
feated by the Sequan: and Suect, 243 
Supported by Rome, 246 The Helvetn 
march through their terntory, 277, 200 
Their fmendship with the Bou, 2s, 1. 
47 Resume their ascendancy, 1 289 
Their fideht; to Rome, 426, i. 43 Their 
divisions and vacillation, 51. Massacre 
the Roman settlers, are reduced, and 
pardoned, 53.) Revolt again 37-9 De- 
feated by Labienus,58 Coosars leniency 
to them, 69 Revolt under Julius Sa- 
crovir, Vv. 305 Suppressed by Silnus, 3% 

#/gina, its condition under Augustus, 4. 

aitna, Ligunan town of, gached, 1. 200 

48han law repealed,1 152 

ZElia Petina, marricd to and divorced by 
Clandins,+¥1 136 Narcissus recommends 
their re-marnage, 151. 

45lia Capitolina, Jerusalem occupied by the 
Homan colony of, vini. 177. 

a Fufian law srepealed by Clodius, 

flius Gallus, his cxpedition against the 
Arabiauz, iy 152, 156, 
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372 INDEX. 
45LI AGR 
hus Lamia, detained at Rome b ene pelus to obtain an agrarian law for his 
stig ord co diay er ong veterans, 160. Ccosar’s agrarian bill, 172. 
£lius Saturninus, flung from the recpalaai The law of Lucius Antonius, 
rook for « Libel ; on Saberius, v. 278. iii. 99. 
Gardens (the residence of Tigel- Agri Decumates, tithe land, under Augus- 
linus), breaking oat of the fire of Rome tua, iv. 241. Under Trajan, vii. 21. 
them a second time, vi. 347. cola, CO. Julins, commands the xxth 
Aineid’ of Slee Vv. 103. The glorification egion in Britain, vii. 322. Governs 
= the Romans and of Augustus, 103 Aguitania, 323. Becomes ernsul, 323. 
a vunontion of monarohy, 10” 104. | his daughter to Tacitus, 323 
= cation of monarchy, 104. Au-* ote. His campaigns in Britain, a3, 
shadowed forth in Aineas, 1 824. Esta orn the 
Pr beaesoly the public, and the fiscus of the and Solway, 324-326. Battle of the 
emperor, iv. 46. Grampians, 826-329., His intended cir- 
Zthopians, the, invade Egypt, and are cumnavigation of Britain, . Recalled 


rep by Petronuus, iv. 158. 

Afer. See Domitius. 

Afranius, L., Pompeian, elected consul, i 
160. Cicero'sopimon of him, 161. Wishes 
to confer on Pompeius the legation to 
Egypt, 350. Ceesar's opinion of him as a 
general, n 172. Hus cavil and miltary 
capacity, 175. His campaign in Spain, 
176 His camp near Herda, 183 Check» 
Ceesar, 186 Prepares to retreat from 
llerda, 191 Hetreate, and 1s closely 
followed by Ceesar,192 Thetwoarmies 
drawn up in battle array, 200 Capitu- 
lates to Caesar, 190-202. Re-joins Pom- 
pelus, E Satllap rs be Suspected by the Pomperan-, 

o1ns 
His death, 963, 3 366. 

Aframius Potitus, devotes his hfe for the 
recovery of the emperor Caius, v 360 
ie province of, placed under the care 

of Tubero, 11. 127. State of the province 
inspec 49, 213. opeien ot ene 213, 
216 Asmgned to A . i. 195 
Held by Lepidus, 235, 248 Commutted 
by Augustus to Statalaus Taurus, 274 
Constituted by Angustus a senatorian 
province, iv 147 Its corn-tradc, wealth, 
and tranquillity, 147. Population of the 
province in the time of Augustus, 422 
Its state 1n A.D. 17, +. 183. Exploite of 
Tacfarinas, 184. Who is defeated by 
Funus Camillus, 184 Fresh incursions 
of Tacfarinas, 303. Two legions sta- 
tioned in, 77. 
Agamemnon, a nickname of Pompeius, i. 


Pres iar pla from the supremacy of 
sa tare um, lions atationed by Ceesar at, 
ag, alain announces to Nero Agrippina’s 


pe from drowning, vi. 315. 
‘Reon Capitolinus, quinquennial contests in 


music, poetry, and uence, institated 
by Domitian, vii. 391 
a oad , taken by the Romans 


under Zélius Gallus, iv. 155. 
laws of the Gracchi, i. 10. 
eo tig the state fro law of 
concessions, 
Servilins Rulius, 104, Attempisof Pom- 


830 
Le Domitian, who 18 jealous of him, 831, 
. Has triumphal f honours, and retires 


ron penne ue pared with 
Corbulo, 384. aie death ascribed to 
Domitian, 4 


Agricola, Daleeesian, appointed to the 
command in Britain, vii. 324. Attacks 
the Caledonians, 324, 

Agrippa, M Vipsanius, his ongin and 
early career, i11. 277-280 Supports Augur- 
tus from the first, 103 Hm» destiny pre 
dicted, 108. Prosecutes Cassius for the 
murder of Cesar, 199. At Philippi, 279. 
At Perusia, 242. Advances to confront 
Antonius, 245. His victunes in Aqui- 
tania, 269 Constructs the Julian Haven, 
200-262 Defeataa Pompeian fleet, 264, 
Completely defeats Sextus Pompeias, 
266,315 His sedileship, 302-304. Com- 
mands a squadron of Octavius's fleet at 
the battieof Actiaum, 316, 322. Entrusted 
with the government of Rome during 
the absence of Ootavius, 330. <A ‘ceru- 
lean banner’ conferred on him by Octa- 
vius, 394. Said to have urged Augustus 
to resign his power, 403, iv 186. 
Governs Rome during the retirement of 
Augustus, ii. 453. Quelle a revolt iu 
Aquitania, iv. 121. fonsul and censor 
with Octavius, fii. 403, 409. Completely 
reduces Spain, iv. 119, 121. Marries 
Marcella, iii. 411 ; iv. 185. Governor of 
Rome, ii, 418. His Pantheon, 421. The 

ve successor to Auguatus, 420- 
422. military roads in Gaul, iv. 
133. Less than MarceP us, "186. 
Sent by Augustus on a mission to the 
East, 138, 224. Marries Juha,192. His 

uneasy relations with Augustus, 193, 

194, fais children by Julia, 195. He- 

presses an outbreak of the Cantabrians, 

196. Tribune, 200. His sons adopted 

Mad a play Hie 215. Visited in Syria by 

» who leads him through Judes, 
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family, 232. Completion of the hall of 
Agri 257. * Orbis Pictua,’ or 
map of the world, ill. 542; iv. 402. His 
baths at Rome, vii. 283. 
Agri Postumus, youngest child of M. 
Agrippa and Julia, hig birth, iv. 232. 
pted into the Julian family by An- 
 besorng 289. His mental and bodily 
323. Banished to Planasia, 325 
Reporte? visit of Augustus to him, 356, 
$57. Put to death on the accession of 
kiooa: Ges ons the fal 218 
ppa, @emens the false, v. 215. 
oe gon of Berenice. See Herod 
Agrippa. 
Agrippina, daughter of Agmppa and Julia, 
married to Germanicus, 1v. 328, 353; v 
148. Her masculine spirit, 147, 160, 317. 
Awakens Tiberius’s jealousy by her ad- 
drees to the legonaries, 160, 162. Her 
numerons family, 150. Accompanies 
Germanicusto the East, 189. Plancina’s 
rivalry, 189. Dying charge of German- 
icus to her, 19d. Comes to Rome with 
his remains, 202. Praises and acclama- 
tions lavished on her and her children 
by the people, 206, Enmity of Tibenus 
and Seanus to her, 318. Her rnin 
plotted by Sejanus, 330. Quarrel with 
Tiberius, 330-332. Suspicions against 
her installed by Seyanus, 333) = Tibernus 
complains of her to the senate, 356. She 
1s banished to Pan 357. Starves 
herself, 382. Her remains excluded from 
the mausoleum of the Csssar-, but subse- 
quently honourably interred by Cauus, 
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Agrippina, daughter of Germanicus and 
Agrippina, marred (1) to Cnspus Pas- 
sienus, Vi. 265, (2) to L. Domitius, by 
whom she has Nero, v. 3906, vi 264. 
Exiled by Caius, 84. Recalled by Claudi- 
us, 97, 105,144. Her son Lucius Domi- 
tins (Nero), 160 Her feud with Mes- 
salina, 161. Indecague with the freedmen 
of Claudius against Messalina, 103, 169, 
177. Her memoirs, 162 Her ambition 
and artifices, 178. Betroths Octavia to 
Nero, and gains over Vitelling, 173, 183 
Her marriage with Clandius, 181. Re- 
calls Seneca from exile, 183. Cauaes the 
death of Lollia, and the exile of Cal- 
purnia, 184. Pallas, her paramour, 184. 
Courta the army, and founds Colonia 
Agrippinensis, 1 Affects to be a 
partner in the empire, 187. Her in- 
creasing infinence, 189, 192. Procures 
the condemnation of Statilius Taurus, 
198. Her farther triumphs, 195, Em- 
ploys dvlatora against Domitia Lepida, 
who is executed, 196. Poisons Clandius, 
198, Her measures for the succession of 
NerS, 200. Preaent at the exhibition of 
the British captives at Rome, 244. Her 
education of Nero, 260 ppoints Bur- 
thas and Senega his tut Ts, 207. Con- | 
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— Bhi ggg = for infinence over 

n, ° eF arrogance, 278. 
Seneca and Burrhus combine her, 
279. She quarrels with Acte, 280. Dis- 
grace of Pallas, aad alarm and menaces 
of Agrippina, 283. Her dissension with 
Nero, and spinted defence of herself, 
290-294, The charges against her de- 
clared unfounded, 293 Detested by the 
Homans, 311. Intrigues of Poppea 
against her, 312 MHetires from court, 
313 Failure of an attempt to destroy 
eed 314. Her murder and burial, 316- 


Akiba, the rabbi, his typical character, 
vii. 173 Nominates Barcochebas to the 
cluefship of the Jewish people, 175. Has 
cruel death, 176 

soar Cesar’s Gaulish legion so named, 
1 

Alba, houce of Pompeuus at,1 187, 11.119 
Sides with Augustus, 1i1. 143, 144. Dom1- 
tian 3 villa at, vii 37% 

Albani, the, submit to Trajan, vin 160 

Albici, the, aid the Massihans against the 
Ceerarians, 1. 190, 205. 

tones his attempt on Spain, and death, 
wh 106, 

Albucilla, wife of Satrius, executed for 
Majestas, v 388, 389. 

Alcantara, Trajan’s bridge at, vu 52. 

-Alesia, its site, siege, and capture, by 
Ceesar, 11 63-06. 

Alexander the Great, his statue at Gades, 
196 Answer of the Ganlish cheftams 
to him, 237. His tomb at Alexandna 
visited by Cesar, un. 315. And by Au- 
gustus, 11. 854. Germanicus compared 
to him, v. 197. 

Alexander, son of Antonius and Cleopatra, 
the kingiioms of Armenia, Parthia, and 
Media assigned by Antonius to, 111. 295. 
Retrothel to Jotape, daughter of the 
king of Media, 30. 

Alevander Tiberius, prefect of Egypt, de- 
clares for Vespasian, vii 115. The 
~ cond procurator in Judea, 193. 

Alexander, son of Anstobolus, carried by 
Pompems to Rome, iii. 374. Put to 
death, 377. 

Alexander, son of Herod the Great, re- 
stored to liberty, 1v. 224. Put to death 
hy his father, 284. 

Alexandna Julius, takes part in the reduc- 
tion of Seleucia, vili. 163, 164. 

Alexandria and the Alexandnans give law 
to Egypt. i 375. The Alexandriang 
contemptible as a soldiery, 376. Conflict 
between them and Csosar’s h 

Their character, 316. Rise against 

Cresar, 316. Who burns the Egyptian 

fleet and, accidentally, part of the h- 

brary, 317. Submission of the Alexan. 

drians to Ceesar, 322. Extravagant 

condnet of Antonius at Alexandria, ii) 

292. The city deacribed, 298,300. En- 
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bad a in, 353. pace of Papi 
nicipal pri 


Zealots from Jerusalem, viii. 140. The 
city visited by Hadrian, 315. 
of its university, 234. Harctrian’s ac- 


count of the people, 236. Their ingra- 
tatude to him, 239,240. Dion Chrysos- 
tom’s ‘ Oration on the Alexandrians, 240. 

Aliso, a Roman station near the Rhine, 
erected by Drusus, iv. 246. Varus fails 

to reach it, 348. Abandoned by its gar- 

rison, 349. Its pomtion, start — 

Alledius proposes to he marriage 
of uncle and niece, ist 

Allia, a name of evil omen, i. 193. 

Alhes, Roman, comprehension of, in the 

Allobroges, intercourse of the Catilinarian 
conspirators, with the, 1,115. Defeated 


by Fabius, 201. Absorbed into the 
Prownee, 202, Send envoys to Rome and 


reveal Catalina’s offers to Cicero, 215, 
216 Resist and are subdued, 217. Their 
termtory, 222. Geneva, their frontier- 
town, 251. The Helvetii determine to 
force their way through the terntory 
of the Allobroges, 251. Defeated by 
Pomptinus, 259. Compelled by Caesar to 
furnish provisions to the Helvetii, 264 
Their endeavours to prevent Cresar trom 
croesing the Rhone, ik. 60. 

Almo, the river, the ‘ mother of the gods’ 
of the Gauls, vi 297. 

Alpinalns, J ulius, the Belvenss chief, put 

Pies death by erste vil. Si . 
ps, operations or secu bard 
the passes Lares sof th, TeML The Pennin 

Alps, i. 
Ambriani, a Belgian aie join the con- 
e Romans, 


i, 281. 
Submit to Ceesar, one. 
Ambillati, the, join a maritime confede- 
Ceosar, i. 307. 


racy against 
Ambiorix, brag of the Bburones, i. 421. 
the Romans, 421. polar oho 
ae craft, 421. a, 
422. Surrounds 
His defeat and escape, 430. Cecsar 
forth in questof him, 431, Elodes Ceesar, 
435 Leads the remnant of the Ebu- 
rones, fi. 71. 
Ambrones, the, destroyed by Marius, 1. 210. 
Arphipous, camp of the triumvirs at, iil, 


, , the, of the Romans. &ce 


Am 
Ampius, preven ee robbing 


ted by Ceesar 
the temple of Ephesua, ii. 317 


a 


INDEX. 


ANT 


Amyntas, minister and general of Deio- 
tarus, receives the throne of Pisidia from 
Antonius, iti. 954. Se ae: Antonius 


and joins the 31 

the scnatorian ny ad Antonina, iv. 
167. Oonfirm is kingdom by 
Augustus, 167. 


Ananas, or Annas, h priest of Jern- 
salem, a chief of the Herodians, vii. 202, 
Insuited and menaced by the Zealots, 

¢. 222, Murdered by them, 224. 

Ancalite, a British Tribe, submit to Cresar, 


. 417. 
Ancestors, wax effigies “ of distinguished 
Romans, iv 66, 
Ancona, Trajan’s arch at, villi. 52. 
ee Sia monument of Augustus at, iv. 


Andi, a tribe of Gauls, compelled to submit 
to the Romans, i. 298, 306. Revolt of, 
suppressed, v. 305, 
Anglesey, rout of the Druids by Suetonius 
Panillinus in, 


Anicius Cerealis proposes a a temple 
Nero, vi. 370. Pat to death by him, 88%. 

Anicetns, Nero’s commander of the * fleet 
at Misenum, undertakes the murder of 
Agrippina, vi, 314, 316. Pretends an 
intrigue with Octavia, 840. 

Bare preetor, his proscription and death, 


Annoalis lex, hi. 186. 
se lg oe Cinna’s widow, divorced by Piso, 


87. 

Annzan family, raised to the consulate by 

the Cresars, vii. 10 note 

Anteins, suspected by Nero, ag a friend of 
Agrippina’s, vii. 21. 

Antigones, son of Aristobulus, carried by 
Pompcius as a hostage to Rome, iii. 374. 
Invades Palestine with the aid of the 
Parthians, 379. Becomes master of Je- 
rusalem, 380. Executed by Antoniu:, 
with unusual atrocity, 881. 

us, taken by ti tins as his modcl, 


Antimach 
viii. 79. 

Antinous, Hadrian's favourite, his death, 
vill. 239, 

Antioch, description of, v.14. Second to 
Alexandra alone in its grandeur ant 
population, 15. The great earthquake 
at, vili.155. Hadrian's vialt to Antioch, 
242. Which d him with ite frivo- 
lity and lceent cae 242, Hadrian 
insulted by the citizens, 24% 

sarc ce ing of Commagene, sues or 
permission to wear the Roman toga, i. 
378 note. Joins St Gone in the civ 
war, ii. 239. gar -sea sod 4 
Ventidius and aftorwards ietoning tt 
256. Put to death, iv, hair na, hs 


Antiochus, restored by 
ee ae of Commagene, ra 114, 
ports Vespasian, vii. 11 

Antiochus Astaticns king of Syria, de 
throned by Pompelus,/. 136. 


INDEX, 


ANT 


Antiochus Epiphanes, his attempts to Hel- 
lenize tne Jews, lil. 364. His buildings 
at Athens, v. 9. 

Antipater, the Idumean, appointed by 
Pompeius, minister of Hyrcanus, iii. 
ha 75. His ascendancy in Palestine, 
37. 

Antipater, son of Herod the Great, put to 
death by his father, iv. 284. 

Antipolis (Antibes), besieged by the Ligu- 
rians, #199 Taken from the supremacy 
of Massilia, iv. 128. 


Antistin, divorced by Pompeius at Sulle’s 


conimafid,1 87. 

Antistius, propreetor In Spain, i. 96. 

Antistius, preeto®, exiled for lampooning 
Nero, vi. 330-331. 

Antistins, T., joins Sextus Pompeins, bat 
finally abandons him, hii 270, 

Antistins Labro. Labro 

Antonia, mother of Germanicns, divulges 
the conspiracy of Scranus nst tne 
hfe of Tiberins, v 366. stinctions 
conten upon her by the emperor Cain, 
vi 19 

Antonia, daughter of Claudius by lia 
Petina, her marriage with Cnseus Pom- 
peius Magnus, vi. 136. 

Anronine column at Rome, described, vii 
345 


Antonine period of Roman history, its 
character, v11 254. Improperly hmuited 
to the reigns of Pius and Aurciius, it 
should commence with Vespaman and 
extend to the death of Alexander Se. crus, 
2\4. 

Antoninns, T Aurelius, chosen by Hadrian 
for his successor, villi, 253. Reqnired by 
Hainan to alopt M. Annins Verus and 
I, Verns, 253 His family names, 26. 
His surname of Pius, 262. His carly 
career and character, 262. Unanimous 
testimony of antiqnity to his virtues, 
265,268 Tronbles in his reign from the 
Jewa, Daci, Alani, Britons, Ke, 205 
Hs paternal &Q) ernment, buildings, and 
laws, 207-271, His indulgence to the 
Christians, hia mildness, and domestic 
hfe, 271, 274 Marmes his daughter 
Faustina to M. Aurchua, 261,270. Nu- 
merous busts and medals of him, 27% 
His composure in death anid last wat h- 
wa, 279% Fpoch of Antoninus sur- 
veyed, 280,720, Wall of Antoninus, 266 
The itinerary of Antoninus, 268 = (Crle- 
brated jurteconsuita who fluurished m 
hi: reign, 271. 

Antoninus, Caracalla, decree of, commnn- 
cates the Roman franchise ty all subjects 
of the empire, vill. 290. 

Antonius, Cains, becomes consul, in con- 
junction with Cicero, i 112. 

An@onius Primus, leads Vespastan’s forces 
intoTtaly, vii.123. Disregardia the orders 
of V an end Mucianus, 124. De- 
feate Vitellians a®Bedriacum, 124. 
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Permits, if he does not command, the 
sack and burning of Cremona, 124. 
Crosses A es and offers terms 
to Vitellins, 129 Marches along the 
Flaminian Road, to the gates of Rome, 
and storms the city and the pretorian 
camp, 137-138. Claims the slaves and 
furniture of the palace, and sets up 
Domitian as Cesar, 142. Pretorian in- 
Sp en era 
y Mu us, . treated 
by Vespasian, 152. 4 
Musa app 
successfully in the case of Augustus, but 
pom ocomtully in that of Marcellus, 1v. 


Antonins, C , uncle of the triumvir, 1m- 
peached by Cesar, i. 90. 

Cicero, 1.112 Suspected of privity to 
Catilina’s designs, 113. His tardy move- 
ments against Catilina, 128. 

! Antonuus, C., younger brother of the tn- 
umv'r, commands the Ceesarian forces 
in Illyricum, fi 218. Defeated and goes 
over with all his forces into the service 
of the consnis, 219 His detachment 
afided to the Pompeian forces, 241. Be- 
comes pretor, 11. 62 note, 77. Declara- 
tion of Octayins made before him, 109, 
Shut up in Apollonia by Brutus, 162. 
ee by Brutus, who spares bis life, 

Antonius, Julius, second son of the tn- 
umvir, marmed to Marcella, danghter of 
Octaviq, in. 344 nole, 1v 195, 247 note. 
Put to death by Augustus for intriguing 
with Julia and for treason, 279 His 
name not erased from the Fasti, 281. 

Antonius, Lucius, brother of the triumvir, 
tribune, in 62 role, 77. His agrarian 
law, 99. Left by his brother to watch 
Mutina, 171. Becomes consul in BO. 41, 
240 Rises against Octavips, 240. As- 
sumes thesurnameof Pietas, 241. Effects 
a combination against Augustus, 241. 
Ts blockaded in Perusia, capitulates, and 
is spared, 242, 243. 

Antoninus M , son of Antonius and Falvia, 
put to death, 111 344. 

Antonius, M , Ceesar s officer in Belginm, i: 
7%. Questor, 116, Elected to a seat in 
the College of -Augurs, 116. And tm- 
bine, 117. Flees to Ravenna, 120. Con- 
vohcs a meeting of the senate, 167. In 
charge of Italy,178, 320 280, 233. 
to allow Cicero t cove Italy, 221. 
(ivros.scurmious d ations against 
him, 221, Charged by Cresar with tard- 
ness, 202, Prevents Libo from obtaining 
supphes, 253. Crosses the Adriatic with 
the second division, 258. Appointed 
master of the horse to Cesar, 830. Re- 

resses the intrigues of Dolabella, 330. 

lis private irregularities, 339. Pur- 
chases Pompeius's house on the Palatine, 
339. His resentment against Cesar, 4! 
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ANT 


Marries the notorious Fulvia, 416. Be- 
comes consul, 436. adiadem, 
442. Bad to have conspired against him, 
446. His t after Ceesar’s death, iii. 
49 Obtains 8 Papers and treasure, 
and combines with Lepidus, 57. Seizes 
the public treasure and convenes a meet~ 
ing of the senate, 62, nag ge be the 
people to overawe thesenate, 66 Obtains 
the ratification of Ceesar’sa acts, 06-68. 
His able use of his position, 71-77. En- 
tertains the conspirator Cassius,74 Re- 
assures the senate of his moderation, 90 

Accepts Dolabella as his colleague 1n the 
consulship, 93. His funeral oration over 
Ceesar, 83-86. Abolishes the dictator- 
ship, 98. Puts the impostor Hei ophilus 
to death, 96 Begins to use the authority 
of Ceesar’s papers for his own ends, 96 

His connection with the forgeres of 
Faberius, 97 Secures his personal safety 
by means of a body-guard, 98 Obtains 
a new assignment of lands in Campania 
to the veterans, 99 His interview with 
Octavius, 100 Obtains Syma for Dola- 
bella and Macedoma for himself, 117 

His intrigues to get the Cisalpine from 
Decimus Brutus, and the legions destined 
for the Parthian war,128 Unpopular 
with the Cesarians, 129 His hollow 
reconclhation with Octavius, 129 Ob- 
tains from the people an exchange of 
provinces, 130. Attacked by Calpur- 
niu» Piso in the senate, 132 Inveigh- 
against Cicero in the senate,135 Rephe- 
to Cicero’s first Philippic, 139 His 
quarrel with Octavius, 139 His sever- 
ities at Brundisium, 149 Returns to 
Rome and complains of Octavius to the 
senate, 143. Abandoned by two of his 
legions, who go over to Octavius, 141 


Prepares to expel Decimus Bratus from 
the Cisalpine, 140-145 Cicero s second, 


third, fourth, and fifth Philippics, 145, 
151, 154, Besieges Brutus in Mutinn, 
153, 159 Commussioners sent to nero- 
tiate with hjm, 156 Who return with 
demands from him, 159. Umion of the 
consuls with Octavius to reheve Decimus 
in Mutina, 167. Antonius’s reply to Ci- 
cero's invectives, and Cicero’s rejoinder, 
109. E the forces of Pansa at 
Forum Gallorum,171. Crosses the Alps, 
178. Joms Lepidus, 181. His confer- 
ence with Octavius and Lepidus, and 
formation of the second triumvirate, 193 
Organizes with Octavius and Lepidus the 
proscription, 196-198 Fixes the head 
and hands of Cicero on the Rostra, 206 
Hys cruelty and that of his wife Fulvia, 
214. Defeats Cassius at Philippi, 222- 
228. Sends the body of Iirntus to Ser- 
vilia, 231. Undertakes the suljugation 
of the Eastern provinces, 234. His exac- 
tionsin Asia Minor,235. His first meet- 
ing with Cleppatra. follows her to 


INDEX. 
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Alexandna, 257-238 Intmgues with 
Sextus Pompeius and Domitius against 
Octavius, 245 Death of his wife Fulvia, 
244. His marriage with Octavia, 244 
The Eastern provinces and the Parthian 
war assigned to him, 249. Leaves Rome 
for the Kast, 253. Passes the winter 1 
Athens, 254 His extravagant behaviour 
there, 254. Appears off Brundizium with 
three hundred sail, but forbidden by Oc- 
tavius to land, 262. Furnishes Octavius 
with a hundred and thirty ships, 262. 
The triumvirate renewed forga second 
period of hve years,263 Leaves Octayin 
in Italy, 268 His s sappeton intunacy 
2 


with Cleopatra, 277, , 287. His tarat 
expedition to Parthia, 288. Enters Me- 
dia Atropatene, 288. His disastruus 


retreat, 289. Returns to Cleopatra, 290. 
Prepares for another expedition against 
the Partihnans, 291. Men and money 
brought by his wife Octavia, 291. <An- 
tonlus refuses to see her, 291 Ifis 
triumph at Alexandria, and extravagant 
conduct there, 292, 298 His amicable 
relations with Octavius, 302 His final 
rupture with Octasins, $04 Their angry 
recriminations, $0). Courts the alliance 
of the king of Parthia, 305. Winters at 
Samos with Cleopatra, 307. Recelves 
the fugitive consuls, and proclaims him- 
self their protector, 309. Divorces Oc- 
tavia, 310, 312 Dese by Plancus 
and [itius, who divulge the contents of 
lus will, 310, 311. Indignation of the 
Romans against lium, Jl! His prepar- 
ations for war, 313 His armamenta 
compared with those of Octavius, 315. 
His strong position at Actium, 318. 
Prepares to engage the Octavians, 319. 
Detection among his officers and allics, 
319. Determines, by Cleo 8 advice, 
to withdraw to Egypt, 320. Has flight 
with Cleopatra to Alexandria, 326. Sur- 
render of his army tg Octavius, $27, 
Refused admission inte Parwtonium,'}i2. 
His dexpair and revela at Alexandria, 
344. Thesociety of ‘Inimitable Livers,’ 
334. Challenges Octavius, 336 Mortally 
wounds himself on the false report of 
Cleopatra’s death, and expires in her 
arms, 337 His royal reqpbeg and 
character, 347, 348. The ‘ Loves UI An- 
tony and Cleopatra,’ 348. His conduct 
in Palestine, 580, 383 


Antonius Saturninus, commander of the le- 


gions in Upper Germany, revolts against 
oo is routed and slain, vil 350- 
ty 


Antyllus, eldest son of M. Antonius and 


Falvia, put to death, iil, 344. 


Apamea, city of, taken by C. Basana, ii. 


383. Its condition inthetimeof Af gus- 
tus, ¥. 13. Injured by an earthquake, 
vi. 195. Ita, cause pleaded by young 
Nero, 195, ; 
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Apaturius, a dancer, afavourite of Poppa, 
vi. 451. 

Apicata, wife of Scjanus, discloses to Tibe- 
rius the story of the murder of Drusus, 
v 375 

Apis, oracle of, consulted by Germanicuy, 
v 19.5 

Apocoloryntosis, ‘the Pumkinfication,’ 
Seneca’s satire on (Claudius, vi 205 

Apollo, Worsinp of, in Gaul, under the 
name of Belenus,1 2%1 
Augustig, on the Palatine hill, iv 72 
Silence Of Ins orndle at Delphi ascribed 
to the wickedness of the Nerunian age, 
vi 421 bd 

Apollodorus, the architect, and the emperor 
Hadrian, story of, vin 2v1 

Apollonia, Cesar at, 11 278, in 171 

Apollonius of Tyana, a diviner and than- 
matiige, vu J68 Convicted of machi- 
nations against Domitian, and resides at 
Ephesus,407 Assueinition of Domitian 
revealed to him,413 Theli:feor romance 
of Apollonins by Plulostratus, yin 228 

Apologista, the Christian, of the second 
century, vi. 231 

Aponius, commands the republican insur- 
gents in Spain, uf 369 

ADpian *The Queen of Ways,’ described, v. 
2 —2: . 

Appian, the historian, compared with Plu- 
tarch, vni 84 


3 

Appius Claudius, brother of P Clodius, 
elected consul, 1 378 Has venality and 
rigour as censor, ii. 112. Lndeavours to 
expel Curio the younger from the senate, 
11d. Consults the oracle at Delphi, 205 
His death, 273. 

Appius Silanus, head of the Junian house, 
destroyed by Messalina, vi 14. 

Apuleia lex de Majestate, v 248. 

Apuleia Varilia, granddaughter of Octavia, 
oo gtilty of adultery and bani-hed, + 
Apuletus, tribung of the people, defends 

Cicero, iii. 170 ~ Elected consul 452 
Apuleius, 8 , obtains the last triumph over 
the Iberiana, i.. 118. 


Apulian mountains, character of the shep- | 


herds of the, i. JY nofe. 

Aqua Marcia, description of the, . 19, 22 

Aqueextias (Aix), discovery of the me- 
dicinal springs at, and foundation of the 
Roman city, | 201, The Teutones de- 
feated by Marius near, 210 

Aqueducta, seven at Rome in the reign of 
Augustus, v. 19 Appia, 22. Crabra, 
21,83. Marcia, 19,22, vil 7. 

Aquileia, 1. 365. 

Aquilius, tribune, supports the opponents 
of Coesar, i. . 

Aqu@®iua, how put to death by Mith: idates, 
i. 30 note, 


A. ulnu M. ine the conspiratorg in the 
‘Capitol, iii’ 55. 


capito 
Aquitani, orig& of the, {1 220 Ther 


Temple of, of 
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dwelling-place, 220 Submit to the Ro- 
mans, 312. Revolt, but chastised by 
Agrippa, iv. 121 

Aquitania, existinggmonuments of Drud- 
as i. 233 Campaign of P Craseng 
in, 312 

Arabia, expedition of ADlius Gallus into, 
iv 152. Conquests in, by Cornehus 
Palma, vin 47, Itseommercal emporia 
long attached to the empire, 48. 

Arabs, the, chastised by Gabinius, 1. 374 

Arar (Saone) river, 1 207 

Archelaus, a competitor for the hand of 
Berenice, queen ot Egypt, 1 376. 

Archelaus, made king of Cappaflocia by 
Marcus Antonius,iv 168 His dominions 
enlarged by Augustus, 169 Founds the 
Cappadocian Sebaste 169. His death at 
Rome, v 177 His kingdom formed into 
a Roman province, 178, 417 

Archelauz, son of Herod the Great, has 
the kingdom of Judea, with Samanaand 
Idumea, v 417 Dniscontented with his 
portion, 418 Huis dicgrace and bam-h- 
ment, 413 

Architecture, domestic, of the Romans, v. 
45 Matenalsof which their houses were 
constructed, 46 Their style of temple 
architecture, 4b The two classes of 
dwellings, the domus and the insule, 47 
The mansions of the nobks, 47 The 
c+bins of the poorer citizcns, 48 

Ardaenna, forest of, i 433. 

Ardvunnt,a Ganlish daty , 1lentified with 
Diana, ivy 138 

wea a Belge tribe, their terntory, 
1. 2 

Aruus, the Alexandnan philosopher, ac- 
cumpanies Octavius in his entry into 
Alexandria, fi 339 Counsels Augnstus 
to put Crsanion to death, 1u 359. 

Arciate, or Arelas (Arles), legions stahoned 
at, 1 Lh 

Arenacum (Arnheim 7), on the old Rhine, 
vi 182 

Armictum, the grove of, inhabited by 
artizins, ¥ 37 

Anminum, its ovenpation by Cesar, a de- 
claration of War,1 132 The three great 
converging reads to 1t, 142) Given up 
to the eldiers by the Triamvirs, un. 19% 

Ariobarzanes I] , king of Cappadocia, pro- 
tected by Cicero 1 92. An ally of Pom- 
pens, 259 submits to Causar, 324, His 
hingiom suzed by Pharnaces, 624 

Aniovistus, hing of the Suev1, mvited into 
Gaul by the sequani,: 240,243 Solicits 
the alhance of Rome, and receives the 
title of ‘ Friend and Ally,’ 245, 246. De- 
mands lands from the Sequani, 247 Fis 
tyranny over the Ganls, 267. Refuses 

Yecars terms, 20% Their conference, 

273 lcfeated and compelled to cruss 
the Rhine, 274 

Aristide. tus apology for the Christians 
nmeeneal by Hadman, vii 282. 
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Aristo, Claudius, case of, vin. 64. 

Aristo, T., the jurisconsult, causes of his 
suicide, villi 110 

Aristobulus, younger brother of Hyrcanus, 
assumes the title of Inng,i. 186. Deposed 
by Pompeius, 137. 

Aristobulus, son of Hyreanns, the first to 
assume the title of king in Judea, in 
374. Brought to Rome by Pompeius, 
374 Poisoned, 376 

Aristobulus, brother of Mariamne, drowned 
by Herod's contrivance, hii 382. 
Anstobulus, son of Herod, his hberty ob- 
tained by his father, iv. 224. Put to 
death by his father, 284. His dren 
in Rome, vi 3. 

» general result of the struggle 
between democracy and, v. 227. The 
balance trimmed by the tact of Angustns, 
228. More logical character of the policy 
of Tacitus, 228. 

Armenia, war of Lucullus with, 1i 12 
Attacked by M Antonius, hii 285. Part 
of it ceded to Parthia, 305 Under the 
protection of Rome,iv 175 Affairs of 
Armenia m BC 6-1,182 And in A.D 
18, ¥. 191. Receives a king from Ger- 
manicus, 191, Ite condition at the close 
of the reign of Augustus, 416 Invaded 
by the Parthians, and defendel by Cor- 
bulo, vn 22 Its king, Timdates, does 
homage to Nero, 26, vi 153 Inter- 
ference of the Parthians with Armenia, 
15% Declared by Trajan the vassal of 
Rome, 154 Trajan’s expedition into, 
156. Both the Armenias annexeil to the 
Roman empire, 157,169 Relinqnished 
by Hadrian, 171. Protected from Parthia 
by Antonius Pius, 267 Revival of the 
Parthian claims, 328 Rescued by the 
generals of M Aurelius, who assames 
the title of Armeniacus, 328 

Arminius, the Cheruscan, educated at 
Itome, 1v 345 Devotes himself to the 
liberation of Germany, 345 Destroys 
Varns and three legions, 346-319 Le- 
eicges Segestes, v 157. Attacked by the 
Romans under Germanicus, 159 = His 
unsuccessful attack on Ca-cina, 159. His 
parley with his brother Flavius, 164. 
Defeatel by Germanicus, 167-169 His 
war with the Suev1 and 7darcomanni, 
1“9-181 Defeats Maroboduus,181. Iiis 
death and character, 182, 183. 

Armorica, the first known inhabitants of, 
1 225 Closc nmon of its tmbes, and 
their affinity with those of the northern 
coast of Gaul, i 226. Subjugated, but 
again rcbcl against Rome, J06, Dss- 
persed, 426. Held in check by Duratius 
the Picton, if. 71, Becomes a portion of 
the Lugdunensis, iv. 130. 

on ny ama ak introduced by Camillus, 
Army , the command of the national army 
retained by the nobles, i. 79. Abolition 


em See 
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of tie property qualification of recruita, 
8&0 note Readiness of tre settled veterans 
of Sulla for tumult and revolt, 81. Panic 
in Ceesar’s army in Gaul, 269. Oompo- 
sition of Ceesar’s legions, 275. Compa- 
rison between Romans and Gauls as 
soldiers, 299 The Roman method of 
fighting, 300. Composition of Creear‘s 
legions, ii 107. Mntiny among his sol- 
diers at Placentia, 226. Carefy! training 
of the Roman soldier, 266. The Roman 
body armour, 292 Disaffection of Cesear’s 
veterans in Compania, 331,,342. Theo 
mutiny quelled, 343 Decay of military 
discipline among the. Romans, ii. 44. 
The military oath of obcdience taken to 
theemperor as general of the armies, 434, 
435 Establishment of a Roman standing 
army, iv 31. The emperor’s bod -guard 
and garrison of the aty,32. Vay and 
length of service of the legionanes, 3}. 
Numbers of the imperial military esta! 
lishment, 35. Limits of military scrvice 
determined by Augustus, 223 Troops 
aml fortifications by which the Pax 
Romana was secured, 426. Discontent 
of thelegions in Pannonia, v. 142. Dru- 
sus sent to quell the mutiny, 142. Mu- 
tiny among the legions on the Rhine, 
14%. Quelled by Germanicus, 145. Sta- 
tions of the legions under Tiberius, 277, 
The urban and pretorian cohorts, 279 
The discipline of the legions strenuously 
maintained by Tiberius, 279. Stations 
of the presidiary legions in Britain, v1, 
218 Mode of raising and pay of the le- 
mionaries and of the preetorian cohorts, 
Vil lo, 16 Attitudeof the lemonsand thar 
‘luefs in the provinces at the commence- 
ment of the reign of Galba, 57. J)a- 
charge of the prretorians and disposal of 
the Othonian legions by Vitellus, 108 
Maihtary disturbance at Ticinum, 109 
Re embodiment of the pretorian andl 
urban guards, 121. Mutinyon the Rhine, 
and break-up of a Roman army, 169 
Favour shown by Domitian to the army, 
389, Doubtful attitude of the Jegions at 
the accession of Nerva, vui. 4. The tone 
of society corrupted by the solhery in 
the ragn of Trajan, 114. The die ipline 
of the ariny maintained by Hadriqny, 202 
State of the protoriansand of the regular 
aimy during the Flavian era, 311 Mer- 
cenary character of the regulary army, 
312, Tclaxation of discipline, 312 
Eineluments of service, 312. Perma- 
nence of the constitution of the legion, 
314 Roman system of defence, J15. 
Anxicty of the emperors gencrally to 
repress the military spiritof the soldiery, 
Jl. Tho emperors the champions of 
the arminy, and the senate finally Uver- 
powered by the soldiers, 318. Pestilence 
spread by thg army on its return from 
the Kast, 332. - 
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* Arpinum, birthplace of Marius and Cicero, | 
vi. 277. 


Arecomici, akin to the Belgss, 1. 235 

Arretium, seized by M. Antonius for Cesar, 
ii 142 Held for Augustus, iii. 144. 

Arria, the elder, and , story of, vi. 
149, 394. 

Arrin, the younger, her suicide, vi. 394; 
vi. 113. Commended by Pliny, 111 

Arna, mofier of M Antoninus, vin 260 

Arruntius, L , designated by Augustus as 


a possible competitor for the empire, v. ' 


133. Hf history and death, 387-389 

Arsaces, founder of a race of Parthian 
kings, i: 2 bd 

Arvacidm, fonndation of the dynasty of 
the, ii. 2. Obnoxious to their Persian 
subjects, 5. 

Arsinod, sister of Cleopatra, to the 
throne, ii. 317,318. Induces Ganymedes 
to assassinate Achillas,318 Taken pri- 
soner by Oresar,322. Led in triumph b 


him, 374. Put to death by Antonius, iii. 
338 

Artabanus, seizes the throne of Armenia, 
v 416. mpelled to flee into Hyrcania, 


but subsequently restored, 417. 

Artabazes, or Artavasdes, king of Armenia, 
his aulvice to Craasus slighted, li. 12, 15. 
Attacked by Oroder, king of Parthia, 18. 
Denouneed by Crassus as a traitor, 18. 
Comes to terms with Orodes, 25. 
daughter marries the Parthian Pacorus, 
26. Di-affected to Rome, 91. Deserts 
Antonius in Media, fil, 288. Revenge 
planned by Antonius, 290. Surrenders 
to Antonius, and Jed in chains through 
Alexandria, 293. Put to death by Cleo- 
patra, 331 

Artavasdes, king of Media Atropatene, 
besieged in Pranepa by Antonius, ii 28S. 
Reconciled with Antonius, 290. Obtains 
from him a share of Armenia, and fur- 
nishes him th cavalry, 305. His 
daughter Jotape betrothed to Alexander, 
son of Antoniug and Cleopatra, 306. 

Artaxata, capital of Media, on the Araxcs, 
fi. 29! Burnt bv Corbulo, vil. 23. 
Taken by Statius Prisens, vii. 326. 

Artaxias, son of the Armenian Artavasdes, 
massacres all the Romans in his kingdom, 
iv.@74. Puta himeelf under the protec- 
tion of Parthia, and murdered by his 
subjects, 174, 175. 

hia hae the philosopher, banished, 
vu ° 

Artemion, leads a sanguinary revolt of the 
Jews in Cyprua, vill. 167 

Aitemis, templo of, at Ephesus, its prisi- 
leges of sanctuary, iv. 163. 

Arulenus Rusticus, hunted to death, vii. 


4e. 

Arverni, the, defeated by Fabius Maximue, 
1.201, Treated with consideration, 202 
The head of the great Goufederation of 
the Gall, 2200 Theirawelling place, 221, 
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Lose their ascendancy, 242,280. Join the 
league of Vercingetorix, ii. 44. Invasion 
of their territory by Cecsar,48, 51. Sut- 
d Cresar’s sword in one of their 
temples, but are“defeated by him, 62. 
ao prisoners liberated by Ceesar, 

3 e 

Arx, the, or citadel, of Rome, v 30. 

Ascalon, its Greek writers, iii. 369 

Agciburgium, taken by Civihs, vii. 166 

Asconins Laheo, Nero's , vi 296, 

Asculum, taken by Ceecar, 1i 145. 

Asia, province of, i, 20 The political 
organisation of the reyrion of Lower Asia, 
iv 160. This province the earhest acqui- 
sition of the republic east of the Zigean, 
161. Ita extent, disuion imto regions 
and conventus, 162 Arrangements of 
Augustus for its government, 163 Its 
vassal kings, and their subeervience to 
the chiefs of the Roman state, 165. 
Population of the Roman provinces of 
Asia, 422. State of the cities of Asia, 
Greck and Macedoman, mm the time of 
Augustus, v. 12, 15. Eleven cities of 
Asia contend for the honour of making 
Tiberius their tutelar divinity, 333. 

Asiaticus, freedman of Vitellus, viz, 121. 
Crucified, 145 

Asiaticus Valenus See Valerius. 

Asinius Gallus, son of Asimius Polho, desig: 
nated by Augustus as a possible com- 
petitor for the empire, v. 133. His 
question tu Tiberius in the senate, 140 
Marries Vip:ania, the divorced wife of 
Tiberius, 8340 Cruelly treated by Tibe- 
rius, 300, 

Asinius Gallus, son of the above, his abor- 
tive attempt on the hfe of Claudius, v 
lot note 

Asinius Pollio See Pollio. 

aancuees family, cut off by Herod, iit. 
4 bP 

ait a sophist his teaching at Athena, 
Vhinr 224 

a\sprenas prevents Arminius from crossing 
the Rhine, iv 349 

Assassination, prevalence and publicity of, 
in Italy, 11 399 

Assyria, the new province of, created by 
Trajan, viii 162 Abandoned by Hadrian, 
191, 192 note. 

Astura, & maritime residence of Cicero, 
uli 203 

Astures, a Spanish tribe, 1. 155. 

Astarte, the Svman goddess, worshipped at 
Rome, vi 424. Her mtes described, 427. 
Honoured and then condemned by Nero, 
yng 

Actiologers expelled from Italy by Tuibe- 
ris, y 285, And by Vitellins, vii. 107. 
Domitian’s edicts against them, vil. 367. 

Asylum, ngbt of, limited by Tiberius, v. 
288 


Atcuius, tribune, | 365 ‘Violence of his 
colleagne, Trebonins, 366. His impreer 
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oe upon Crassus as he quits Rome, 

Atheneum, the, established by Hadrian at 
Rome, vil. . 

Athens, submits to the Cresarians under 
Calenus, 11.310. Extravagant behaviour 
of M Antonius at, ii. 254 Mulcted of 
ite privileges by Augustus, iv 160 Its 
condition mn the time of Augu-tuy, v. 7 
Its inhabitants debased in blood, 7. Its 
architectural splendour, 447. Its uni- 
versity, professors, and philosophers, 10 
Nero shrinks from viriting 1t, wu 82 
Visited and embellished by Hadrian, viil 
213 214. Its appearance and contrast of 
its public and private buildings in the 
time of Hadnan,217 The university of 
the Roman world, 220 Conservative 
character of its umnversity, 221. Its 
professorial system described, 222 The 
sophists and their teaching, 223 The 
Christians at Athens, 231. Dussatisfnac- 
tion of Hadman with the conservative 
spirit of the university, 233 

Atia, her letters to her son Octavius, 111. 
106. 

Atra, city of the sun, unsuccessfully be- 
sieged by Trajan, vir 165 

Atrebates, a Belman tribe, join the con- 
federacy against the Romans, 1. 281. 
Defeated hy Ceesar, 290. 

Attianus, guardian of Hadrian, vin. 183 
Appointed pretonan prefect, 190. 

Atticus, T. Pomponins, his character, i. 
335-3 37. 

Attilus, the ‘Electra’ of, performed at 
Ceesar’s funeral, iu 83 

Attilus, a senator who conspired against 
Antoninus Pius, condemned by the sen- 
ate, vin 264 

Attius Varus, a Pompeian, i 144 

Attius Rufus accuses Afranius of treachery 
in Spain, 11. 28. 

Attuarii, a German tribe, submit to Tibe- 
rinus, iv 308 

Avdasius, his plot to carry off Agrippa 
Posthumus and Julia from their places 
of exile, 1v. 328 

Auditorinm, the, of the emperor, described, 
vin 307. 

Aufidena, settlement of the Roman colony 
of, 13. 395 

Augury, Etruscan, iii 12 The science 
cultivated by the Romans, 12,13. Duties 
of the augurs, in 457. 

Augusta Pretoria (Aosta), military colony 

of, founded by Augustus at,iv.144. His 
triumphal arch at, 144. 

Augusta Trevirorum (Tréves), colony of, 
founded by Galba, vii. 157. 

Augusta Vindelicorum (Augsburg), found- 
ation of, iv. 211. 

erie ie the title of, conferred on Livia, 
Vv. 

Augnatales, a college of pricsta established 
in honour of Augustus, iy. 133. 
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Augnatalia, establishment of the featival of 
the, in, 455 

Augustus (at first Octavius), son of C. 
Octavius and Atia, niece of Julius Ca- 
rar, his birth, ii 438. His education 
superintended by his mother, by his step- 
father, L Marcius Philippns, and b 
Ceesar, who adopts him, 438,439 H 
dclicate health and personal beauty, 439. 
Sent to Apollonia in Illyrioun *to prose- 
cute his studies, and to patrician 
rank, 4410 Declared in Cassar’s will his 
principal heir and adopted stn, iii. 78. 
Returns to Italy on the news of Ceesar’s 
death, clainns his inksritance, and as- 
sumes the name of C. Julius Cesar Oc- 
tavianus, 102, 105. Is eolpi A received 
by the veterans, and makes a favourabie 
impression on Cicero, 104, 106, En- 
ters Rome, 106. Effect of the omens 
which are said to have accompanied his 
career, 106, 108. Courts the senate, and 
pledges himself to discharge Cesar’s be- 
quests, 109 His haranguce to the people, 
109 his first interview with Antonins, 
who withholdsfrom him his inhemtance, 
110 ~=6Raises the money and pays Cwsar 8 
legames,110. Exhibits the shews vowed 
by Cesar to Venns the Anccstress, 111. 
His popularity, 112. He claims and is 
refused by Antonius the throne and 
crown decreed by the senate to his adopt- 
ing father, 113 Blows aimed by him at 
the populunty of Antonius, 129, Their 
hollow i:econciliation, 130. His qnarrel 
with Antonius, 1389 Octavius collects 
troops and quarters them at Arretinum, 
140. Complaint of Antonius against 
him, 143. Two of the Antonian le- 
gions go over to him, 143 His arma- 
ments, 144. Alba declares for him ani 
hia party increases, 143, 144. Cicero’s 
mixtaken estimate of him, 149, 154, 
Offers to defend Decimus Brutus against 
Antonius, 156 Hesiftion of the se- 
nate to accept his Sid, 154 Places 
himself under the command of Hirtius, 
157. Posted at Forum Cornehi, 16). 
Demands of the senate anthorization to 
attack Antonius as a public enemy, 168. 
The senate cajole him with tities, but 
withhold their assent, 168, He garries 
off the dead body of Hirtius, 174 Sua- 
pected by Decimnus Brutus, 180, Declines 
to pursue Antonius, 180. Remains at 
Mutina, 182. Complaints of Plancus 
agumnst him, 183. All hope from him 
abandoned by Cicero, 183. Contuma- 
cilously treated by the senate, 184. De- 
mands the consulship, 185. Offers to 
combine with idus and Antonius, 
187. Marches on Rome, and compe]a the 
senate to declare him consul with his 
cousin Pelius, 187,188, Leaves Rome 
and opens nm gotiations with Antonitis 


and Lepidus, 190. Formation of the 
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second triumvirate, 193. The govern- 
ment of Sicily, and Africa, 
with three legions allo to him, 195. 
The ption, 196. Abandons Cicero 


to Antonius, 197. Clodaa, 
daughter of P. Clodius and Fulvia, 198. 
His lenity in favourable contrast with 
his coll e’s corruption or cruelty, 213 
Resigng the consulship to Ventadius, 216 
Arms against Sextus Pompeius, but finds 
himeelf unable to cope with at sex> 
220, 29@ Joins Antonius in the East, 
221. hs sickness at Dyrrachium, 223 
His camp at P; Hipp. stormed by Brutus, 
228. Retires taly after the victory 
at Philippi, 234. Confiscates lands in 
Italy to satisfy the legionaries, 23%. 
Combination formed by L. Antonius 
against him, 241. Recalls Salvidicnus 
from Spain with six legions, 242. Be- 
sieges Perusia, 242 Idle report of his 
offering three hundred prisoners at Peru- 
gia to the shade of Ceesar, 243 Has 
apprehension of another civil war, 245. 
The soldiers compel him and Antonius 
to come to an accommodation, 246. 
Divorces Clodia and marrice Scribonia, 
240 Gives his aister in marnage to 
Antonius, 216. Treaty of Misenum, 
between Sextus Pompeius and the Tri- 
umsirs, 251 Octavius repairs to Gaul, 
253 Renewal of the war with Seatus 
Pompeins, 257 Masfortuneiof Octavius 
at sea, 258, 263,265 Treaty of Taren- 
tum, and renewal of the trium\irate for 
hive years, 202 End of the naval war 
with Sextus, 267 Octavius defeats Le- 
pidus, but spares his life, 269. Becomes 
the head of the Cesarian or Manan 
interest,272  Hisincreasing popularity, 
273 Restores order at Rome, 278 
mnisters Agrippa, Meecenas, and Mes- 
tala, 277-284 Lis matrimonial alhances, 
284 Dnavorces Scriboniaa and marries 
Lavia Drusillag277-284 lis popularity 
in Rome, 300 His cam 
the Salassians, Pannonians, and Da'ma- 
tians restore his mulitary reputation, 
301, His amicable relations with An- 
tonius, 302. Their rupture and mrtual 
minations, 304 Octavius doclares 
war against Cleopatra, 311 Has prepa- 
rations, 318. Assumes the consulship 
with his friend Messala, and resigns the 
triumvirate, 314. His armaments com- 
pared with those of Antonius, 314. 
Crosees the Jonian gulf, 316. Takes 
Corevra, 317 Leadsa squadron at the 
battie of Actium, 322. "The victor) at 
Actium as deacribed by the Augustan 
yet. 324 Nicopolis founded by Oc ta- 
us in commemoration of it, 8328 His 
treatment of the captives of Actinm, 
329 Lands in Egypt, Refuses the 
challenge shar pease us to single combat, 
336. En Alexandria, 338, Hp in- 
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terview with Cleopatra, 340 Puts Cx- 
sarion and others to death, but thence- 
forward 1s remarkable for clemency, 343, 
345 Reduces Egypt to the form of a 
province under his own direct control, 
3538 Vimts the tomb of Alexander, but 
declines seeing the remains of the Ptole- 
mies, 354, Settles the affairs of Parthia 
and Judea, 354 Qonfirms Herod in his 
kingdom, 384 Tacitus’s review of the 
position of Octavius after the close of 
the civil wars, 388. Puts Lepidus, son 
of the ex-triumvir, todeath,39. Enters 
on his fifth consulship in Ama, 391. His 
reception in Rome, 391. His tnple 
triumph, 393 Huisdedication of temples, 
games, and spectacles, and opening of 
the Julian basilica, 393 Divine honours 
paid to him, 397. Oloses the temple of 
Janus, 400 Surveys bis position, 4f2 
Pretended debate between lim and Ag- 
Tippa and Mscenas, whether he should 
re~ignm the supreme power,402 As-umes 
the prefix of Imperator, dechnes the 
title but accepts the substance of tle 
censorship ald revises the senatornian 
roll, 405, 406 , iv 200. Regarded as the 
fountuun uf honuur, in 407 Takes a 
census of the Ruman people, 408. Ag- 
Tippa, hus colleague in the cen-or~hip, 
confers on Octasius the title of Fy weeps, 
409 Has liberaland maguaninons con- 
duct, 409 Consecrates the temple of 
Apollo on the Palatine, 419 [Reru-al 
of lus offer to lay duwn rhe Impenum, 
411-414, Resumes 1t fur ten years 
(Decenuiam I) with procunsular po ser, 
and divides the provinces between him- 
slf and the senate, 414,415 Takes the 
title of ALGLSIL~ 415 Hisreasons for 
yicferring 1t to that of Quirinns, Remu- 
lu-, or apy recognised designation of 
Rovereym rule, 414 Quits Rome and 
visits the provinces, 417 Released by 
the x nate from the provisions of the 
Jer Cincius de Muneribus, 419 His rela- 
trons releied from those of the Zcr 
annales 419° Question of the succession 
during his dangerous sickness m Spun, 
419 Delivers his signet ring toAgrippa, 
421) Reeover-, declines the consulship, 
and aceepts the potestus tribunitia, 423, 

24. Review of the imperial govern- 
ment as organised by hun, 427-442 Im- 
portance of the title J¥ inceps Senatus, to 
Augustus, 436 His nomerous consul- 
shipe, 442. Declmnes the office after 
BC 23, 413 Revenes proconsular ar- 
thority throughout the empire, and the 
prtestas tribunitea for hfe, 444, 446. Im- 
port of these functions, 446, iv. 189 
Conspiracies of Murena and Cepio against 
his life, ix. 452. He retires and refuses 
to return to Rome for a time, 453 ; 1v. 
196 «©. Accepts the pofesias consuiarts, 111. 
450, 1v. 199. And the supreme pontili- 


cta, 
462, 466. 
bus solutus and Lex Regia, 466-470. Per- 
petuation of the title of Omsar, 471. 
Review of the imperial administration, 


Maintains the dignity of the senatorian 
Revives the office of prefect 
of the city, 20, 204. His -guard, 
ci , and vegies or the watch, 
mally establishment, 35. 


reagnty, 48, 51. 
indispensable 1n his time, 50. 
to revive a religious feeling among the 
Romans, 65-76. His restoration of the 
temples, 72. His laws for enforcing 
marriage, 86. His regulations for the 
distinction of classes, 90. His restric- 
Bens for the aire gt we td 
urispruden . view 0: 
Congratulates himself on 
lishment of his patriotic 
Moderation 1n his peradnal 
habits, 100, 103 His demeanour at the 
theatre and circus, 105. Receives the 
title of Pater Patria, 105, 207-209, 276 
His organisation of the provinces, 112, 
et seg Pacifies the province of Spain, 
114. His military operations and sick- 
ness,116. His policy in the organisation 
of Gaul, 125. His encampments on the 
left bank of the Rhine, 135. Duscoun- 
tenances the Druids, 137. Introduces 
the Roman polytheism into Gaul, 138 
Worshipped by the Gauls, 139. Satisfied 
with the promise of tribute from the 
Britons, 140 Progress of the Roman 
arms in Moesia and Thrace, 144. Gives 
the kingdom of Mauretania to Juba, 
long of Numidia, 146. His organisation 


the Cyrenaica, 148. 

against the Arabians, 152. 

His progress in the East, 160. Metes 
progress Ce] s 

com nor retribution to the cities 


nounces the funereal oration of Marcel- 
Ins, 191. His uneasy relations with Ag- 
rippa, 193-196. Returns to Rome, 197. 
His legislation, 201. Accepts the Impe- 
rium for five years, 201. His lsdi 
Seculares, 201. institutes the 


prefecture of the elty 2204. And of a 
Council of State,’ 206. Studious mo- 
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deration of his demeanour, 207. Fred 
dom of his counsellor Mzocenas, 209. 
Augustus agg ger rece tara ge ree 
cenas progress, . Augustus 
Caius and Lucius, the sons of Agrippa 
by Juha, 215 In Gaul, summoned by 
the disaster of Lolhus, and the oppres- 
submission of the Gantabriane 222, Res 
su on 0 : 
turns to Rome, 223. Becémes chief 
ntiff on the death of Lepidus, 228. 
nounces the funereal oration over the 
funeral of ppa, 228. the 
custom of si one day in the year in 
the garb of a mendicabt, 248, Supposed 
cause of thiso 248. Pronounces 
the funereal oration over Octavia, 247. 
And over Drusus Nero, 259, 
cennial term of the Imperium, 253. 
Takes up his residence at Lugdunum, 
258. His treachery to the German hos- 
tages there, 254. Hus affection for his 
danghter Julia, 268. Education of Caius 
and Lucius, 272. Introduces Caius to 
the people, 276. Has indignation at the 
discovery of his daughter's and grand- 
Gaughter Julia’s profligacy, 277, 330. 
Deaths of Lucius and Caius Cesar, 285, 
287. His book of letters addressed to his 
grandson Caius, 287. Recallsand adopts 
Tiberius, and invests him with the tri- 
bunitaan power for five years, 288 His 
continued labours, 290. Conspiracy of 
Cinna, 291 Clemency of Augustus, 293 
Reflections on the story, 295. Private 
life and habits of Augustus, 295-298. 
His taste and literary style, 298 Ad- 
dicted to superstition, 300. His good 
humour and gentleness, 801. His hesi- 
tation in the prosecution of the war in 
Germany, 311. His alarm at the out- 
319 paws ype Postanna, 
war, p umus, 
324-825. His ened ticitnde See 
creasing cares, conspiracics 
against him, 328. his grand- 
daughter Julia, 329. And Ovid, 330-3734 
His distress at the loss of Varus and his 
legions, 853. His spirited conduct, 349- 
Sot isireporied iat rae Poa 
Fepo: P ost- 
humus in banishment, 356. Et last 
census, 358. His valetudinarian hahite, 
358 note. His Monumentum um, 
359, 360. His last days, 360. ness 
with which he contemplates the approach 
of death, 361. Contracts a dysentery at 
Astura, 362. His last moments, 363 
His death, 364. Effect of success upon 
his character, 364. His enthusiasm and 
belief in his own divinity, 365. Con- 
cluding reflections on his life, 366. Pine- 
of Philo upon him, 367 xole = Tiis 
palace on the Palatine Hill, v. 27. His 
will, 136, 138.0 His last public counsels, 
137, Franeroal honours (é -reed him, 138. 
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AUG 
Comparison between bim and Tibcirius, 


Augurtani, a band of young nubiles enrolled 
to applaud Nero, v 238, wu of 

Augustedunum,' Hill of Augustus’(Autun), 
its name changed from Bibracte to, 1v 
131 ‘Lhe literary metropolis of Gaul, 136 
The school founded there by Augustus, 
186 Revolt of the Gauls in, v 36-307, 
One o{, the centres of Draidism, vi. 215 

Augustus, the name of the morth Sextrlis 
changed to, iu 460, iv. 255. ® 

Auleic: g Gallic tribe, 1 297 Compelled 
to inaintain Cseesar’s soldiers, 315, in. 44. 

Aulus Versius. Persius, 

Aulus Plautius, bis campaigns in Britain, 
and recall, vi 227-230. Honoured with 
the greater tnamph, 160 Story of his 
wife, Pomponia Grivecina, 44]. 

Aurauitis annexed by Augu-~tus to the 
proconsulate of 85 ria, 1v. 171. 

Aiuela, mother of Casar, a matron of the 
ancient stamp, i 146, 339 = Instructs 
him in the ruduncnts of the Roman 
tongue, v1 266 

Aurehan Road, the 1oute of the Roman 
arnes into Gaul,1 303 Extended under 
the name of Jufzan from Cisulpine to 
Transalpme Gaul, iv 142 

Aurelius Cotta, uncle of Julius Cesar, his 
measure for distributing the pgudiuia 
among the senators, kuights, and erarian 
tiibuncs, i 95. 

Aurelins Fulvus, father and grandfather 
of Antoninus Pius, v1 260. 

Auichus, M. Antomunus (born Af Annius 
Verus), sun of Hadrian s si-ter, aiupted 
ty Antoninus Pius, vin 204 Muatrite 
Annian Faustina, 201-276. His early 
years and promi-e, 276,277. His personal 
appearance, 321. Assomates Verus 1n 
the empire, 321 Disturbances 1n his 
reign, 322 lteveres in the East, 32> 
Triumphs with Verus o27 Has defer- 
ence to the s&hate, and wise choice of 
munisters, 328, ®31 Alarmed at the in- 
roads of the barbarians on the Danube, 
831 Depopulation of the empire by the 
pestis Antonina, 332,381. His war- with 
the Quadi and Marcomanni, 335, 336 
Sole emperor on the death of Verus, 336. 

ey over the Quad: on the Da- 

nube, 837-339. Ils domeatic troubles, 

339-341. His generous behaviour to 

Avidius Cassius, 311-344, Repaira to 

Byria, 344. At Alexandria, 344. Death 

of Vaustina, 844 Lise triumph over the 

Sarmatians, 815. His last expedition 

against the Marocomanni, his victor). 

illness, and death, 315-347. Reflections 
on his death, 847. Compared with Alfred 
the Great, 349. BS;umptoms of decline 

thfonghout the empire at this time, 851 
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‘Meditations’ or ‘Commentaries,’ their 
melancholy tone, 363-369. Huis statue 
on the Campidoglio, 821 

Autronius, the co , convicted of bribery, 
' ee Joins Catilina’s conspiracy, 113, 

Auximum, declares for, and is occupied 
by, Cuesar, 1. 143. 

Avaricum, capital of the Arverni, besieged 
and takcn by Cudsar, 1. 48-51. Spared 
bv Vercingetorix, 49. 

Aventine Hill, contrast between it and the 
Palatine, as sites fora city, 1 2. Distinct 
irom the other seven hills of Rome, v 
28. Described, 32,33 Ravaged by the 
great fire of Rome, vi 348 

Avernus, Lake, navigable canal from :t to 
Home projected by Nero, v1 359. 

Avidius Cassius, Sce Cassius. 

Avilins Placcus, prefect of Egypt. Sce 
Flaccus 


| 4TICA, a senatorian province, ite 

* schouls and learned men,iv 121 

Laiz hfe of the Romans at,v 17 Calis 
bridge of boats across the bay, v1 63 

Balvus, L. Cornelius, Ceesars friend and 
stew ard, his rise, position, and character, 
11 419,420 Refuses a token of respect 
to Augustus, 1v. 223. 

Bulbt s, Octavius, joins the con~pirators 
after Coccar s murder, 111. 4° 

Barcochebas, the Jewi-h liawli, legends 
resjn ctiny him, vi 174 Noninated to 
the cluct-hip of the Jewish peuple 175 
His etruggle with the Rumuns, defeat, 
and death, lro-1li7 

Basilus, LL Minucius, leutcnant of Casar 
in Gaal, 1 43 Joms the cunspiracy 
against Coosar’s life, hh. 445 Curicero’s 
letter to on C.esar’s assassiuation, 111. 
32 Killel by his own slaves, 193. 

Bas-us, Crecilius, a Pompelan, maintains 
the scnatorian cause in Syria, u 383, 
11.150 ‘Takes the city of Apamea, nu 
3853 His soldiers go over to Crassus, 11 
162-219 Disnussed unpunished by Cas- 
siu~, 219. 

Bus:u-~, Cesellius, his pretended discovery 
of the treasures of Dido, v1 273. 

art hay Romian governor at Alexandria, VL 


Batavi, the, serve as cavalr} in the Romas 
armies 1v 340. Their island described, 
vu 155. Their skill in nding and swim- 
mung on horseback, and their usefulness 
as auxiliames,155 Ther revolt under 
Claudias Civilis, their clef, 156 ef seg. 
‘Lhe island occupied by the Romans, 152 

Baths, fondness of the Romans for, \. 77. 
Baths of Mxzcenas and Agrippa, and 
manners at them, 78; vii. 294. 


Decrease in population, 332 Effects of | Baths of Titus, wii. 282-284. Of Nero, 283 


slavery, 853 His probaple motives for 
persecuting tho Christaans, 361. 


Lins j 


note, Of Caracalla, Diocletian, and Con 
stantine, 38s. 
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BA 
oo escape of his gladiators at Capua, 


Bato, the Dalmanan, headsa revolt against 
the Romans, but is¢defeated by Crecina, 
iv 318 His answer to Tibenus, 327 

Beto, the Pannonian chief, attempts to 


carry the post of Sirmiam, iv 318. Be-\ 


trays his colleague Pinnes, and chased ' 
by the Romans from post to post, 327, 


328 
Bedriacum, first battle at, vii 98 Seoond, 
124 Vitelhus’s brutality on the field, 109. 
Belenus, the Gallic Apollo, i 232. Ad- 
mitted to the citizenship of the Roman 
Olympus, iv. 138 
Belgse, difference in Ceesar’s and Straho's 
account of them, i 222. Type of the 
Belgre, 225. The ans and Celts 
intermixed with Teutonic trbes, 233 
Their character and mode of hfe, 234 
Some of their tribes penetrate into the 
south of Gaul, 235 Combine against 
Rome, and are defeated, 281.285 Sub- 
mut to Crsar, 297 Their territories 1n- 
vaded bv the Germans, 392 ‘The late-t 
settlers in Britain, 404 Revolt of tlic 
Belmans, 420 Beziege Q Cicero, 423 
And T Labienus, but their confederacy 
dizsolved,427 Revolt of the Belge, but 
suppressed, vy 306 Tnssatefaciion of 
the Belgic tribes, vil 156 
Beluana, a Gaulhe deity, identified with 
Afinerva, iv 138 
Belhenus, his house burnt at Cazar’s 
funeral, 111 88 
Bellovaci, a Belgian tribe, joins the con- 
federacy against the Romans, 1 28! 
Their relations with Britain and sub- 
mission to Cesar,1 286 Defeated andl 
submit again to Cassar, n.70 An in- 
turrection of, repressed by D Bruntu-, 
888 Reduced by Brutus,iv 122 
Beneventum, given up to the soldiers by 
Augustus, in 198 
Berenice, daughter of Ptolemeus Aniet-, 
placed on the throne of Egypt by the 
populace of Alexandna,1 375. Marriei 
to Seleucus, but strangles him, 375. Put 
to death by her father, 376 
Berenice, mother of Herod Agnmppa, at 
Rome, with her children, vi 3 
one. qneen of Chalcis, intrigues with 
Vespasian, vi #117. Marned to her 
uncle Herodes, 191 
Berenice, sister of Agrippa, her relations 
to Titus and dismissal by him, vii 191, 
210, 292, 295 
Bencos a British clneftain, applies to 
Claudius for aid, v1 225, The Veree of 
the British coins (?)}, 226 note 
Berytus (Beyrout), colony of, founded by 
Agrippa, iv 224 nofe. 
a Thracian tribe, plundered by 
M Brutus, fii, 218. 
Bestia joins Catilina’s conspiracy,i 114 
, the luat stronghold of the Jews, 
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vin. 175 Stormed and taken by Julius 
Severus, 176. 


Betuus Chilo, his pretensions to the em- 
pure, vii 55 
Bibracte, or Bibrax (Autun), its freedom 


and commerce, i 228 Oapital of the 
AAni Cremi), 221,262,282. Ceesar in, 


262. Bemeged by the Bueamones and 
Belgw, 282 Gaulish confed assem- 
bles at, ii 60. Ite name to 


Au unum, iv 131 
a a British tribe, submit to Cecsar, 
an bulos, L, surrender, to Antonius, fii. 


Bibulus, M. Calpurnius, redile, i 96. Pras- 
tor, 131. Consul, 172. With Ceeazar, 
wiolently opposed to his colleague Ceresar, 
174-177. His opimion on the commis- 
moners to Egypt, 350, 385 Votea for 
appointing Pompeius sole consul, fi 36 
Proconsul of Syma, 91. Commands the 
renatonan flect, 218,242 Prevents tho 
passage of the Casarians, 249,250 His 
death, 252 

Bulbiis, Martial’s native city, vi 4" 

Biography, Roman , the writings ut Tacitus 
more biographical than lusturical, vin 
92. Preference of the Rumans jor biv- 
graphy,99 The biographies of bueto- 
Niun, 94, 100. 

Baterne, Roman colony in Gaul, 1 214,220 

Bithynicus, propra tor of Sicily, surrendern 
to Sextus Pomipeius, 1 220 

Bithy mia attempts of Mithridates to gam 
Poret 10Nn OF 1.29) Governed by Cimbcr, 
in. 7606=Celed to Rome by Kicomedes 
1v0 161) Lxtended by Pompelus, and 
governed by proconruls under the em- 
pin, 10), 162. Plnys admanastration, 
vi. 61,135, Lhe »umber of Christians 
in Bithyma, and Pimy’s proceedings 
against then, 144, 148 

Bitnriges, their league with Dunmnorix 
and the Hilvcti, i. 262. Inveaauon of 
the:r country by Caear, un. 42. Who 
besieges and takes their capital city, 
Avuaricum, 45—"1. 

Bituitus, or Bittua, king of the Arvern, 
sent a prisoner to Rome, i. 201. His 
barbaric splenduur, 221 note 

Bherus, Junims, mutiny of the Agons 
under his command in Pannonia, v 142 
The mutiny quelled by Drusua, 144, 
Biewsus chosen proconsul of Africa, 314 
Punished as a fnend of Scjanus, 37. 
Poisoned by Vatellius, vit. 126. 

Boadioea, queen of the Iconi, indignities 
to whuch she and her children were snb- 
yectesI, vi 252. Sacks the Roman colony 
of Camulodunum, 254 VWfeated hy 
ee 257, 208 Commits sticide, 
2" 

Bocchus, king.of Mauretania, preparos to 
ald the © . ik, 350, 351. His 
death, iu. 304. & 
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Sotugnatus, chieftain of the Nervi, op- 
posed to Crerzar,1 288 

Bodum, a British tmbe, submit to the 
Romans, v1 228 

Bogudes, king of Mauretania, 1 350. 

Eou, defeated at the Vadimoman Lake, 
1 195 Migrate to the banks of the 
Dannbe, 197 =k riends of the Adlui, 267, 
mn 641. Allowel to remain m Gani, i 
2b> Attacked bv the Gauls, 1) 47 

Bolauns, Vettius, } 1s prefecture of Bnitain, 
vu 323 ® 

Bolgw, tabes of the, i. 235 

Bona Dea, the 11) sterics of, profaned by 
Clodius, 1. 144, 

Bononia, meeting of the Triumvirs at, 111. 
19% Nero pleuis for the distressed m- 
habitants of, vi 154. 

Books, production and cost of, m Rome 
«we Literature 

Bosphorus, Agrippa’ settlement of the 
affairs of the kingdotn of the, 10 225 
Gaven to Mithridates, vir 115 

Bow iantim, settlement of the Roman colony 
of, 1. 3% 

Biatuspantinm, principal fortress of the 
Bellovaci, surrenders to Casar,1 286 
trenmi, the, conqueret by Drusus, 1y 221 

Rrennus at Rome, 1 191 

Breviarium Imperu of Augustus descntud, 
iv 407 

Brigantium, in Galicia, reduced by Ca-sar, 
1 debt 

Lritain, early inhabitants of, 1 235 9 First 
mentioned im Roman history, dui Ac- 
countof them by theGauls 42 Carars 
first invasion of Bmtain, 405-109 His 
fleet myjured by a high tide, 409 Has 
army harassal by the Britons, 410 ~~ Re- 
turns to Gaul,4dll _Exuitation at Rume 
at his British expedition,411. The mince 
and pearls of Britain, 409 312 Cosar’s 
preparations for a second invasion, 414 
His landing, 415 Resistance of the 
Britons under Lassivellanunua,415 Cre 
“ars partial cecessea, and return to 
Gaul4i7,4is Augustus contented with 
a promiee of tribute from rita, 1\ 
114, 140 ‘The Briush expedition of 
Cwanus, 32 87 And of Claudius, 113 
Tue Romans jeuloun of freedom in 
Britain, 222, Relations of Brita with 
shetontinent, 223 Trade of the south 
and east of the island, 222 Coimage 
ef Cunobelinux, 223 Chief states of 

Southern Britain, 224 Clandius pre- 
pares to invule it, 226. Successes of 
Aving Plautins and Vespasian, 228. 
They probably do not cross the Severn, 
229. Claudius enters Rritain and sub- 
dues the Trinobantes, 23°. Hailed im- 
perator and triumphs at Rome, 232. 
Ve n in Weat Briain; submission 
of the Regni and Iceni, 232-235. Caim- 
paign of Gsteriua Scapula, 235. Ca- 
wilodunuin founded, 2%. Temple of 


Clardius, the Clandian Flamensa, 237 
Distinction between the British oppiduim 
and the Roman wrbs, 240. Revolt and 
defeat of the Silures, 240. The Briton~< 
contiuue to resist , the SiJures defeat the 
Homans, 246. The Roman province of 
Bnitain, and stations of the legions, 247, 
248 ‘Tnscontent and msurrection of the 
Teeni, 252. They sack Camulodunum, 
253, 254 The i@eni defeated and the 
insurrection suppresred, 27,259. Rapa 
progress of civilization in Britain, 274. 
Prosecution of the conquest under Du- 
Mitian, 111 320 Successive prefect-, 
321 Campnigns of Agricola, 323 32% 
Enormous expense of the conquest 
o29 T)iscovery of the in-ular characte? 
of Bntain 339 Hadmans progress 14 
Britain, v1 204 Flourishing state of 
the province, 204, 207  Furtificatio: 4 
between the Tyne and the Solway, 28 
The walls of Hadnan and of Severur, 
and the works of the age of Theodouus 
and Stulicho, 299 Completion of tr 
wall of Antonmus 266 Disturbances in 
Britain in the reign of MoAurehus, 32. 
Britanmens (Piberins Claudius Germani- 
cus), son of Claudins and Mesalina, v1 
152. Takes a part in the ‘Game or 
Troy,’ 160) = Agrppinis enmits to him, 
162, 184 Prevented frum seeing hi- 
father, 174 Commiszerate! by the Homan 
people 185 Detamed within the pala e 
while Nero 13 proclismed 2!) =Poisone 1 
by Nero.%2 285 His funera’, 257 
Bnittanj, ummigrations of the Aymry mt, 
1 225 
Bructcm, a German tnbe submit to Til - 
rius,is 308 Defeated by C.ecina,v.t * 
Destroyed, vin Bn 
Brundinaum, occup el by Pompeius,1 1%! 
Besieged by Cesar, und evacnated by 
Pompeius, 152) Occnmed by Cesar, 23 , 
247 = =Threatened by Antomius, ul, 24°. 
Conclusion of the peace of, 246, 247 
Bratus, M Junine, father of the tyranni- 
eide, an adherent of Tepidus 1 38, ds. 
Slain by Pompeims 331, mr 246. 
Brutus, Decimus hy ecrvices in Crerar » 
Gallic wars 1.276 Commands a naval 
armament aginst the Veneti, 307-30" 
Harasses Vereingeton,, 1 46 Com- 
mands Cresar’s fleet at the siege cf 
Masmaha, 2 175 Hits naval victory, 
389,203 His second engeyement, 205. 
Receives the proconsulship of Gaul be- 
yond the Alps, 254,341 Afterwards of 
the Cisalpme, where he repres-ea an 
insurrection, 383 Consul-designate, 434. 
Joins the conspiracy against Cesar, tit 
Yetermines Ca<ar to attend the meeting: 
of the senate on the Ides of March, 45 - 
455 His gladiators a body-guard fer 
the conspirator, 1h «3449, 61 The mor 
active and self-poxsersed of the consp- 
rators, 52, 41. Appointed to the go. 
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vernment of Cisaipine Gaul, 76 Named 
in Casars will, 78 Pronnsed a idea 
feyatto bv M Antonin, and assnines the 
government of Cisalpyie Ganl, 115, 1lo 
Antonius attenipts to wrest the province 
from him, 131 Awaits attack and pre- 
pares to muntam his position, 145 
Shuts himself np im Matina, and i 
beueged by Antonjus, 153) Ensovs 
sent to him by the senate, 159 Umon 
of the consnls wath Octavius fo. his 
rehef, lb8 Reheved by the retreat of 
the Antemans, 179 But cannot pursue 


them for want of cavalry and money, | 


1x9 =6Cro~ses the Alps and joins Plancus 
with ten legions, 182  Hecrosses the 
Alpe, and 1s deserted by his soldiers, 192 
Taken and slain, 193 

EBritn-, Moo Junius, Cesar s heutenant 1n 
“pain, accompanies his nncie Cato to 
Cyprus 1 39] His family andcharactcr, 
331-330, 22 44% Idle rumoir of his 
bung Ceesars son by Servilia, 1 331 
Ha devotion .o Cato, u 245 Jolu~ the 
Pompeians at Pheasaloniva, 246 sur- 
1endcirs after Phareaha, and 1s taken 
Into Cwsai sfaivour, 290 Camsar sremark 
on him 297 #=Avpointed preto: 47. 
Governs Cisaipine Gaul, 441 Hi~ weak- 
hess and inconsistency, 448. Hi~ pane- 
gyne of Cato, 449 Divorces Claudia, 
and marnes Porcin, Cato’s danghter, 
479 Induced to lead the conspiracy 
against Ceesar,451 The ‘Idesof Maich, 
4%6 His speech to the people in 457 
Refuses to put Antonins to death, +4 
His mistaken views, 56 Harangues the 
people, butis coldly recenved, 6t) Returns 
te the Capitol, 41,73 Again harangues 
the people,71 Cnaracter of hisoratory, 
74 Appointed to the government of 
Macedonia, 76. Overrules Camin~ m 
his opposition to the pubhe funcal of 
Casar,7¢ His honese attacked he fhes 
fhum Rome, 88 Heturns to Rome, but 
~hrinksfrom public affairs, 114 k~ apes 
to Lanuviuu, Tl4, 116 Lingers m the 
neihbourhood of Rome, 116 Deprive«l 
of his gos.ernment of Macedoma tn 
Antonius and appointed to the charge 
of providing corn for the uty, 118 
interview with Cicero at Antiuin, 119 
His vacilation, 12). Exhibits the Lib 
Apolhinaren, as city pretor, 122 Obtnins 
leave of absence from Rome, 131 Quits 
Italy for the hast, 145. Acknowledged 
by Hortenmus as his successor in Macc- 
donia, 162 Sheata up C Antonius in 
Apollonia, 162 Prosecuted by Ccrnific:as 
tor the murder of Cesar, and condemneail, 
190 Serzes the government of Mace- 
iWloma, 217. Defeats C. Antonius, but 
spares hs hfe, 218 Exercises £15 troops 
In Macedonia, and coins money With his 
oun effigy, 219 Munsters eight leon-, 
219. Jos Cassius at Pluipp:, 22. 
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Rebuked by Caselns, 226. Storms the 
cainp of Octavius, 228. Compiled to 
fight a second time by his soldiers, is 
defeated and hills himself, 230-241 

Bwlding, considerations on the tuste of 
the Romans in, &¢ ,v1h 124 

Burdo, Julius, clnef of the galleys, rex ucd 
by Vatellaua, vu $3 

Bonihus, Afranius, pretonan prefect, +1 


189s Introduces Nero to thes guards, 
t 20t, 273 His alhance with Seneca, 
279 Their influence on Nevo, 261, 284 


Suspected by Nero, 292 Reneet res him, 
29200 «~The ‘Quinguenmium Neronis the 
work of Burrhus and s *neca, 207, 307. 
‘Lhey uphold the senate, $04. Uncertain 
whether Burzrhus asreuted to the murder 
ot Agmppina, dio, 320) Hasdcath, andi s 
effect on the position of Seneca, 332, 334. 

Byzantium deprived by Vespasian of its 
autonomy), Vil. 27). 
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C #CIs 1. ALLIENUS, urges Vitell'ar 
- to seizethecinpire, vi 8) Adsaneed 
by Galha to the command of a legion, 
81. His march over the Great St Ber- 
nard,8 Takes Aventicum and puta to 
death the Helvetian clnef, Juhu Alpi- 
nnius, 8 Inthe Crsaly ine, 94 Repuised 
before Placentia Yp Await. the airival 
of Valens, 97. Tlnows a tmdye aero-~s 
the Po, 94% = Permuita Ins troup. to pita. 
der the Italian cities, 104 Muts Vitel 
hus at Lugdunun, 105 He and Valens 
the real gu.crnoi ef Rome, 120 9 Sent 
to the north of Italy, 123 Suapected 
1 of treachery, and realous of Valens, 122 
His feeble coadact resented by the sol- 
| diers, 124 (Contends in a sham fhght 
/ With Titus 255 
| Ceuna, Aulus, legate on the Rhine, mas 
i tis obtained over lium by tae mutinon-~ 
tivops, v. 44 Defents the Bru ten, 15s. 
Cax ina Severus, A , defeats the Pannonian 
chief Bato,iv 318 = 18 terceptel by the 
Pannonianys on his march frum Mcema 
to join Gerinanius 326, 
Cahan Hill, the, described, \. 32. 
‘ fire on the, 342 
Ca hus, Ins dancing accomplishmenta, 1 77 
Callus Rufus, M , advocates the cayse of 
Cesar, f) 168 His intrigues, 1n-tirree- 
tion, and death, 253-257 
Cepio, Fannius, formsa conspiracy agaist 
. the life of Augnatns, 111 452; iv. 195 
Cepio, Servalius, defeated bi the Cimbri, 
a 209. Gives Tolosa up to plander, 213. 
Ceres, a German tribe,1 233 Jvin the 
‘ Belgic confelera y, 281 
{ Cw rleon, cits of, in Pritain, vi 248 
Cwaar, derivations of the cognomen |} 8&é 


Great 


note The name of C.csur as a sovelrign 
| tatle, fir 470 

Crsar, Cains Jgins, 1.83. His parentage, 

aud connection with Marius, 6&4. ip 
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herits from lus uncle Marins the leader- 
thip of the popular party, 84. Compre- 
hensiveness of his views, 86, Jicfuses 
to divorce Ina wife Curnelia at the 
command of Sulla, $7 
Xkave Home, 88 Seized by Cornehus 
Phagita, 88 Undertakes the patronage 
of the popular cause, 8&8 Lenrns the 
hrat radiments of warfare at the mege 
of My#lenc, 89 = Albstains from joining 
the movement of Lemdura, 89 Undcr- 
takes the impeachment of Dolabella, had 
And oC Antonins, uncle of the t11- 
umivir 90 Studies rhetornc at Rhodes, 
—. Capturedeby Cilician prrates, 92 

His vengeance, 92. kuters the arena of 
public honours, %$ Pushed forward bs 

the zealous efforts of his party, 91 Ap- 
pointed to the military tmbuneship, 4 

Commencement of his mtercourse with 
Pompens 94 Obtains the rehabilta- 
non of his wifes brother, Comnelin- 
fauna, aud other Marian exiles, 95 

Stvle of Ins oratory 95 Pronouncera 
fnnereal oration ino honour of his aunt 
Juha 95 Defies the law of &nlla in 
exhibiting the bnst of Mamus 95, 48 

Delivers a funercal oration ove: his wife 
Sornehn 9 note server the ofhce of 
qua sto: in Spain, $&. Hi industry and 
vigour there, ¥6 Becomes wiile, 97 

Magnihtccence of Ihe shows and enter- 
Lunments, 97. Connects himself by 
mariage with the family of Pompeins, 
38 = Defends himself again-t the attach< 
of Ca alus, 99% Preases the claimsof tLe 
republic to the kingdom of Egspt 100) 

Jmmensity of his debts, 100. Object of 
the Ler Papia de Pereg? anis, LO Cevear s 
proceedings against Sullas agents in 
the proscription, 101 Presides at the 
tial of the senator Ralunuy 102. Pio-~e- 
cutes C Calpurnins Pirro 107) Obtains 
the office of Pontifex Maximus, 108 luo 

1 ndeavours of the nebles to amphiate 


him in Catilin®s conspiracy, 210 Fail- 
ure of their attempt<, Il@ Narrowly 


excapes being municred by Covers < at 

tendanta, 121 Hailed as t'e only man 
who could fulfil the demancs of the cris, 
126, Kilected preetor, 13] Proposes to 
depusve Catulus of the honc ur of restonng 
the itol, 132 Becomes the counsellor 
and confidant of the tribune Nepos, 140 

Scene in the Forum, 14] Deprived of 
hia tribuneship by the senate, 142 Fanl- 
are of a charge of implication in a 
conspiracy against him, 142. Protects 
the Numidian Masintha m defiance of 
the senate, 112. Insults Jula, 143. Pub- 
licly repudiates his wife Tompein, 146 

Hgfuses to proceed against Clodius, i47 
Assumes the government of Further 
Spain, 158 His private en barranwment~-, 
143. Obtame n loan of 90 talents from 
Crassus, 153, 15+ baffles the efforts of his 
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enemies to detain him at home, 154. Suv- 
jugates the districts of Lusitania north 
of the Tagns, 1% Takes Bngantinm 
inGalhieia, 156 Yiiscivil administration, 
157 Saluted by the army with the title 
of imperator,157 Pompeius 3 overtures 
for an alliance with Ceesar, 167 Return 
of Cresar to Rome, 168 Sues for the 
consulehip and re tushes the honour 
of a triumph, 168 First occurrence of 
the name of C.esar m the letters of 
Cicero, 168 ‘The cabal of Pompernus, 
d.asar and Crassus 169. C#-ar elected 
con-ul, 172 Propo-e: an agrarian law, 
172) Throws Cato into pron, but re- 
leaves dum, 173,174 His violent conte-t 
with the noble-, 174 Carnme~ hix law 
through with a high hand 17%. Plot 
to assassinate him and Poj;eins, 176. 
Obtains the prucon~iiship or the two 
Gaaulx and Ilymecum toy five scars, 177. 
His sistcr Juha marmed ty Ponrpeine, 
17% Marries Calpurma,isese' Takes 
command of hi~ khmons, 7 Mukes 
tricendly overture~ to Ciceru I84 His 
account of the tvaule, 2:6 Lingers 
in the neighbourhood of Hene mi the 
cemnning of the vear Bs “Gk, 251. 
Hastuly leaves Italy and reaches Ing 
army on the Rlane 252 Prevents the 
Helvetn from crossing the r.ver at ¢se- 
meva 2>4 Incre ase~ Ine levie-and tollows 
them into the termtors of the dw 277. 
Ovcrtahes the lignumiiandd: ¢at-them, 
2s Refuses to negotiate wit’, the Hel- 
seth 209, 260) Spares thei ™ oe: Dum- 
nowx 201 Ingage~ the E-lvetii m a 
decrve battle and enureh ce.cats them, 
22 Compels them te return we their own 
country, 264 spores the -ai-e of the 
C.auls aga.nst the snevi, 207 = Propo-es 
terme which are retured by Allvistus, 
24s Commences hostilines, 409 Arre-ts 
@ pic in his army, 269-27" His frmt- 
le~s conference with Amovis: s, 271 272. 
Yefeats the Suevn and compels them to 
cross the Rhme 272 Wrtere im the 
Hither Ganl, 273 Compos ion ot Ins 
legions, 273. Military re, itation ac- 
quired by lis troops, 277 List of his 
officers 278 vote Hurnes beck to Gaul, 
241) DTahes the Ren: unde; Roman pro- 
tection, 2381 Commencen ent of the 
second campaign in Gaul, 22. Defeats 
the Belgians with great elma ghter, 264. 
Reduces the Suessionce and Bellovaci, 
285. Marches against the Nervn and 
their allies, 286 His camp carned by 
storin by the Nervn, 280-2 Imminent 
danger of his arm, 291. Honts the 
Nervi and almost destroys their nation, 
293 Sends P Crassus to compel enb- 
mission from the tribes on the north- 
weat of Gan) 297, Whiuters again in 
Italy. 298 Reti rns teGan) and ha-tens 
te attack the \Vceneti with a naval force 
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307. Victory of the Ron.ans over the 
Veneti, 309 Ceresar chastices the Morini 
and Menapn, 314. Leaves his army in 
winter quarters and rns to Italy, 
$15 Wis critical postion under a threat 
of recall from his province, 353 =Arnves 
at Lucca, and 1s waited upon by great 
numbers of senators and knights, 3544 
¥ ffects of his bribery and caresses, 355 
Meeting of the tnumivirs at Lucca, 3 5 
Casar defendel by Cicero in his speech 
de Provinedés Consular ibus, 859 Jealousy 
of Cresar’s nts at the passing of 
the law of C Trebonins, 304 Law for 
the prolongation of Cesar’s conimand 
opposed by the senate, but carmed by 
popular violence, 365, 8366 Death of his 
daughter Julia, wife of Pompeius, 388, 
His fourth campaign, 391 Meets the 
invading tribes of the Usipetes and the 
Tencthen, 394 Confers with the in- 
vaderr, 395. Defeats the Germans near 
the Rhine, 397. Treachery imputed to 
him in the senate, 398 Cato proposes 
he shonld be delrvered to the enemy, 399 
Credibihty of Caesars account of the 
campaign, 3899. Proposes to make an 
incursion into Germany, 400. His 
bridge across the hne near Coblenz, 401 
Inquires into the coaracter and condi- 
tion of the Britons, 402 Puiepares to 
invade Britam, 405 Crosses the -traits 
to Dover, 407. Effects a landing, 408 
His fleet mjured by a Ingh tide, 409 
His army harassed by the Britors, 410 
Returns to Gaul before the ejuinox tit. 
Despatches Sabinus and ( otta to m:ke 
an incursion into the country of the 
Menapu, 411. Goes into Illynmecum 4)2 
Settles the affarre of the Trevtri, 413 
Hi» preparations for a second invanion 
of Britam, 413. In which he lands 
avain, 414 Forms his famous camp at 
Rutupie, or Richboroughb, 414 Defeats 
the Bntons under Cassivellaunus, 415, 
416 Accepts their promise of tnbute 
and returns to Gaul, 417 Dustmbutes 
his forces ovcr too wide a surface, 419 
ftataons himeelf at Samarobriva, 420,426 
Revolt of the Belgians,4206. Two of hw 
legions destroyed by the Eburones, 42, 
Reeves Q Cicero,426 Remains in the 
nor h of Gaul cumng the winter, 426 
Males great additional lev.es for his 
mxth campaign, and burrovs a lemon 
from Pomperus, 49%. Chratixes the Tre- 
viri and Menapii, raid crosses the Rhine, 
429 Offers the plunder of the Eburones 
to the neaghbouring tribes, 430 His 
unsuccessful pursuit of Ambiorix, 431, 
435. Convenes the general assembly at 
Duroc. rtorum and Jeav<sGaul for Italy, 
436. His allhance with Pompeins dis- 
solved by the death of Julia, 436 Arrives 
at Lucca, and watches the “f 
events at Rome, if. 35, 38. seventh 
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campaign in Gaul), 38. His lenient policy 
towards the conquered states of Gaul, 38. 
Favourable dis} osttion of the Gaulish 
democracies towards him, 40 Lavishes 
the treasures of the republic on his de- 
pendants and in dcooreting Rome, 41. 
Eaultation of the prople at his victories, 
42 Formation of a Gaulish confederacy 
under Vercingetorix,43 Czeesar’s energy 
and decis on in meeting the darfger, 40. 
¢ Bezieges and takes Avsaricum, 49, 51 

Enters the country of the Arverni and 
lays siege to Gergovia, 52. Wefeated 
there, 56. lords the Loire, 58 Joms 
Labienns at Agundicunt, 48 His per- 
sonal danger in a battle with the Gauls, 
62 Compels Vercangetorx to surrender 
himself, 67 Hus eighth and last cam- 
paign, 69 Crushes the Bitumges, 70, 
Defeats and accepts the submission of 
the Bellovaci: and Suessrones, 70 Re- 
duces Uxellodrnum and finally pacifies 
Gaul, 72 His severity to the captured 
Gauls, 72, Unfairness of Pompeius to- 
wards him, 83 Haigcnitical pomtion, 8 $ 

Intrigues to be permitted to stand for 
the consulship w hile still absent from the 
city,85 Endeavours of his enemies to 
deprive him of his consulship, 96. Pom- 
peius supports a decree of M. Marce))us 
ammed directly at C , 97. Cereear 
offers to resign the Tranealpine and 
Iiiymeum 99 Insulted by M Marcella, 
99 His supposed pel in Ganl, 100 

His mild and conciliatory treatment of 
the Gauls 1038 Concilhates the adhercnts 
of the senate in the province, 104 
Attachec to himcelf the military spirit of 
the Gauls, 107° Composition of his le- 
gions, 107 Surrende re one of his legions 
at the demand of the senate, 112. His 
triumphant reception in the Cisalpine 
province, 115 Enthusiasm of his \cte- 
rans, 116 1 cases Labienus to administer 
the Cisalpine yrovince! 117. Stations 
limeelf at Ravenna, Winther Cuno be- 
takes himeelf,117 Sends Curio to Rome 
with the offer of a compromise, 120. 
Refusal of his offers by the senate, who 
require him to reign his command, !21 

Preparations of the consuls to oppose 
Casara measures by force, 123 gThe 
consuls review their forces, 124 Cresar 
laringues Ifis troops, proolaims his 
wrong, and prepares to invade Italy, 
128-1380) =Crossen the Rubicon, 14). 
Occupies Anumminum, 132 Effect. of the 
calumnies against lim, 1435, Pompeius 
negotiates with him tw gain time, 140. 
Defection of Labienus, 141} C'asar ad- 
vances and takes Iguvinm, Arrethun, 
and Anxsimum, 142, 148 His band of 
gladiators at Capua broken up, 143. 
secruns Picenum, and takes the forces 
vi Uugulum g@ind Asculum, 145, Be- 
leaguers Corfinium, wh.,b is betrayed 
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into his hands, 146. Grants life and 


liberty to Domutius and the Pompeian | 


leaders, 148. Effects of this clemency, 
149 Pompeius in Brundisum, 
5). Rapidity of his success, 153. Ex- 
pels the forces of the senate from Sar- 
dinia and Sicily, 165 Repairs m person 
to Rome, 166 Has an interview with 
Cicerg on the way. 166 Convenes a 
Be} ; Supported by the tribunes An- 
tonius and Cassius, 167 His studiows 
modexgtion, 167. His difficulty in satia-~ 
fying the demands of his soldiers, 168, 
Vlunders the, sacred treasure in the 
temple of Satnrn, 169 Leases Rome to 
attack the Pompeians in Spain, 172 
Leaves bis lieutenants to reduce Massilia 
and hastens into Spain, 174. Hus ar- 
rangements, 175 Preparations of the 
Fompeians to meet him im the field, 177 

Ceesar fo lows ins lieutenant Fabius to 
the valley of the “icoris, 179. Entrenchee 
his camp tn front of thee nemy’s position, 
181. Mananvres of the hostile armies, 
183. Each side claims the ad. antage, 
186 Ceerars position hemmed im by a 
sudden rive of the waters, 186 His rein- 
forcements rest on the further mde of 
the river, 187 Restores Ins communi- 
cations by the nee of coracles, 188 His 
lreutenant, 1) Brutus, gains a victors 
over the Masmilians at sea, 189. Prepa- 
rations of the Aframtane to evacuate 
Jierda, 190 Cassar s operations to pre- 
vent their retreat, 191 Makes a feint, 
and moves to intercept the march of the 
eneny, 195) Cones yp with the Afra- 
mans, bat refu ae. to engage them, 19% 

( omimunit ation~ opened between the sol- 
diers in the oppo-ite ranks 197 Tlus 
interconraee broken off by Setreins, 198 

The arinies drawn up in front of cach 
other in battle array 200) Capitulanon 
of the Pompeign heutenants, 201 C.esar’s 
gencromt, to tgem, 201 Establi hes his 
head-quarters at Corduha, 208 Receives 
the subini ston of Varro, 211 
the affairs of Spain, and repairs to Mas- 
sila, 211 Causes of the hostility of 
Juba king of Numidia, to Cyvaanr, 21} 

Curso and the Cresureans in Afmeca de- 
feModi by Juba 2t6, 217 Sustams a 
heavy lows In a naval engagement off 
Hlyricum, 218 Receives the submission 
of the Masuhane, 225) «Created dictator 
in hia absence from Rome 223 His 
objcct in secking the appointment at this 
time, 221 Quelle a mutiny ameng his 
soldiers at Placentia, 226 Difficulties 
of Ins position as dictator, 229 Confi- 
dence reposed in hia determination to 
sist the crv for confiscation and blood, 
2%) Wis firanctal measures, 231 Hi-~ 
emnecty to the victims of Pompeius and 
Bulla's prowriptionsa, 2B, Obtains full 
oh p fer tue Transpadane Cauls, 
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234. Elected consul with P Servilias 
Ieuuricus, 285. Remgns the dictatorship, 
and repairs to lus army at Brundisiuam, 
235-247. Comfpari-on of his position 
with thatof his adversaries, 247. Croases 
over to Epirns, 247 Lands at Paleste, 
248 Sends Fufius Calenus fur the rc- 
mainder of his troops, 250 Attempt at 
counter revolutian in Rome and Italy, 
234. Attempts to cross the Adniatic m 
a violent tempest, 257 His manceuvres 
to join the second division under Anto- 
nmiua, 260. Blockades Pompeias within 
hus lines at Petra, 261 Character and 
anthenticty of the ‘Cummentarics on 
the Civil War,’ attributed to Cserar, 262. 
Review of the calculations on which 
( sesar planned his operations, 265. Es- 
tablishes communications with 2 tolia, 
Thessaly, and Macedonia, 2068 Occupics 
Achaia, 273 His discomfiture, 27 
Moves towards Thessaly, 278 Antici- 
pates the various plans the enemy may 
ulopt, 278 Effects a junction with the 
divi-10n of Calvinus on the frontiers of 
Lpirns and Thessaly, 279 kixes his 
quarters in t.e plain of Thessaly, 280. 
Gives up the town of Gomphi to p lage, 
zs Receives the snbmiss10n of Metro- 
pobes, 281 = ='The battle of Phar-alia, and 
defeat of Pompeius, 283, 2o0 Cerrar s 
clemency to the vanguichel, 205-297 
Jakes ME. Brutus into bis favour 297 
Follows up his victory, 309 Pursues 
Pompeins, J10. Compela C Cawing to 
surrender his ficet 311 Arrives in Egypt, 
331,312 Hus horror on beholding the 
heid of Pompeius, 312 Hix object m 
interfering in the affairs of Lgypt, 312. 
dis first interview with Cleopatra 31d. 
His precarious postion. 314. Hising of 
the Alexandmans agamst him, lo 
Burns the Egvptian ficet, 317. Puts 
Pothinus to death, 318 Bilochaded at 
Alexandria, 318 Compelled to wim for 
his life, 320. Restores Ptolemmmus to ns 
subjects, J20)0=— Attacked by Prolemmus, 
32t Joined by Mithridates, hing of Per- 
gamus, and defeats Ptolemzxus at the 
battle of the Nile 321,322 Mursronduct 
of Cesar a hentenant in Spain,Q Caseins 
Longinus, 327 Vigilance of his colilengue 
Servilius in Rome, 328. Honours heaped 
upon Cresar by the people, 329. Created 
dictator for one year, 330 Appomts 
Antonias his master of the horse, J30. 
lii-affection of his yeterans in Italy, 331. 
Advances to encounter Pharnaces, and 
defeats him in the battle of Zela, 351, 
#32. Corruption of character by his 
intercourse with Cleopatra,333. Arrives 
at Rome, 336 Submisnon of the nobles 
to him, 337. His firmness in protecting 
them against the cupidity of lus own 
. 338 Canfiwates the estates of 
Pompeius and of in» two sons, 3U8 ois 
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po'n} in eee rng the -ervices of men of 
all part e,, 840 Restores the statues of 
Snlia and Pompeius, 3411 Agsumes the 
adic‘atorsluip for the tlgrd time, di2  De- 
signates limeelf and Lepidus consuls, 
$12) Quills a muting among his soldi r;, 
842 Leaves Italy and lands in Africa, 
Jl Repulsed at Adrumetam,de2 Re- 
ceived at Leptis, buf worsted in an en- 
gazen.ent, 853 Obtams an advantage 
over Scipio, 353. Invests Thapeug, dob 
Deteats Scipto at the battle of Thap<us, 
3.3 IFvacts large suins from the cn- 
quercd cities, 306 Sails for sarduna 
and enfuices paymcnt of a laige sum 
from the inhabitants, 368 RMeacl ex 
Rome, 868 Honuurs showered upon 
him during his absence, 370 Appointed 
dictator for ten ycars, 41 Celebration 
of his four triumphs of2 Distributes 
largesses to the soldiu.rs and people, 37> 
Exhibits giadiatorial shows, 3/7 De 
feats the republicans at the battle of 
Nunda i81, 382 General view of the 
spirit of his lemslation 385. His sump 
tuuy laws, 391 Abndges the con-nls 
term of office arbitrarily, and ancreca-es 
the number of the senate 392 Comuitu- 
micat s the Roman franchive tu the piv- 
vineiu: 393, Aseigns lands to the ve- 
terans, 394 Attempts to counteract the 
increase of slave labo in Ita’y 3% 
The gvse teewm liberorum, o9t ~~ Cunfine- 
the yudicia to the senatorial and eyuce- 
trian orders, 598 Di--olves the colledet, 
400 Hs favour to the Jews, 400 ILis 
project of a coniplete code of laws aid 
of a complete map of the cmpne, 4)1, 
4)2  Lestablishne~ the first publoe ibrar 
in Rome 403 Reforms the calendar 
407, Begins to a-sunic icgal state, 409 
Vi-1t of Cleopatra to Rome, 419 Her 
son Cesaron 410 Cwears condat 
and wiuaion of th? 1 obles, 410, 412 
The gencral tecliig of the nation fas our- 
able to hix power 41, Tranquillity of 
Rome daring his abrencein Spain 4)0. 
His per~onal friends, 417 Thar kpicn 
rean terete 421. Him-elf a piofewd 
tinLeliever, 42. His addictiun to supe - 
etition, 424 News of the victory of 
Munda reaches Rome, 425 Decrees 
vassed in his honour, 426 Returns to 
ine, and celebrates Ins Jast trium -h, 
427 Receives the appellatiun ot fath r 
of his country and other honours, 428 
Offends tire senators, 450 Coesars ur- 
banity, 441 Varits Ciccro at Puteol 
431 & chemes of congne-t attributed to 
lam, 43> Vie fifth consulship, 446 
Adopts © Octavins as his heir, 457. 
Saluted by the title of hing,441 Rejects 
a royal diadem offered to him by Anto- 
mus,442,. Proposal to obtain a d-cree 
conferring upon Lim the title of king of 
the foreign sulyects of the common- 


¢ the house of Antonius, 57 
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wealth, 445, Formation of a conspiracy 
aguinst his lite, 445. Preparauonr of 
the conspirators to execute their design, 
452 Cvresar enters the senate honee, 45». 
Assassinated, 450, 4°97 Reflections on 
his death, 11.1 Judgment of the an- 
cients on his assassination, 2 His per- 
gon, character, and abilities, 4-1]. Has 
body carmed to his pontifical mansion, 
52 His papers and treasure renfoved to 
His will, t7 

His public funeral, 82 His apotheosa-, 
114 Place of Ins cremation, 693 His 
assumption of the 7 wxvomen snuperato? ts 

431 Has ueuipation the office of 
consul, 442 Contrast between the po-1- 
thon of Cresar and Pompeuus with respect 

the supreme power, 1. 48 


Cw-ar, Caius, son of Agnppa and Julia 


adopted by Angustus, 1,0 215. Intro- 
duced to public hfe, 295, 207 Has edu- 
cation, 272. Assumes the gown of man- 
lhood, 275. Receives the title of prince 
of the Roman youth, 277 Sent to the 
Last, 261 Huis intervieyv with Tiberius 
at Samos, 282 Confirms Herod s will, 
233 4 =Denounces Lolhus, 285 Compels 
Phrantes the Parthian to submit to 
Rome, 286 Wounded at Artigira, 2ho 
Hi» ness and death at Limvra, 286, 257 


Coeur, Caruy (Cahgula) affection of his 


uncle Drnsus for him, \. vw} Pro- 
nounces the funereal onation over the 
body of the empress Livia, 355 Re- 
tai el by ‘Liabennu~ about his own person 
a. Capree, >» 8 35] Advanced to the 
}Mestheod by Literius $64 Marmed to 
a daughter of M Jumauas Silanna, 3a), 
208 A lvanced to tie questordup 39% 

Hix bith and childhowl passed in the 
Rheni-h camp $97 Named by ‘iberius 
joint har with his gran leon Gemellus, 
3J> RK ainarkh of Passienus on his cha- 
racter $98 Death of ghis wife, 3s 

Ma ros ascendancy over him, 39% = His 
intrigues with Luma and prophecy of 
Tibeins, $99 =Lnfl ence of Herod Agrip 

pa ovcrinm, +1 4,9 Unsound in body 
and mind, Condueta the obsequies of 
Tiberius, !5 His nickname of Cahgulu, 
1> nofe) Wis accession and hberal con- 
duct, 16 His frst consulship, bis dvo 

thon to business, and dissipation, 20-4 

Despair of the people at his sickness at 
Rome ni d in the provinces, 24-25. Cor- 
rupted by flatterv, 27. Puts Tiberius 
Gemellus to death, 27. His degraded 
manners and personal appearance, 28 
His gladiatonal shows, 28) Puts Macro 
and Lunia to denth, ‘41 His rapid suc 

cession of executions and confiscation, 
33. Hi» despair at the denth of his sider 
Drusilla, 34 Marrie, and shortly after 
repndixtes, Lollin Paulina, 36 Distri- 
butes crowns @Qud = sceptres to foreign 
applicants, 37. His stafues intinded 
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into Jewish synagogace, 41. Claims 
divine worship, 43. Hw claim resented 
with indignation by the Jews, 45. His 
interview with Plulo and the Alexan- 
drian Jews, 47-90 Deficiency of our 
Tunterials for the history of Cains, 51 
liow facitue would have painted the 
Luperor Cains, 52 Po-sibly misrepre- 
sented, 53 Tit early dixadvantages, >, 
58 trange story of the priesthood ot 
the Aricvian Diana, 598 Caius imbrbe-g: 
LOotiog Of lus own superior nature, 534 
His coloszal conceptions in public work~ 
his palact, hip viaduct across the Vela- 
briun, and his bridge across the Bay of 
Gan, 6-68 Aficcts to be an orator, 69 
His spite against the insignia of the 
nobles, 69 Really believes humeelf di- 
vine, 70 Hie bantering humvuur and 
persecution of che noble, 72,75 Mas- 
acre of the exiled nobles, 75 His un- 
popular taxation, 76 His well hnown 
cxclamationre-pecting the Roman people, 
738) Hisexpediticn against the Germans, 
79-81. His amperid auction at Liogda- 
num,82 Discovery of a conspiracy im 
Ganl, Cains s sisters disgraced and Le 


pidus and Gatulicns cxecutet, 8-44 | 


Hi» marriage with Milonia C eronia &> 
Assumes a third consulship anil res gus 
on the twelfth day so Puts Ptoleina ns 
of Manretania te dcath,&7 His ‘ bri- 
tush expedition, 87 Avows hun<lf a 


tyrant, 9! Detection of a conspita \ 
against him,9}) His crowning aut of 
extruvaganee,9} Conspiracy of © eins 


Cherea,9> Assassinated by Cha rei, 97 
His ashes hononie? by his sisters, 07 

Cwsar, Lo Junius the consul 
sion of the franchixe to the Htahans 1 
85nefe Sits with his himsina Julius on 
the trial of Rabiriv-, 10200 shriuks from 
dcclaring Antonius a pnblic enemy, 
a 160) Papscribed by the triwuvii- 
19 

C.wsar, I... (son of the lat) sent by Pom- 
pelus to negotinte with Cusai, i liu 
Panioued by Ciwrar, Job 


Crwsar, Lucius Julius, non of Agmppa and j 


Juha, adopted by Augustiw iy 21% 
His education, 2720 Receives the tathe 
prince of the Roman yjsonth, 277 
Sent on a migsion to Spain, but dics at 
Mug-itha, 280. Tiberiuss elegy on hus 
death, j0G. 

Crrar, Sextus, governs Syria for Cw ar, 
n 6384. Murd-rel by the Pompcians, 
$83, Protects Herod, 11 377,379 

Ceearen, foundation of the city of, by 
Herod, iv. 225, 

: on, reputed son of Crvaar and Cleo- 

econ fi. 220, ili 79. Proclaimed joint 
monarch of Egypt by Antonius, J'4 
Pat to death by Angustus, 3i4 

‘Coeaurs, Lives of the, “Of Suetoume. vin 
Lu, e 
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tis conces- | 
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Ceresonia, Milonia, married to the empemr 
Cait, v1 85. His affection for her, 95 
Hei death, 190. 

Ceesctius, Flavinel.., tribune removes the 
garlund and diadem from Csesar « statue 
i 441. Brutus demands his recall from 
banishment, ii: 6). 

Cuieta sacked by the Cilician pirates, i. 35 
note. 

Calatia, settlement of the Roman colouy 
of, 1 395 

Calcndar, the Roman, confusion of, 1 44 
Alrount of error in the computatien 
of tune, 4 = =Reformied by Cue~ar, 407 

Calenns Lufius, a Cesarean, sent by Carar 
to Brundmium, n 249 Commands in 
Achaia, drives the Pompeians from that 
province, 273. Compels Athens to sub- 
mit to Cesar, and ovcnpies the Pelo- 
ponnesus, 310 Consnl B Cc 47, J4t. 
His proposal to treat with Antonios 1. 
154, 150 OUppores Cie'ros mution to 
declare AI Antoninus an enemy of the 
state, 160 Supports Antonin, 1% 
And promirea aid to L. Antonius, 242 
His death, 244 

Calete~-, a Kelman tribe, jom the confede- 
Tac} against the Romans 1 281. 

Caligula See Cxrar Cains 

Callbuci, a Spanish tribe, 1 255 

Calhstus, tieedman of Caius, conspires 
uyzainst ham, +1 43 

Cupuanii, diughtc of L Calpurniuas Pi-o, 
Inari to Crerar,1 178 Receives her 
hu-binds» dead body 12.57 Removres 
his treasure and papers to the house of 
An onus, 97 

Cilpurman family, their pride and anta- 
gonian to the C.esarean,s 187 Degr ulcd 
by Cams, 278 

Calpurnius Crassus, conspires against Nei \ 4 
and ts banished vin 11 

Calyena, C Matius, lus fmendship wiih 
Cesar, i £20 

Calv.nus, his wars against the Vocontn, 1 
200 

Calyinus, Cn Domitins, consnl in BC 82, 
n J Commands the C esareans in 
Macwionta 209 271 272) Forms a junce 
ton with Cwrar in Thessaly 279 Sum- 
moned bs him to Alexandnia, 315. At- 
tacks and 1. defeated by Ph urnaces, 824. 
Named master of the hure 4.7 


, Calviaius sabinus, C , commands the C2- 


rareans in /itoha fi 20" Takes com- 
mand of a fleet for Octayina, iit 2°9, 
Defeated ty the Pompeian~ uimdier Mene- 
crates, 259 

Camels of Ractria and Arama, i. 346. 
Not known in Africa, west of Egy pt, at 
the time of Crear, 044 


'Cameina, the Gaulf-h clueftain, pute D 


Biutus to death ni 192 
Cannlins, Furins, proconsnl of Afiiea, 
tlefeats Tacfarinas v Ist Claumne te 


\ honours of a ounuueror, 154. 
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Campane, admitted to the Latin fran- 
c » 31.9 Fringcipal cites of, sacked 
by Spartacus, 39. The defence of th: 
Campanian coast plaged in the hands of 
Cicero,90 Landsin Campania asaymnedl 
to the veterans, iii. 99. The hfe of the 
Romans on the Campanian coast, v. 16 
Baxeere by storms and pestilence, vi. 
ive 

Camps, fortified, of the Romans, vii. 559. 

Campus Agrippx, v 42. 

Campus Esquuinus, charnel field of the, 
iv 2bo. 

Campus Martins, described, v. 40, 42 
Athletic contests in the, 1 

Campus Raudius, battle of the, i 212 

¢ amul, or Hesus a Gauhsh deity, identified 
with Mars, 1. 232,1v 139. 

Camulodunum, Britieak cily of, vi 223 
Defend d by the Tnnobar‘es, 231 Taken 
by Claudius, 232, Foundation of the 
nnlitary colony of Camulodanum, 237 
Inauguration of the worship of Clandinus 
in, 249 «=6Sacked by the Iceni, 254 

Camulogenus, king of the Axlui, defeated 
by the Romans, n 49 

Candace, queen of ASthiopia, her troops 
routed by Fetronius,1v 1938 Her high 
spirit,159 Sends envoys to Augustus, 
who releases her from tribute, 159 

angi, 2 tbe in Carnarvonsture, attacked 
by Ostorius Scapula, vi. 2436 

Camdiux Crassus, an Antonian officer, de- 
feats the Armenians, 111. 280,287. Coim- 
mands the Antonian army at Actinm, 
327, Surrenders to Octavius, 327. Put 
to death by him, 345. 

Caninefates, a German tribe, submit to 
Tiberins, 1¥ 0 308,340 Jom the revolt 
of Civils, vi 158, 180 

Cantabri, the, m the north of Spain, i 
155 Subdued by Augustus, iv. 144, 222. 
And by Agrippa, 196 

Canutius, the tribune, denounces M. Anto- 
nius 11, 140 

Capitation tax, the, in. 41. 

Capito, C Atems, on the crime of con- 
structive majesty, v.21 Demands the 
revival of chargesof majesty in the ragn 
of Nero, vi. df. 

Capito Cossutianus, a delator, brings 
charges against Thrasea, vi 387, 388 

Capito, Titinius his account of the ‘ Deaths 
of Famous Men,’ vin. 95. 

Capitol, the, seized by L Satnrninus, 1 
102 Recovered, 102. Burntin the time 
of Sulla, 138. Restored and dedicated 
by Catulus, 132-134 Again burnt in 
the civil wars, 134, vir 134. Descrp- 
tion of the capitohum in the time of 
Augustus, v 30. Decree for its restora- 
tion, vi 144,148. Re tored by Vespasian, 
vii 273 Burnt in the reign of Titus, 
299 Restored by Domitian, 374 

Capitoline contests, established by Do- 
mitian, vii. 39). 
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Capitoline Hull, the, described, v. 29. 

Cappadoma, attempts of Muithridates to 
gain possession of, i 28 On the death 
of Archelans, annexed to the Roman 
Lmpire, v 178, 417. 

Caprese, land of, retirement of Tibernus 
in, V. 444, 345. Description of, 345 

Capua, proposal for drafting cvlonies to, 
i 105  $QOpposed by Creaar, 106, 107. 
Ceesar s band of gladiators at, bhoken up 
by the senate, 1Ub 

Garactacns, oppores Aulus Plant,us, and is 
worsted, 42 228 Heads the Silures, 2 5. 
His last battle and defeat, 242 ef sey 
Trought before ClaudihNe at Rome, 1 
187, 245. Has speech to the emperur, 
246 Hialife spared 215. 

Carbo, Papinus, defeated by the migrating 
Cimbri and Tentones, i 206 

Cana, its connection with Rhodes, iv 163. 

Cariius, propretor in Northern Spain, 
reduces Lancia, 1:1 116 

Carnuntam, importance of the station uf, 
lV wlb 

Can nutes, a Gallic trite, i 297 Compellicd 
to submit to the Roinans, 298 Murder 
the chieftain Tasgetins, 420 Revolt 
against Rome, 1 43 <All-powcrful au- 
thority of the Druids among them, 6° 

Carrha:, Roman garmpon at, i. 22. Be- 
sieged by Surenas, 22. 

Carmnas, C , chosen consnl,iin 216 Gains 
a victory over the Morini, 1. 12! 

Carrinas Secundus, one ot Nero s agents in 
plundering Asia Minor and Greece, v2 
360) 

cela hy ‘sited by the Emperor Hadrian, 
vin. 21 

Cartismandua, chieftain of the Silure-, 
betrays Caractacus to the Romana, v1. 
244 Expelled by her subjects and res- 
cued by Didins, 246. 

Casca, Publius, joins the conspiracy again+t 
Cresar, in 447. The fyst to strike at 
Cresar, 456 ‘ 

Casilinuim, settlement of the colony of, 1 
3935 

Casperins, lianus, pretorian prefect, 
mutinies against Nerva, vui If, 

Cassinins dcteated by Spartacus, 1 39. 

Cassius, Avidins, his victory over the Par- 
thians, vin 326 «Popularly charged@. ith 
baving caused the plagne of aD 332 
His treason against Aurchus, 340. Slain 
by the legions, 342 

Caseius,C , commands a Pompeian ficet, 1i 
308 Destroys a Cr-arean fleet. 3:5 
Surrenders to Cresar, 311 His Epicurean 
tenets, 42! Appointed preetor, 43». 
Joins the conspiracy against Ceesar'a life, 
446. ilis character, 447 His talents as 
a statesman and general, lin 70) = =nt-r- 
tained by Antonius, 75, Obtaing the 
governinent of Syrin, 76. In Romeon 
the arrival of @ctavins, 114. Shriuas 
from public affairs, and cagapes to Lanue 
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vinm,114. Lingers in the neighbourhood 
of Rome, 116 His interview with Cicero 
at Antinm,119 Obtainslenveof absence 
frm Rome, 131 Quits Italy for the 
East, 145. Gathers togetheran imposing 
force, 161. Gains some advantages in 
&yria, 162 Attacks Dolabella in Lao- 
dicea, and causes him to commit euicide, 
ist Prosecuted by Agmppa for the 
murdew of Cresal, and condemned, 1) 
Hevomes undisputed master of Syna, 


219 His forces,219 Chastises Rhodes,¢ 


221. U*<utes with Brutns at Philippi, 
222. NRebukes Brutus, 226 Defeated by 
Antonius 225 « 

Cassius Cherea, forms a conephiacy against 
the life of the eniperor Caius, vi 95 
Honours decreed bim by the senate, 100 
Lxecuted by Claudius, 103, 

Casaius Longinus, L., leads a Casurean 
ariny into ‘Thessaly, i: 269 

Carelus Longinus, Q , serves under Crassus 
in Parthia, n 12.0 Warns his leader of 
his perilous position, 12 Supggeste the 
plan of the campaign, 16. Takes upon 
himself to gtve orders, 21 Checks the 
aggressions of the Parthians, 93 ELlec- 
ted tribune, 117 Flees to Ravenna, | 22 
C‘onvokes a meeting of the senate 17 
Placed by Ceresar over the three provinces 
of the Spamsa Pininsula, 212) Receives 
the province of kurther Spain, 235, +26 
Jias mi-conduct there, 326 Attempt to 
ama-aiiate him, 327) Puts Laterenris 
and the conspirators to death, 327. His 
death, 328 

Cassius Farmersis, the tast survivor of | 
( resar x murderers, in arms against the 
tmnumvirate, 11 235 Chngsto 8 Pom- 
pilus, but finally abandons him, 270 
Put to death by Octavius, 345 


Cawius Loninus, husband of Driulla, v 


.9> His narrow escape from death, vi 

9> 

Ca~sius Severne,éns writings suppressed by | 
the ecnate, but eestored to circulation by 

Caius Crear vi. 17 

Cassius joins Catiina's conspiracy, 1 124. | 
Defeated and vlan by the Cimbri and | 

Teutones, 208 | 

Cassius, ( , proscnbed hy Nero, 11 376 


Cassius Longinus entrapped by Decebalus, 


vii’ 38, His gallantry and death, 39 | 


Cawmivellannus, king of the Trinobantes, 


defeated by Cromar, {. 416. Abandoned 
by his muiverss and allies, he sucs for , 
4! 
Caaticns, a prince of the Sequani, won ov cr 
by co the Helvetian, 1 249 : 
Castra Vetera (supposed to be Aanten 
near Cleves), a staiion planted by Driusus 
the Lower Rhine, vir 161. Meminius 
perons takes refuge there, loi. And | 
is beleagured by Civilix, 182, Capitu- | 
Jation to, and treachegpus massacre of | 
the garruson by, Civils, 172. Defeat of , 
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Civilis and the Germans by Cercahs be- 
fore Vetera, 180. 


Catacombe, theory respecting their original 


tenants, v111. 142 nofe. 


Catihina, L Sergius, his character, {i 119, 


111)» =Fails mm hie enit for the consulship, 
111. Profligacy of his arms, 112, 1153. 
His associates and partizans, 113 Ke- 
fuses to agree to a new insurrection of 
slaves and criminas,i13 BPnscovery and 
suppression of his conspiracy,114 Con 
demuation of his associates to death, 118. 
His letter to Catulus from Etrnmia, 127. 
Puts himeelf at the head of the insurgents 
there, 128 His defeat and death, 129. 
Areistance given by the deputies of the 
Allobroges in Rome in making known 
the congepiracy, 215 


Cato, the censor,!1 72-74 Warne 116 coun- 


trymen against the fatal influence of 
Greek literature, 11 21. 


Cato, C, tribune, proluces an alleged 


Siby line oracle rexpecting Egypt, 1 4 
35) Harawes the senate, dol Loxa 
the pretor-hip, 362 


Cato, M Porvcius, his early career and cha- 


racter, i 72, 74 Obtains a monthly 
allowance of corn for the people, 122 

His speech on the Catilmanan conspi- 
racy, 122 Irmitates the equites on the 
subject of the publican: in the Last, 122, 
123 His moroaty 123 Advocater the 
Stoic philosophy, 131 His natural goud 
humour,- 131 $Beoomes tribune, 13.2. 
Hus contest with Metellus Nepos, 1Jy- 
14: His opposition to Cloding 147-159 

Rejecta an alhance with Pompenus, Ibb 

supports Bibulus 169 Oy poses Cesar 3 
agrarian till, and arrested by Crear s 
hictors, 173 Refuses to swear obedience 
te the ball, 175) Impheated by Vetrins 
mn an assas-ination plot, lft. Warn- the 
senate against Pompetus, 178 Intrigue 
for remoxing h.m from Rome, 42%. 
(ompelled to execute a commision for 
depriving Prolemeus of Cyprus of Ins 
kingdom, 326, 327 Executes it with 
moderation, and defends the acts of 
Clodius, 328, 848 Treata Ptolemzens 
with contempt, 330 Accompanied on 
his mi-mon by M Jumns< Bratus, 3,1 

LU nsucerasful camldate for the | metor- 
ship, J62, 3&4. Opposcs the ball for 
prolongation of Cresars command m 
aul, 365-367. Proposes that Crerar 
should be delivered to the Gauls, 39 

Snpports che nobles in refusing the dic 

tatorship to Pampemsa, i: 36 An un- 
successful candidate for the consulship, 
8S. His neutral position in regard to 
Pompeins and Crsar, i234. Appoitel 
to govern Sicily, 127. Surrendera Sivily 
to Cuno, 164, 166. Possesees little m- 
duence among the Pompmans, 244 Devo- 
tien of M. Brutusto h'm, 245) Hire aeecond 
muurriage with Aiarua, 245, 217. Leads 
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the Pompeian forces from Dy) rrachmm 
to Core) ra, J07. Save» Crvero s life, dua. 
Unites himeelf with Cn Pompeius the 
younger, and crosses over tu Africa, 644. 
Marches acrosa the @ubyan dexert, 325 
Occupies Utica, 346, 319 Encdeavours 
to anmate the Romans in Utica to 
defence, 359 Comunits suicule, Jol, do} 
Judgment of the anciente upon thus act, 
303 e 

Cato, Marcus, son of M Porcius, lizdeath 
at Philippi, 1n 230 

Catullunus, Sextidius, chosen consul in the 
room of Seyanus,v 364 

Catallus, Valerius, his epigrams on Cesar, 
n 433, 1 6 

Catulus, Q Lutatius, his character,1 55 
kor many jears princeps of the senate, 
56, 65,1 437 Diesumles the grant of 
extraordinary powers to l’ompeius by 
the Gabinian and Manilan laws i 66, 
67. <Attac.s Cesar for restoimz the 
Marian trophies and statue in the Capi- 
tul, 98, 108 Is a candidate for the 
ofice of Pontifex Maxinius, offers to buy 
off Cvesar, but 1s defeated by him, Lts- 
110 Urges Cicero to include Cesar and 
the Marian lealers among the Catilina- 
rian conspirators, 117. Catilinas letter 
to Catulus,127 Ceesars attempt to de- 
prive Catulus of the honour of inscnibing 
lis name on the Capitol he had restored, 
132 Cresar dcfeated, 134 Hus jest at 


the judges appointed! to try Clodius, in2 | 


His death, 171 Ciceros character of 
him, 171 

Celer, an architect employed on Nero's 
* golden house,’ v1 258 

Celibacy, tendency of the Romans t-, at 
the time of the Gracchi, 1, 55 Laws 
for enforcing Marriage, db #£Tenalties 
of cehbacy, 88 

Celsus, conrpires against Hadrian, and put 
to death, vin 196, 197 

Celtibert, their conquest and rapid assini- 
lation to the Roman type,1.155 Their 
origin, 219. 

Cenotaphium Pisanum, to the memory of 
Caias and Lucius Cwsar, 1+ 

Censor, the office of, revived by Catalus, 
1 65 Restoration of the authonty of 
the censors by the consul Scipw, 1 87 
Suppressed from AU 73U,iv 19 

Census of the Human people taken by Oc- 
tavins, 1i1. 408 Of part of Gaul taken 
by Augustus,1s.127 Of the people, in 
AD 14, 358, 384 Distinction between 
the census and the prcfeasin, 414, 405 
Accurate information powesael by the 
Homans on the subject of population, 
418 Approximate estimate of the po- 
pulation of Rome, v. 49. Census of 
Claudins, v1 122. 

Centnry, t' e prerogitive i, 387, 

Cerealix, Petihus, commands the xith ie- 
giv iu Britain v1 234. Houtel by the 
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Iceni, 255 Commands a sqnadircn of 
horse for the Flavians, and cheeked ont- 
side Rome, 111 136 Sent to opjo.w 
Civilts m Gaul, 175. Liters Mognntia- 
cum, defeats the Treviri, nnd at Treves 
reasons With the mutineers, 177, 178 
His operations in the country of the 
Treviri, 179 Routs the Germans anid 
destroys their camp, 180 Defeats C1\1- 
hs, 181. His want of vigilance, 1x2. 
Treats w.th “ivilis, 183) His govern- 
ment of Bricun, 323 

Cenahs, conspires agun«t Cains vi 93. 

Certus, Pliny s attack on, vin 7. 

Cestius Gallus, governureof >y ria, his dis 
astrous expedition against Jerusalem, 
vu 200 

Cethegus, joins Catilinas conspiracy, 1. 
113, 121 

Cherea. See Cassius 

Chariot races, \ 72. 
emperor Caius, \1 2 

ears: or Orcini, omgin of the name, 
UP 

Chatt: a German tribe, overcome by Ger- 
Inanicus and their stronghold deetrvy «ei, 
v 150. Punthed by Galba,vwi 112 And 
by Domitian, vu 335 

Chanu: the, admitted into alhance with 
Rome, 1v 340. Pumshed by Corbulu, 
va 132, 214 

Cheruc1, a German tribe, sulinit to Ca-car 
iv 308 Their war with the Maro 
mann, 180 <A hing (Italicus) giver. 
w them by Claudius, v1 2138 

Chian winer, iv 395 

Chorographical survess in use at Rome, 
iv 40g 

Chusrves, king of Partlna, his interference 
in the affaars of Artuema, vi 1+ 
His presents rejected by ‘Trajan 15> 
Hus feuds with his vasaaly, 162, Exscape~ 
from Trajan’s hentenants int? Meta, 
164. Capture of his Quughter, and ot 
his gokien throne, 163¢ Restoration of 
his daughter, 245 « 

Chrestus, the sophist, his answer to Hu- 
drian, vii 224 

Christ, date of His birth, iv 428 

Christians, first persecution of the prr- 
sons ‘to whom the vulgar gave the 
naine of Christians,’ v1 351 The thst 
Christians in Home, 435. Toleration 
allowed them by the governmeit, 45% 
Story of Pomponia (irweina 441. Ont- 
burst of the perrecution in Rome, 442. 
Difficulty of accounting for this sup- 
posed pcrsecution of the Christians, 444. 
Christianity little noticed in Rome be- 
fore, and for some time after, Nero, 445 
Question as to *he persons designated 
Christinns, 416. Conjedture of Gibben, 
448 Suggestion of another view, 414, 
General] religious toleration under Nero, 
4” Refle_tiups on the depraved mo- 
tality of the age, 403. Christianity 


In the time of the 
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oungenial to certain moral tendencies of 
the aye, 456 = The Christians retire from 
Jerusalem shortly before the siege, 411 
235 Hostile attitude of Domitian to- 
wards Christianity, 380. Alleged perse- 
cution ander him, 384 Overthruw of 
the Jewish and succession of the Chns- 
tinn dispensation, vii 136 Inquisition 
into the tencta of the Chnetianr [42 
Allegededccrecs of Nero and Domitian, 
144° ~Fiiny s letter to Trajan respecting 
the Christians in Bithvma, 144 
proceedifigs against them thee, 140 
His testimony to their virtues, 147 
Popular apprehension cof their political 
intrigues, 144 Super-titious terrors of 
the people, 148 The martyrdom of St 
ILmatius, 14%. Development of the 
Christian society, 150 TheChurch, the 
Canon of &empture, and Lpiscupncy, 
151) Final separation of the Christians 
from the Jews, 177. The Christian 
teachers and apologists of the second 
cantury 4p, 230 Hadrian's toleration 
of the Christian faith, and interest taken 
In him in the dogmatic teacuimyg of the 
Christians, 232, 2,7 Indulpence of 
Antonine Pins to them, 27) | Perseea 
tion of them under M <Aurchus, >} 
larlty martyrs, jo} 

Christs, false, or brigunds, in Juden v.11. 
192 194. 

Cibvra state of, in the time of Augiustas 
vy 13. 


Cicero, M- Tullius engaged on the prose j 


cution of Verres 1 62) Has services cn- 
gaged in transferring a share of the 
wdiana to the hinglts, 63 His early 
career, 67-7000 Tinpeaches Verres, 62 
Acta with Poanpams and Cinseus 6, 
Defends Fontems, 64), 204 0 Defend- 
Ratnrins 103 Lifects of foreign learn- 
ing on his skill and experience 42 Op- 
yOres the agianan law of Rullus, 106 
Defends C. Cifpurning Piso, 107, The 
Catiinarian coMepiraey, PH4-1210 Be 
comes consul, 112 Prevents the murdir 
of Crewar 1210 Inclines to the senatonal 
onler, 123 Defends the conaul Murena 
13?) His populatey 139,10) Addressed 
ue ‘Father of nw country * 139 Jom. 
In gthe ontery againeat Clodius = lit 
(ramus panem ric upon the conduct of 
Cicero, 119) His apeech im the Flaminian 
(irene, 150 Maker an implacable enemys 
of Clodins 152 His views of the pru- 
poral agrarian law of the tribune Flavius, 
Jel Cajgoled by Pompeiusa, 166 Oppoews 
the restoration of the collegta, 181 
Tinnger of ins position, 12. Reects 
€ wear e friendly overtures, 184 Appenla 
the compasion of the peuple, 1h 
And to Pompcina and the consuls, ldo 
(,00a into oxile, 188 Considerations: on 
Ine banishment and fication of hix 
property, Jlu-J24. ili uninanly com- 
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plaints in extie, 343. Exertions of his 
fnemts in his behalf, 345, High «pirit 
of bie wife Terentia, 439 Takes np hw 
residence at Dyrracluam, 34. His re- 
turn to Kome, 34% Attacks Cze«ar's law 
for the division of Jands in Campaia, 
356. Attaches himself to the tnumvii-, 
357 0«©6His «speech ‘de Prurmeis Con- 
sulartbus,’ 359. His political position 


aud mental resougces, 371-372 Hi3 
hatred of Crassus, 37]. Attniks Ga- 
binins, 380 Defends hun, 382 Af- 


fects cordiality towards Cra-sus, 3h3 

Apologizes for his conduct in support- 
ing the triumvirs, 364 His epeceh 
‘210 BMilone, = 38%) ~—6 His activity in 
pleading, &&8 His attachment tu the 
younger Cuno 89 Liected angnur, &S, 
 =6GovernsCiluan 91,94 Ha-nulitarys 
cxploits and civil admiunistrauen, ‘4. 
Tee tuins to Italy 138 Clarmeatnmumph, 
119) «Confers with Pompeims on the 
state of affairs, 119 Put in charge vf 
the Campanian coast, 127 His unter- 
View With Pompeius at Formuiz, 14° 

Hestater between Caesar and Pompeins, 
137) Hasfears and melancholy,151 His 
mterview with Cezar at bormie lot 

forbidden to leave Italy, 221, Has acu- 
nhity to Antomus 221 Arrives im the 
Pompeian camp 243 Dissatisfaction of 
the nobles witn him, 283 Withdraw. 
from the contest 369 Has hfe threat 

ene by voung Pompeis, 304 Allowed 
te extabh-h kimeelf at Brundisinm, %%7 

Well received by Cresar 338 Concernves 
the idva of a complete code of laws 402 
Courts and 19 offended by Cleopatra 411! 

Ihis speech * Pre Marcello,’ 412 And for 
Laigarins, 415) Visited by Cresar at Pu- 
teoh, £31 Ha letter to Cawsar on th: 
invasion of Parthia 434 A partizan: f 
luberal innovation his pure morahtr in 

34 Joins Brutus and the consprator- 
mn the Capitol 538° Urgesthem to asuime 
the government, 55 Advocates the rati- 
fe arion of Cecsar’s acta, 68,71. DPisap- 
proves uf the speech of Brntus 74 = Ap- 
peal of the false Manus to him, and hx 
Irunical reply, $4 Retires to Putech, 
#4 101 His alarm at the agranan lau. 
of I. Antonius, 99 His behaviour te 
Dolabella, 103) His first interview with 
Octavius, 1045 His efforts te form a 
conerervative party, 112. His mterview 
with the hberators at Antiam, 118 120, 
Jomns Brutus, 123) Hi melancholy an- 
ticipations and irresolution , composes 
his * Treatises on Old Age, ‘ Pnendship 

*Glors, and‘ Fate,’ 125,127)  Embarhs 
for Greece bat returns to Rome, 13 i- 
134 Delivere has first Phailippie, 154 
His actnvity and apint, 143) Compoes 
hix second Philippie, 146 Tis mistaken 
eetimate of Octay ing, 118. Composes hu 
*Treatize on Moral Dutics, i449. Effect 
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produced by the publication of the second 
Philippre, 152 His position m the com- 
monwealth, 151. The third and fourth 
Phikippice, 151 Enthusiasm of the 
poople, 152. Oppodes negotiation with 
Antonius, 152. CG gnposes his fifth Pin- 
hhipjynec, 14. His glowing panegvric or 
Octarius, 155 Haraugues the people in 
his suxth Plhiulippic, 150 Is himeelf the 
governinent, 158 «ndignantat the treat- 
ment of the senatoman envoys by An- 
tonius 160. His eighth FPihnlippic, 160 
Proposes a monument to Sulpicius, 161 
Causes the senate to proclaim Dolabella 
@ public enemj, 164 Has twelfth Phi- 
lippic, 166. Named one of a deputation 
to Antonius, and accedes, but sulre- 
quently recoils, 160 Replies of Anto- 
nius and Cicero s rejoinder, 169 In the 
con-uls’ absence he as umes the lead in 
the city, 170 Enthu rrmof thecitizcns 
towards him, 174 His fourtecnth and 
last Philippic, 174 Abandons all } ope 
of Octavius, 183,184 His rarcasm on 
Octavius’s demand for the consul hip, 
18 Abandoned to procciiption by Uc- 
tavius, 197,199. Doomed to massare, 
199 His proscription and fiizht, 202, 
203 His vacillation, arrest, and death, 
204, 20 Reflections on bis death and 
character, 206-213 

Cicero, M., ‘on of M. Cicero and Terentia, 
offers his cers ices to Brutus, 1 234. In 
arms against the triumsirs, 235 

Cicero, Quintus, vrother of M Tullius, his 
inilitary education under Cesar,1 277, 
278 His proprytorship in Asia, 435 
Appointed a comm1-.icner for proy1210n- 
ing the cit), d46 vofe His letters from 

nia to Ins brother, 357 Accepts 

the post of legatus to Pompe1usin Spain, 
671, 384. His camp m the Nervian ter- 
ritory attacked by the Belgians, 423 
His character, 423 Hs resolute defence, 
425. Reheved by Cesar, 426. Left with 
one legion in Aduatuca,490,453 Attacked 
by the Germans, who are repulsed, 434, 
435 Supports his brother Marcus in his 
government of Cilicia, 11 94. Abandons 
Cesar, but endeavours to regain his fa- 
vour by calumniating his brother, .38. 
Proscribed by the trumvirs, 12 202 
Returns to Rome, and with his son is 
murdered, 202, 208 

Cihaa, government of, falls by lot to Len- 
tulus Spinther, i 349 ‘The proconsnl- 
ship of, accepted with reluctance by 
Cicero,11 90 State of the province at 
this period, 91. Placed under the con- 
trol of Sestius, 127. Given by Antonius 
to Polemo, iti, 254. kxtent of the pro- 
vince, iv 165 Affairs in the times of 
the triumvirate and of Augustus, 166 
Demre of the inhabitants of the autono- 
mons distncta of Cilicia to be placed 
under the dominion of Rome, v. 178. The 
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wos pomived into the Roman cnpire 

vu 2% 

Cilician purates, their ongin, i.33 Ther 
exploits, 3u—40 Suppressed by Cn. Pom- 
peux, 36 9 =6Their capture of Ceaar, 92 

Cilnu, the royal houseof Arretiuim, dcchine 
of their fortunes, 14i 281, 282. 

Cimber, L Tilhus, jomns the conspiracy 
against Ceesar’s hfe,ii 447 Obtains the 
government of Bithy nia, 111 4. 

Cimbn, the, ongin and great nugration of, 
i 203) Defeat the Romans and overrun 
Gaul, but destroyed at VercelNe, 200-212 

Cingetomx, chieftam of the Trevin, fa- 
voured by Cresur, i 413 Denounced by 
Indution arus, 427. 

Cinna, Cnevs Cornelins, conspires against 
Augu:tus,1y 291 Pardoned and raised 
to the consulship, 293. The story ex- 
aniuned, 294. 

Cinna, Cornelis, his rehabilitation ob- 
taimd by Ins brother-in-law Ceesur, j 
9> Lays down his pretonan insgme, 
uz 59 = =Puts on bm pretors robes, and 
16 Maltreated by the populace, 63 

Cinna, Helvius, bis insultang proposal re- 
specting Cresar, 1: 410 ‘Torn to pieces 
at Cerrar s fi eral, i 88 

Circus taste of the Itahans for the gamcs 
of the 1 677, + 72) Extent of the Cue 
cus Maximur, 09. The circu~ decribed, 
72) Chanot races 620 Exhibition of 
wild beasts, 74. Gladiatorial combate, 
4) 0«= Sentiments of antiquity on there 
bloody spectacies, 75 The circus in the 
tame of the emperor Cavs, vi 22, 29 
Of Claudius, 130 And of Nero, v1 153 
Who drives his chaziot in the Circue 
Muximus, 153 Erection of the Cvlos- 
scum, ¥ 71, vir 28d 

Cirta, caprtal of Numidia, threatened by 
the Maure amans, i. '54 

Cities the griat, of the Re man empire, and 
Grecian cities in Italy, . 46. 18 

Citizenship, Homan,iv 64 Angustus affects 
to maintain the catinu tron of, & Iwuni- 
ber of citizens in AU 767, 384. 

Civillaw See Law. 

Civils, Claudius, chief of the Ratay1, 
snatched from thefury of the legiounricr, 
vil 84) «Injured by the Romana, Lit. 
Excites the Gaulish states tu revolt, 158. 
Defeats Mummius Lupercus in the nd 
of the Batavi,160 Bx leaguers thestation 
of Castra Vetera 162, 165 Envojs to 
lain from Venpasian, 105 Takes A+ci 
burgium and attacks Vocula, but retreats 
w th Teasy loss, 166,167 His saccers, 
and anticipations of Gaulirh emancipna- 
tion, 170 Communicates with the auxi- 
lHaries in the Roman camp, !71 Ma-- 
sacres the garrison of Veteia, 172. ks 
ta form a German kingdom at Coldma 
Agmppinenses, 173 Courts Valeda the 
Batavian pronhetess, 174 Co oprrates 
with Classi 179. He wife and chil- 
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dren in the hands of the Romans, [80 
Defeated before Castra Vetera, 180 
Crosess the Rhine, and enters the terri- 
tory of his allies the Chauci and Fnisi, 
18! Treats with the Romans, 183 His 
end unknown, 184 

Civita Vecchia, Trajan’s wall at, v1i1 52 

Clarus, Erucias, assists in reducing Seleu- 
cia, vii 163, 164 

Clarisaniugthe, described, vii 308 

Classes, distinction of in the Roman em- 
pire, iv 379 Citizens, suljecta, and 
allies, S7@ Slaves, 379 Distinctions of 
condition in the provinces, >81  Inde- 
pendent commuriues gradually reduced 
to sulyjection, 383) Numbers of the citi- 
zona, $840 0 Iudirect effect of slavery im 
combining the vanous classes of men 
together, 387 See Romans 

Classicus, a Gaulish officer of Tres im, enters 
into a conspiracy to hberate Gaul. vn 
Wl Takes Vocuila’s hfe, 172 Endea- 
Yours to corrupt Cerealia, 179 

Classicianus, procurator in Britain, com- 
plains to Nero of Suctonins Pauhnus, 
who 1s removed in cunsequence, 15 99 

Clandia Pulchra, fonnd guilty of adultery 
and majertas, v 331, 332 

Claudia, or Clandilla, marmed to Caius 
Lo (Cahgula), v. 380,398 Herdeath, 
, 

Claudia, infant danghter of the emperor 
Clandins, abandoned, vii 146 

Claudia, daughter of Caractacus, v1 245 

( oe and Flavian writers compared, 
Vin 

Clandius, Appius, elected consu), { 278 
His unblushing venalit} 375, 379) Fn- 
trusted by the senate with the province 
of Achain 272 Consults the oracle at 
Delpin, 272. His delusion and death, 
273 

Clandiue (Tiberius Clandins Drusua), his 
infirmities of health and understanding, 
v 39 His arly hfe, 394, vi. 2 
Associated by tke emperor Caius with 
himeelf in the consulalip, 19 His ex- 


traordinars industry in literary labour, ; 


119 Cirenmatances of his accession to 
the empire, 100) The senate accept« the 
choice of the pretorians 102 Hix mode- 
rati and good intentions, 103 105 
Tak@s Auguatus for his model, 112 Hie 
inflitary enterprises ami condnet of 
forc.gn affairs and of the colonies, 112 
114 Mamtaims the dignity, and revises 
the list, of the wnate, 1)7 Opens it to 
Provincial famihes, and especially to 
Gaulish nobles,119 Revises the liate of the 
hingleta, 121. Hiacenaorsh p 121) His 
measures for the conservation of relig on, 
] His administration of justice, 124, 
{5 His public works, 126 The new 
haven at Ostia, 128 Drains Lake Fu- 
cinus, 129. His showa and pro.imons 

the amusement of fe people, 129. 
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His intemperance, 133 The history of 
the wives of the princeps becomes that 
of the principate in his reign, 133 Hs 
‘aives, 135. Influence of Memalina, and 
regimen of freedmen,137 Claudius their 
tool, 144 He recalls the sisters of Cains 
from exile, wud banishes Seneca, 144. 
Conflicting statements of his weakness 
and good sense, 147, 149 Vinicianns 
and others conspire, ayainet him, 147 
Strange inconsistency in the accounts of 
hia conduct, 1°50 His expedition to 
Britain, 151 Hae son, surnamed Bnitan- 
micua, 162 Has diligence in administer- 
ing the laws, 1.7 His sesilar games, 
lot) Marriaye of Messalina with Sihus 
perhaps instigated by Claudius from a 
superstitious motive 167 His alarm, 
170. And lact meeting with Messalina, 
172. His vacillation about her senteuce, 
V4 Intmgvues for supply ing a successur 
to Mesxalina, 176 Marnes Agmppini, 
181 Adopts Domitius Nero, 184 At- 
tacked by the peorle in the forum, 1%! 
His measures for promoting morality and 
good order, 190 Extends the privileges 
of the kmiphts, 192. Haz remark on the 
crimes and punishment of hi wives, 19. 
His decline, 193 Poraoned by Agrip- 
pina, 19% Extimate of his charactcr, 
20}-203 Senecaa adoration and abure 
of him, 203-219 History of hi~ invasion 
and conquest of southern Bnitain, 212 
etaeg By furth a Gaul 212. His hberal 
pohey towards the Ganls, 213° His pro- 
scription of Prnihsm 217. Gives a king 
to the (Cherueans, 218 Prepares to 
invade Bntam, 225 Oniers Aulus Plan- 
tins to invade the idland, 226. Txrkes the 
command in person, and defeats the 
Tnnobantes 230-202 Tnumphs at 
Rome 232 His clemency to Caractac us, 
245 His funeral oration pronounced by 
Nero, 275. Who consecrates a temple to 
him 296 

Clemens the pretended Agrippa Poetu 
muna his adventures, v 21, 219 

Clemens, Fla,ias accused of Judazng and 
put to death, th JS3 

Chopatra diughier of Pitolemmrus Aulctes, 
joint heir to the crown of Egypt with 
her brother Ptolemeus XIL u 300 
Driven from = Alexandria, 30] Her 
quarrels with her brother, #01 Her first 
interview with Cesar 313 Restored to 
the throne by him, 322) Her evi) inffa- 
ence on Caxar odo- 33%. Wiaita Rome, 
where «+e mikes him wnpopular, and 
offends Civer 2 410-412 Tier dieappoint- 
ment at the result of Casar'’s will, sii. TR. 
Quta Rome, 79 Her first meeting at 
Tarsus with Antoniua, who follows her 
to Alexamiria, 227 Therr intimacy, 
broken by his marnage with Octavia, 
renewed 286. Her twins by Antonius, 
287. Roman provinces amigned by An- 
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tempte cf Jernsalem, 137 note, in 376. 
His panegymc. upon the conduct of 
Cicero.1 149 Joms with Pompeius and 
Cesar m the first trinmvirate, 169 
Supports Csesar in gis claim for the 
proconsulship of the Ganla and Ill\n- 
eum,178 His enmity with Pompeius, 
but reconciled by Cresar at Lucca, 355. 
hlected consul with Pompeius, 362. 
Their tmuibulent ajection, J62 Bill of 
Tnbonius for giving the province of 
S\ria to Crassus, 364 Hatred of Crassus 
and Cicero, 371. Ther hollow recon- 
erhation, 372. Succeeds Gabinusin the 
governinent of Syria, 377. Sets ont for 
his government, 1i 6 Imprecations of 
Ateinas upon lim as he quits Rome, 8 
Crosses the Enphrates, and gains some 
trifling snccesses, 9 Commiuts vanous 
acts of sacnilege, 10 Embassy of the 
Parthians, and mutual defiance,11  Ad- 
vice of Cassius and Artabazes regarding 
the conduct of the campaign,11  Dif- 
ferent routes open to him, 13. Discon- 
ragement of his army, 14 Musled by 
the treachery of Abgarus, king of O-- 
rhoene, 17 Geographical difficulties of 
Crassus’s line of march, 19 Engages; 
the Parthian army, 20 Death of his 
son, 21 Takes refuge in Carrhy 22 
Abandons Carrhr, 23 Dispersion of his 
army,23 Stratagem of Surenas to en- 
gage him 1n conference, 1n which he 138 
murdered, 24. His standards restored 
by the Partmans to Augustus, iv 173 
Indignities offered to his remains, 1 26 
Retlections on the death of the Crasai. 
father and son, 26, 27 

Crassus, Calpurnius, conspires against 
Nerva, and bamished, vin 11. 

Crassus, P , son of the tnumynr, his mil- 
tary education under Ceesar,1 277 Sent 
by him to demand the submission of the 
north-western tribesof Gaul, 297 Com- 
mands a legion quartered among the 
Andi, 806 Depnuted by Cesar to prevent 
the Aqnuitamans from joining the Gaulish 
insurgents, 308 His campaign in Aqui- 
tania, 312. Effects ita rednction, 314 
His death in the Parthian war, 1 2! 
The ‘ Lausus’ of Roman history, 27 
His virtues, 27 nute 

Crastinus, the centurion, his speech to 
Csesar at Pharsaha, 11 289 

Cremona, given by Octavius o his legion- 
aries, 112. 239. Sacked and burnt by the 
Flavians, vii 125 

Cremutius Cordas, the historian, prosecnted 
by clients of Se'anus, v 321. Provokes 
his judges by his defence, and destroys 
hinwself, 823 Huis books burnt, but some 
copies of them preserved, 324. Caius 
Crsar permite them to be 

again, vi 17. 

Crete, reduced by Q Metellus Creticna, i. 
338. Importance of Crete to the Romans, 
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138 Annexed to the Cyrenaica by Mo- 
tellus, iv 148. 

Criminal junsdiction of the people and of 
the senate, v 238 Overridcn by the 
fixed tribunals, 239, The appeal trane- 
ferred from the people to the emperor, 
240 Cognizance of charges against se- 
nators, 2i0 The senate under the em- 
pire becomes the cinef court of criminal 
jurisdiction, 241. Paramount, jurisdic- 
tion of the emperor himself, 241 

|,Crispinus Rufus, proscribed, vi 382. Huis 
death, 382. & 

Crispus, Q , places himself under thc orders 
of Cassius, ir 162 

Cmnxus, one of the leaders in the revolt 
under Spartacns 1 39 role 

Crow ns, naval, of the Romans, iii 280 

Ctesiphon, city of, taken bv Tryan, 1. 
162. The palace of, burnt Ly Avidius 
Priscus, 3206 

Cumez, battle between the Caesareans aid 
Pompeians in the bay of, 11 259 

Cumanus, procurator of Judea, rising of 
the Jews 1n his time, vir 193 

Cunobehnns, king of the Trinobantes, 
coinage of,vi 223 His power im southern 
and eastern Britain, 224, 225. 

Curio, family of, n 94 

Cuno, C Scribonins, the elder, discloses to 
Pompeius the plot of Vettins 1 147 
Allows the ju-tice of conceding the ng t 
of citizenship on the Transpadane Gauls, 
n 24 

Cuno, C Scmbonius, the younger, saves 
Czesar,i 121 Imphvated in the accnsa- 
tion of Vettins, 176, 11 89 Cicero's 
mustaken opinion of, and attachment to, 
hin, 89 His character, 89 Elected 
tnbane,97 His character and conduct, 
110 Goes over to( 2110, His mea- 
sures on Cuesars behalf, 112 Attempts 
to expel him frum the senate,114 Be- 
takes bimself to Ceesar at Ravenna, 117 
Is sent by Cesar with in offer of coni- 
promise to Rome, 120 Shs second flight 
to Ceesar, 122, 128 Takes the place of 
Labienus in Cwsars confidence, and ex- 
pels the senatorian troops from Sardiuia 
and Sicily, 165, 212. His campaign, de 
feat, and death in Africa, 213, 217 

Curio, son of the tribune, put to death hy 
Augustus, iii, 329, € 

Curiosolite, the, compelled to submit to 
the Romans, i 297 

Curius, Q , ns unfounded charge against 
Ceesar, i 141 


Curnle magistracies, offices comprehended 
in the term, 1, 52 note 

Customs duties under the empire, iv 45 

Cybele, worship of, among the Romans, \L 
424. The cult of, naturalizei at Rome, 
vii 378 ¢ 

Cynics, banishment of the, from Rome, 
vil 3381 


Cyprus, its important position, viii. 166, 
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Bangninary outbreak of the Jews under Declamation, habits of, of the Romans, v. 


Artemion, (67. 


Cyrenaica, the, sanguinary revolt of the 


Jews in, vni. 167. 

Cyrene, attempt of Labienus on, i: 344 
Opens its gates to Cato, 344 Given by 
Antonius to his daughter Cleopatra 
Selene, 11, 294. Deaription of the 
Cyrenaica in the time of Angnetua, iv 
148. Pupulation of Cyrene at tlis time, 
423. Jasurrection of the Jews 1 Cy rene, 
Vill. 167 

Cyzicus Geprived of its freedom by Au- 
gustns, Iv 162 Its commerce, in the 
tune of that eniperor, v. Id 


ACTIANS, their hosti'e attitu le against 
Rome vit, 340) DUriven beyo.d the 
Ister by Fontes Agrippa, 341 The 
same people as the Getw, 341, vi 27 
Dom..tian’s campaign against them, v11. 
$41 Defeat Fuscus and are defeated by 
Julianus, 342, 343 Send an envoy to 
Rome to treat for peace, 314 Their first 
war with Trajan, vin 26 = Their wealth 
and civilizntion, 27. Their gold and 
silver mines, 27 Their geographical 
position,?27. Their predatory incur-ions, 
28 Sue for peace, delive: up their ar ns, 
and send envoys to Rome, 33 Ther 
second war with Rome, and defeat, 3-~36 
Dacia becomes a Roman province, 47. 
Monuments of its counquerurs 47. Mar- 
tits Turbo placed in command by Ha- 
dnian, 196. 

Dalmatians, revolt of the quelled by 
Tiberius, iv.232. Cauacsof asubsequent 
rising of the, 317) Sibdned by Germa- 
nicus, 326. Number of lemons etationed 
in Dalmatia in the reign of Tiberius, v. 
278 

Dancing amongst the Romans, 77 

Danube, Roman fortresses on the banks of 
the, iv. 241. 

D>ceatee, a Ligurfan tribe, marked out for 
Roman vengean®e, i 200 

D>cebalus, perhaps the same as Diurpa- 
neus, king of the Dacian- wi #4. 
Meaning of the title, dil vo’e. Forms 
relations with IL acorne II , king of Par- 
tha, viii. 154 Concluder peace with 
Dongtian, vii 34é-344 His resilience 
at izegethusa, viii 31 Routed by 
Trajan, 31. Sues for peace, and forms 
an alliance witli. the Homans, 82, 33. 
Yields up his forts, and goes to Rome, 
33. Entraps Cassins Lonyinns and de- 
mands peace as the price of his liberty, 
38 Hoisdefeatand death,39. Discovery 
of his buried treasure, 41. 

Gecianus, Catus, procurator in Britain, 


| 
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8¥, +1 405 The schools of the rhetor- 
icians, Vv 91. MM Annwus Se: eca, the 
rhetonuan, 92. Conventional rules for 
the declarmera, 94. 

Dediticu, the, of the Roman provincial 
population, i. 21. 

Deiotarus, king of Galatia, his reply to 
Crassus 1 8 Cacero applies to nm for 
auarllaries, 92. Tykes the rie of Pom- 
} elus in the civil war,239 Accompanics 
him in his fught, 209) «= Snbmits to Cwenur 
and brings aid to Calyinns 324-332 
Offers to asst the iiberators under 
Cassius, 121 162 

Deintarus, kmg of Galatia, son of the 
lorcrgoing, dererts Antonius for Octarins, 
un 320 

Deiotarus Philadelphus, king of Paphla- 
gona, favuured by Augustus, iv 168 

Delation, Delators, original 1mport of the 
word, ¥ 265 Augustus metitutes the 
office of pubhe intormer, 2645 Passion 
of the Homans for accusation, 26h. 
Delators encouraged by Tibernnus, 271 
Proposal of M Lepidus for duninishing 
the rewards of the delators, 320 Tuibe- 
hing checks delation, 325. Its progress, 
3t2 Not employed by Caius, vi. 33 
Method adopted by the senate for check- 
ing delation, 159 Domittan'sencourage- 
ment of delators,.n 355 Character of 
his delators, 387 Memmins Regus 
the prince of delator3s,3&87 The diclators 
prosecuted by Nerva, vii 6. 

Dellius, Q , an Antonine officer, goes over 
to Octavin~, 1 321. 

ar state of, in the time of Augustus, v. 


I 

Delphi cracle of, in the time of Cresar, 1 
27z Consnited by Nero wil 3}, 

Demetrius, freedman of Pompetus, erects 
the Pompeian Theatre, 1, 3t9 

Demetnius, the Cynic, present at the death 
of Thrasea, \1 394, 395, Banmished by 
Vespaman, vii, 281. 

Democracy, general result of the struggic 
between aristocracy and v. 227 Tre 
balance trimmed by the tact of Augustus, 
228 More logical character of the pohcy 
of Tiberius, 228 

Derceto, or Atargatis, treasures of the 
temple of, seized by Crassus, 11. 10 note. 

Diablintes, the, join a maritime confede- 
racy against the Romans, i. 307 

Diana, the Arician, strange story of the 
priesthood of, vi 58 

Dadius sent to Britain by Claudius, vi. 246, 
Retains without extending the Roman 
possessions in Britain, 246, 248. 

Didius, C , sent by Cesear to the succour of 
Trebonius in Spain, i. 369. 


viwe5a. Pa ee Dido, api Carthage, pectented dis- 
Decidius Saxa, commands a division covery of her treasures, vi. 373. 
trinmvir? forces in Macedonia, iii, 221 Dion Cassin, his cetumate of the character 
Blain by Q. Labienus in .tsia Minor, 255, of Hatrian, viii. 256. 
yoL. Vilit DD 
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mus, his remarks on the 
unoertainty of Roman history from the 
establishment of the empire quoted, iv 
109. His wanderings, vu 407. Account 
of his historv and rnitings, 111 228. 
His * Oration on the Alexandrians,’ 240 

Dionysius, the circumnavigator, accom- 
panies Caius Cesar to the Ea-t, iv. 
282 

Dintntonum, or Hallof Agrippa, remains 
roofiess, vi1 375 

Divico, the Helvetian chieftain, his inter- 
view with Cresar, i. 259. 

Divine service among the Romans, ccre- 
monies of, si 425 

Divitiacus, vergobret of the ni solicits 
the aid of Rome, i 244. Has character, 
244 His intimacy with C:esar and 
Cicero 1n Rome, 245 Sneceesfolly in- 
tercedes with Cesar for Ins brother 
DPumnorix, 260. Sets forth the oppres- 
sions of the snevt 267. H19 usefulness 
in the handsof theRomans,281 Av-si-ts 
Czesar in his secund campaign tn Gaul, 
284 At his intercession Cee<ar pardons 
the Bellovaci, 286 Never acquires the 
use of the Latin 1di0om, 1v_ 136 

Dolabella, Cn Cornelius, impeached by 
Cesar for malvereation in his province 
of Macedonia, i 90. 

Dolabella, P , son-in-law of Cicero, com- 
mands the Casarean naval forces off 
Hiyricum, 11 218 Defeated by Bibulns, 
219. Hus intngues repressed by Anto- 
nius, 330. Rebuked by Cvresar, 338 
Gratified with a command in Afncs, 
369 Taken by Cesar with hun into 
fpain, 415 Death of his divorced wife 
Tullia, 433 Sain to have con-pirel 
against Cresar’s life, 446 Joins the con- 
smratora after Cmsar’s mumier, 11 59 
Appears in the senate with the consular 
fasces, 64. Accepted by Antonius as his 
colleague in the consulsinp, 93  Ap- 
plauded by the nobles for his zeal im 
buppressing the Casarean outbreaks, 100. 
The government of S;na obtained! ly 
Antonius for him, 118, 128 Proceeds 
towards Syria, 145, 162 Seizes and 
murders Trebonius, 163. Proclaimed an 
enemy of the state, 164 Driven to com- 
mit suicide at Laodicea, 184 

Dolabella, proconsul of Africa, pacifies his 
province, v 325  Joms the prosecution 
against his kin«man, Q. Varus, 343 

Domain’, the pnbhce, as a source of revenue, 
v. 39 

Domnitia Lepids, Nero's annt, usually called 
Lepida, wife of Valerius Messala and 
mother of Messalina, has the charge of 
Nero during his mother's banishment, 
her nvalry with Agnppina, who makes 
Claudius put her to death, vi 26% 

Domitia, consort of Domitian, her intngne 
with the mime Paris, vi. 366. Divorced, 
fet taken back, 566, 367, 


INDEX. 


Domitian,son of Vespasian, vil. 115. Takes 
refuge in the Capitol, 182,136 Title of 
Cesar conferred on him by the Flavian 
traders , influence of Antonius Primus, 
141,142 Raased to the prretorship, 145. 
Joins the forces 1n Gaul, 175. Returns 
to Rome, 183 His vices, 147. Seek« to 
supplant his brother Titna his accession, 
eincation, and temper, 315,320. Recalls 
Agricola, $31,332 Lendsan expedition 
against the Chatti, and assumes che name 
ot Germanicus, 836 Decreed perpetual 
censor, }d7 His confiscations 338. His 
warwith the Dacians, 414 Histriamph, 


a 


345. His tnumphal arch and colonics, 
347° Appearance of a pretended Nero, 


348 Revoltof Antonius Saturninus, 649 
Domitian’s terror and cruelties, $52 Has 
character representative of the age, 35.3. 
hyidence agamst him, 355 Affects re- 
formation of manners, 357 His zeal ior 
the punty of the Vestal virgins, 358 Has 
enforcement of the law of adultery, of 
the Seantiman law, and of the laws 
against mutilation, 362,303 His edicts 
agaimnet the mimes, astrologers, and phi- 
lowophers 365, 369 Assumes the censor. 
ship, and institutes reforms, 469 H1s 
edict reepecting the cultivation of thie 
vine, 371) 0 Has baikiings, 37° = Ascmp- 
tion of divine honours, 377-377, Disre- 
gpect to the empcror treated a> blasphiuimy, 
376 Proscription of Jews and Christians, 
o82, 313 143 Encourages delator. vn 
385. Favours thearmy and the populace, 
389 Hai quinquennial contests in poetry, 
eloquence, and music (Agon Camtelinu:), 
391-393 Takes Minerva for his guardian, 
393 Patronises inen of letters, 394 His 
dissimulation and moodiness, 397, 402 
Accused of powoning Agricola 44, 
His proscription of nobles, and banish- 
ment of philosophers, 405-107, His 
‘reign of terror,’ 407. His danger and 
alarm,410 Omens previous to his death, 
410. Assasmnated, 413 Indignities 
heaped on his memory, vii 5. 

Domitii, Nero s ancestors, family character 
of the, v1. 261 -2115 

Domitilla, Domitian'’s niece, banished on a 
charge cf Judanni, vn 383 

gina ccnsul his treachery to Bituitus, 
1 201, 

Domitius, L., Ahenobarbus, implicated by 
Vettius in a false charge of conspiracy, 
1 177. Put forward for the consul-hip, 
353. Opposes the hrst triumvirate, 353 
Candidate for the consulship, and de- 
feated, 357,361. Elected 379. Rebnukes 
Gabiniua’s publicani for extortions, 370. 
Appointed Cresar’s successor in Further 
Gaui, ii. 127. Oocnpies Corfininm, 144, 
145. Besieged, surrenders, and is g 1e- 

rously treated by Cwaar, 146-148 His fe- 

rocity, 149, 162. Defends Manssilia, 172, 

174, 189. Escapes, 223. Joins Tompelius, 


INDEX. 


now 


andis held in high estimation among the 
nobles, 241. Aspires to become Pontifex 
Maxinius, and proposes sentence of death 
agninet all senators who did not join 
Pompeius, 282, 283 Commands the left 
Wing at the battle of Pharsalia, 287. 
Slain in the pursuit, 206,348. Hus praise 
by Lucan, 296 

Domitinus Afer, the orator, a delator, pro- 
secutes. Quintilus Varus, v 343 His 
oratory*vi. 150 vole Tas death, 150 note 

Domitins, Cn , Calyvinus, a candidate for, 
the conggl-hip, 1. 386. Elected cunsul in 
the seventh month of the ycar, i 30 
Master of the hgrre to Cesar, 437 Main- 
tains a republican armament %m the 
Toman (rulf, 11 242. Juins Antonius 
against Octavius, 2i3 Becomes consul, 
and takes part with Antonius, Jv7. 
Abandons Rome, and repaira to Anto- 
nius, JUY) = =s- His defection and death, 319 

Domitius son of the preceding, commands 
the lemons in Germany iy 407 

Domitius, Cn , Alicnobarbie, marnes Ag- 
nippina, daughter of Germaniius v 396 

ix son Nero (see Nero) His statue set 
up in the senate, v1 290 

Domutias, Cn, Corbulo, commands the 
legions in the East, under Nero, v1 
By I 

Dorilaus, prince uf Galatia, takes the side 
of Pompeius im the civil war, 1 259 

Diappes, a Giauhsh chicftain, attacks the 
provinces, uo 71, Shute hamself up in 
Uxellodunum, 72 Cumpelled to surren- 
der to Cresur, 72 

Drnidism, invention of, clanned by the 
Kymry of Britain, i 229) The meeting- 
place of the whole of the Galhe tribes, 
230. Essentially Oriental character of 
the Drnithiecal system, 230, Existing 
monuments of Druidism in Gaul, 232 
All-powerful authorty of the Druids 
among the Carnutes, 1) 69. The Druids 
discountenanceg by Augustus, 1. 137 
Their disconteng 159 Our scanty hnow- 
ledge of Druidisin, vt 215 9 Disguet and 
suspicion with wiluch it was regarded by 
the Romans, 214 Its centres, temples, 
rites, and ceremonies, 215 Prosembed 
by Augustus, Tiberius, and Claudius, 
217. Its talisman, ‘the serpent’s egg,’ 
218@ Retreat of the Druids to Angieres , 
20) Destiuction of them and of their 
sacred groves, by Suetonius Paullinus, 
201. Scorn thrown by Lucan on the 
Druidical doctrine of transmigration. 
472 note. Triumphant anticipations of 
the Diuidsin ab 69, vii, 171. 

Drusilla, daughter of Germanicus; mar- 
ries Cassius Longinua, v 395, vi. 
Aud again to M Lepialus, 34 Passion 
ofher brother Caius for her, and extra- 
pik Hr grief at her death, 34, 35 

Drusilla, daughter of Herod Agrippa, vii. 
192. Marricd to the pMnce of Lmesa, 
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but carried off by Felix, procurator of 
Judea, 196. 

Drusus, son of Germanicus and Agrippina, 
effection of hie cousin Drusus for him, 
vy 603 Commenged by Tiberius to the 
senate, 316 Lays himself open to the 
machinations of Se anua, Ji4. Retained 
by Tiberius at Capree, 308 His dis- 
grace obtained by Seyanns,J58 Sent to 
Rome and plecedg under arrest, 358. 
Order to Macro respecting him, $67 His 
horrible sufferings aud death, 38, 381. 

Drusus, a pretender, arrested aud executed, 
v 379, Jou 

Drusus, yonnger son of Tibenus Drusns 
and Livia, m2 28> nofe His war with 
the Rheetian-., Brenm, and Genanni, iv. 
221 222 His character, 236. Admimnis- 
ters the Gaulish provinces, 237. Conse- 
crates an altar to Augustus at Lugdue 
num, 248 Invader Gernnany by sea and 
land, 242 His canal between the Rhine 
and Lake Flevus (Zuyder Zee), 243. 
I mbure of his first expedition. 244 His 
second campaign, 244 Erects the fort 
of Ahsoon the Lippe 246 Obtains an 
ovation, 246. His third campaign and 
death, 248 Monument to him at Mo- 
gmintiacum, 2%) Haig remains brought 
to Rome, 2») Received by Augnatus, 
who pronounces his funcreal oration, 
and places Ins ashes in the Mansoleum 
August, 20. His campaigns partially 
unsnecessful, but permabent mm ther 
results 251, 252 

Drusus, ‘Liberins Clandius, roungest son of 
the preceding Ave Clandins 

Drasn~ son of Tiberius and Vipscania, in- 
trodnved by his father to the citizens in 
the forum, 1v. 306 Pronounces the 
funereal oration over the bod; of Augus- 
tus v 138 Dateof his birth uncertain, 
143. Sent to quell the meeting of the 
Pannonian legions, 142. Sent to liiym- 
eum, 179 TLaves in amity with German- 
ich, 18> Effects the ruin of Maroboduusg, 
1810 Hus wife Livilla haz two sons at a 
lnrth, 202 Meets the funereal procession 
of Germanicus, 202. His blunt demean- 
our, 207. Consul with hi~ father Tibe- 
rius, 302, His character 402,303. The 
tribunitian power conferred on him in 
conjunction with his father, 309 Machi- 
nations of Sejanus against him, their 
mutual hostihty, 313. Poxoned by 
Ssgqanus and Lrvula, 315 

Drusus, con of Claudius, v1 156. 

Duneenarii, duties of the, 1y. 19. 

Dumnorix, the 2duan., succeeds his brother 
Pivitiacus as vergubret, i. 249 Won 
over by the Helvetian Orgetonx, 249, 
296. His hfe spared by Cesar, 2ol. 
Commands the auxihary cavalry under 
Cesar, 263. His restless intmgnes, 282, 
413. His death, 414. 


Duras,or Diurpancus, chief of the Daciana, 
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perhaps the same as Decebalus, vii 31. | 
See Decebal 


a us. 
Duratius, a chief of the Pictones, holds the 
city of Lemonum for the Romana, 1 71 
Durocortorum, assembly of Gaulish tribes 
convened by Ceesar at, 1 436 
Duumvire perduetionis, 1 102 nole, 
Dysrrachium, Cicero's residence at,i 340. 
its importance as a place of commerce, 
° ¢ 


pe eee ane of the ancicnts, iv. 
o 


Karthquake destroys twelve cities of Lesser 
Asian v 282 One in Romemat SW, 
vi 19) Pompe partly destroyed by 
one, vn. 307 The great earthquake at 
Antioch in aw 115, vin 155 

Eboracum, or York, importance of, at 
the time of the Roman dominion, +1. 
207, 

Eburones, their country overrun by the 
Cinbri and Teuntones, i 207 Their 
character in the time of Crsai, 233. 
Join the confederacy against the Ro- 
mans,281 Destro, two Roman legions, 
42: Attack Q Ciceros camp, 423. 
Routed by Caesar, 427 

*Eclugnes’ of Virgil, remarks on the, v. 
101. 

Edessa, city of, capital of the kingdom of 
Osrhoene, 1 13. 


Ed cts of Augustus, 11 464 Character of | 


the perpetual edicts of the preetors, v1 
293 And of the provincial edicts of the ! 
prefects, 294 

Fdncation, system of, of the Romans in- 
slependent of priests or magistrates, v1 


402 Ita extent and laberality,403 High ! 


training of public men at Rome er 
the free state, 401. Not maternally lower ' 


under the empire, 401. Declamation, | 


405 Freedom of writing, 405. Liberality 
of Vespasian, vii 277 
Eguatius Rufus, charged with conspracy 
against the life of Augustus, 1v. 196, 197. 
claims of the Roman republic to the : 


jangdom of,1. 99. Application of Ptole- , 


meus Auletes, king of Egypt, for resto- 
ration to hisiongdom,348 Competition 
of Roman nobles for the commission to 
settle Egyptian affairs, 350. Acocevsion 
of Ptolemzus XII. and his sister Cleo- 
patra, ii. 300. Their quarrels, 300. 
Ceasar s arrival in Egypt, 311 Object of 
his interference in the affairs of this 


322, The Ptolemies permitted by the 
Romans to reign in ffi. 351. 
Reduced by Octavius to form of a 


province under his own control, 


INDEX. 
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Hemet of the resources and defences of 
Egy pt by the later Ptolemies, 157 Ime 
sy rov ements of the prefect Petronius, 158. 
Vho defends the provincefrom an attack 
of the Kthompians, 148 ‘has Gallus 
appointed prefect 159 The corn-flects 
of Egy pt, J93. Population of Egy pt at 
the time of Auguatus, 422 kgvptian 
ri e3 in Rome suppressed by Tiberius, v. 
286,11 4.6 Exploration of the cous 
90) mules above fyene im the reign of 
ce Nero, \n 27. Severe measures against 
the Jews in Egvpt, vin 140°‘ Jewish 
insurrection in the 1eign of Trajan, 167, 


168 

Elcazar a chief of the Zealots in Jerusalem, 
vu 202 Hie r-vcluwonary proce dings, 
222 Occupies the inner inc'csare of the 
Temple, 224 As-as inated, 225 

Elema on the kuphriat es, viit 155 note. 

Etement-, Syrian worship of the, attractive 
to the lower order of women at Rome, 
v1 424 

Elephants, nse of, in battle in Africa n 
3356 Honour of riding an elephant 10 
Rome, it 265 

Ennia, wife of Macro, and mistrese of 
Cains Ceesar,vy 49% Com) elled by Caius 
to destroy hers ‘If, v1 31, 32 

Ennius Q , mtroduces the poetry of Grecce 
into Rome, 1 20 

Ennins, a knight, denonnced for convert- 
ing an tmage of the emperor into plate 
for his table, and acquitted, vo 2bt. 

, Ephe-us, temple of, plundered by Scio, 
1271 «Saved by ( esar from a second 
spolhation, 312 The pmncipal metropo- 
hs of Lower Amia,iv 162 Limits of the 
sacred precincts of the temple at vanious 
periods, 163. State of KLphesus in the 
time of Augustus, v 12 

Epicadus, his conspiracy to curry off 
Agrippa Postumus and Julia from their 
places of exile, iv. 328 

Epichanis, a Grecian freed-voman, actite 
in Piso’s conspira y, vi * 365 ee 
365, Her fortitude and suicide, 367, 368. 

eae teaches at Nicopolias in Epiros, 
v1 40 

Epicureaniam, great principle of, fi. 421 
Its fatal influe nce upon the principles of 
faith and morals, i he 19 Character of 
the Epicureans in the time of ‘lrajan, 
vill 106, 

arene ty ancient name of Dyrra- 
chium,i 34 

Epigrams, Sadie viii 81 

5‘ Ep stles from the Euxine’ of Ovid, re- 
marks on the, vi. 204 

Eponina, her conjugal devotion, vii, 248. 

Eputones, duties of the, ili 457. 

ae the Julian, establishment of the, JJ. 


mate Hill, the, i. key v. gon 29. 
6 0 ———— on iv. 265. 


May, iv, 158, 


Gar 
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ATN 


Defeated by Petronins, 159 Released 
se Pe acta from payment of a tnbute, 
5 


Etna, eruption of, in Rc 32, iii 308 nole 

Etruecans,thar prepararionsagamstRome, 
1 19$ Inva-ton of Etruma by the Gauls, 
191 Perfidy of the Gauls, 194  Coah- 
tion of the Etru cans with the Samnites, 
Umbnans and Ciwpimne Gauls, 195 
Defeat of the coahtion at Sentinum, 196 
The ruling wea of the Ltru-can in-tit 
tions@u 11 Internal corruption of i 
Ltrnscans, 15 

Enhemerus, they I<pa *Avaypathy of, trans- 
lated into Lattin by Ennias ut 19 

Exedires son of Pacorus LI , hing of Par- 
thia, placed on the throne of Armenia, 
vin 154 Dethroned by his uncle Clos 
roez, 155 

Excise duties under the empire, iv 45. 


ABERITS, one of Cresar’s secretaries 
his torge me-, 1 97 

Fabius C ,ordered by Cwsar ta ocenpy the 
prees of the Pyrcnecs 173° His 
spirited advance to the valky of the 
Sicors, [78 Granted a trrumph, 427 

Fatias Misannus, defeats the Allobroges 
amd Arveint 1 20100 Chosen piieeeps of 
the senate ni 436 

Fibins Miaximus his death 1.357 

Fabius Sanit patron of the Aslebrages, 
perstiades them to reveal Catilina s con- 
spas to Cicero, JIt 

Fadus, Cuspius, the firms procurator of 
Jurden vir id 

Fulani a knight charged with con- 
Strnctive treason, y 259 

Fantins ( covets che villa of Attier~ ou 
28200 Joins SAtus Pom,ins, bait finally 
abandun= tim as 27 

Tannin «(lus work en the vittimes of 
Nero, the aitis Ocuserum aut Kek- 
Etorum, Vip 95 

Fannis his paper manufactory in Rome, 
rN UL ra ote 

*Fasti’ of Ovid: remarks on the vo 126 

Faustina, Annia, daughter ef \ntemnus 
Pius, marriest to Woo Aurehas wni 2ol, 
oat Her infidelity, of Her death, 


Faustina, (nninGalerna, wifeof Antoninus 
Piusvnl 2b) Her heentionscharacter, 
27>) «Her endowments for orphans, 275 

Faustos sulla, son of the dictator, ons 
Cato at Patra, 1 344. slam in Afmca, 
3609 Sob 

Favonia C , leade the oligarchs against 
Ceen, 1 i653, Joins the conspirator mn 
the Capitol, 11 4 


vomus, Wo. * Caton sharon (fF 1500 Op- 


pows the prolongation of Cresais come | 


mand Job Commandsa detachment of 
the Pompean arn @n Macedonia, u 
972. Lis gunwrk on the protraction of 
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the war, 282. Accompanies Pompeins 
in his flight, 299. Joins the lberators, 
iii 55, 119 

Favorinns, the rbetorician, and the em- 
peror Hadrian, story of, sin 201 


' Felix, brothe: of Pallas, procurator of 


\ 


| 


Judea, vi 192, 451 voles wa 19%, 197, 
Comparative tranquillity of the country 
during hus government, 531 His ca- 
reer, 195 

Fenius Rufus, pretornian prefect, \1 33%. 
A fnend of Agnppinas, o 55 Takes 
part in Pi-os conspiracy, 364 His 
treachery aid condenmation 368 

Festi. ony sacred admuutistration of the, 
i 45 


| Festue Porcius, his government of Jndea, 


vu 197 


| Fidenz, fail of an amphitheatre at,v 342. 


Finances of Rome,iv 3b Objects of pub- 
lu expenditure under theeammon -ealth, 
eft And undcr the enyare of Sources 
of reovenne, 41 Jaxe,4o The pub- 
he wrarium and the emperurs fiscue. 
4t 

Firesin ancient Rome v 635 wv1 BH. 
Great fire on the Cahan hul vo AZ 
‘Lhe (reat Fire in the 14am ot Nero v1. 


eis The hrein che reign of Litus, 
vu 2) 
Firmu- Plotine, chosen prefect of the 


preternans, va 74. His proposal tu 
Qitha TM) 

Fiscus of fhe emperor, and tne pub .c 
rmrarium, 1s) 4b 

Fisheric~, revenue derived from is) 44 

Flaccus, Avilins Roman governor .t (ete 
andna insults the Jews, and causes 1 


rivt vi 4100 His aire, f2 


Flacuus, EFulsius, bis Ware ay, unet th 


ee mee re ae 


9 
’ 
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Flaccus, Verrius, his «chool in Rome v1 
ft 

Flannniian Circus speeches of Pomyeie, 
Crassus and Cicro delavere] mi the, 3 
119 

Tiaminmian Way, 142, 1 42 

blammns wounded by the Lirurtans, i. 
AM 

Tiavtin or Antonine peried of Romart 
hi-tory, charatr of the vin 244 
Moral aspect at the Fivsitan reaction, 
vin 6)  bifect of this reution on the 
tone of Roman hrerature, 71 

Flasius, the renegale brother of Armn- 
nins, vy lod. Their parley a roe the 
Weser, lof His son Italicus made king 
of the Cheruse: vi 215. 

Flavius put to death by Domitian for lig 
Judaism oor Chrisuanity, lus sons ed i- 
cated by Quintih in, vu dss e 

Flavius, the tmbune, his agrarian bill, f. 
lol Threwa the consul Mctellus into 
prison, [63 

Flavus aubrits, claims the honour of as- 
wussinating Nero, yi. Jd 
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Fievas, Lake (Zuyder Zee), canal of Drusus 
from, to the Rhine,iv 24d 

Florus, Gessius, appointed proecurator of 
Judea, vn 197 


to Jerusalem a | Fanus Camillus 
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Cicero’s remains 206. Incites L. Aute. 
nius to rise against Octavine, 241 39=Fhes 
to Athens 244. Dies at Sicyon, 246. 

See Camillus, 


force which capitulates and 15 mas-acred, ; Fuscus Cornehus privtorian prefect, routed 


199 The governor of Sj12Aa, Cestil 
Gallus, defeated before the city, 199 
Death of Florns m cunsequence, 200 

Florns, Julins, the Gaul, heads a revolt 
against the Romans, v 305 Defeated, 
he falls upon his sword, 306 

Fonteius, proconsul in the Tiansalpine , de- 
fended by Cicero agamst the complaints 
of the Gauls,1 64 Impeachead for m.u- 
versation and defended by Cicero, 214 

Fonterus Capito, commander of Lower 
Germans, claims the empire, vu 42 
His death, 35 

Fonteius Agrippa, expels the Dacians from 
Melia, v1 340, 

Foreigners, antipathy of the Romans to, 
13 

Torests, revenue derived from, iv 44 

Fortresses of the Runians 1n the piovinces, 
vin 315 

Torum Boarium descnbed, v %9 

Forum Gallorum, battie between the Re- 
publicans and Antonians at, 11 171 

are Hadnani, colony of, founded, vu 
204. 

Forum Julu, foundation of the, un 106 
Dedication of the, 377 

Forum Julu, junction of the forces of An- 
tonlus and Lepidus at, 11 151 

Forum Romanum described, vy 34 = Irs 
enlargement and decoration, vb The 
forum of the Cesars, 38 Assassination 
of the Emperor Galba in the, vue ¢2 
The new forum of the emjxior Vespi- 
flan, 275 The equestrian culossus of 
Domitian 1n the forum, 346 

Forum, the Ulpian account of the,vi 48 

Tranche, Latin Sve Latin Franchise 

ireedmen, wealth of, under the republhie, 
iv 220 Regimen of the freedniun under 
Claudius, v1 139 Triumph of the sen- 
ators over the freedmen, viu J) 

Frisu, the, compelled to becoine allies of 
the Romans under Drusus,i, 243 Hv 
Join the revolt under Civili-~, v1 15% 

Frontimus, Juhus, bis yuvernment of 
Britain, vn 123 

Fronto, Cornelius, attends M. Aurelius as 
an adviser, v1 344) 

Fucinus, Lake, drained by Clandius, vi 
128. Spectacle of a sea-fight on the 
lake, 14). 

Fufian law repealed, i. 183. 

Fulcinius Tro, obtrudes himself into the 
prosecution of Cn. Piso, v. 209, 212. 
Accuses Libo Drusus, 221 

Fulvia, wife succeasively of P. Clodius, the 
Keng. Yel Cuno,and M Antonius, 1i 416. 

er daughter Clodia marnecl to Orta- 
vius,in 198 Her fiendish influence over 
Antonius, 214. Her ferocity towards 


and slau in the 
398. 


Dacian war, vil. 342, 


ABINIUS, A., author of theéLex Ga- 
binia, investing Pompeins with the 

command of the Mediterranean coasts, 
1 66,178 His danung 77 = Liected 
consul, 179. Has secornti] treatment of 
Cicero, 186 =Clodius assigns to bim the 
province of Svna, 324, 029 Detached 
from Clodins by Poniperus, 242 Ate 
tacked by Cicero in his smech, de Pro- 
canes Consular ibus, 399, 360) Recalled 
in consequence db0, His tranent tions 
in Syria, 33) Resolves to restore Prole- 
meus Auletes to the throne of Ley pt, 
oid. Supports Hsrcanus in Judea, and 
chastives the Arabs, {74 Obtains the 
title of Imperator, Dut 1s refused a sup- 
plication, $74,375 Restores Ptolemzus 
Auletes, 370, no 240 Sucreeded by 
Crassus, 410. Threatened with nnpeach- 
ment by L) Domutius, 411 Imynached 
and acquitted, 412 414 Accused of ev- 
tortion in Syria and defended by Cicero, 
condemned and banished, 414 Returns 
to Rume, J3> Joins Casar, 325. His 
death at Salona, $26 

Gadaia It» contnmbutions to Greek science, 
In wb4 

Gades, the temple of Hercules at rifled hv 
Varro, 210  Lauatrasted to the care of 
C Gallons 210° Gallomus driven out 
by the atvens, 21) LT pon whom the 
Jatin franchiece is conferred by (irar, 
212 

Galatia colonization of, i 192.) Taken by 
Augustus and formed yto a province, 
ww 167 

Gael, the, contrasted with the Kymn, 1. 
224-236 

Galha Cisalpina, 1 18 Regarded with 
valonsy by the Romans, 18. The po- 
vernment of, coveted, 22 

Galba, Servius Sulp, entrusted by the 
snate with the command in Gay", +. 
87 (onfirme’t in ms command by 
Claudius, 88 = -His family andcharactcr, 
offered the emy re on thedeath of Cains, 
vh Jk Pred tion of Augustus that ho 
will be emperor, 59) Declared Impe- 
rator by his soldiers, 40 Accepted by 
the renate, 53) His seventy and un- 
popularity on entering Rome f6 As 
sumes the consulship, 96 Adopts Pro 
as hiscolleagne, 5 = Hefuses his cold¥ rs 
adonative, 62 Offends the Rumans by 
eparing Tigellsnus, 63, His par-jmony, 
64 8=Uthe coespires agabist him, 07, 
Deserted by his suildicrs,, 08. His ure 
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eoh.tion ane deatn, 69-72 Hischaracter 
as a proconsul and Reman wihher 74. 
Founda the colony of Augusta ‘Trevt- 
rorum on the Mo-elle, 157 

Galba Servius, a Cesarean officer in Gaul, 
Ins campaign in the Valams, 1m 3} 
Takes x todurus, cajntal of the Veragn, 
304 His faslure and retreat unite the 
province, 305 

Galba,@ senator, hilled by Caesars muti- 
nour aaidrers al $42. 

Galering wife of Vatcihus, left with tr 
children at Romc, vit 940105 wote Her 
moderation mn prosperity 10K 

Galenanus soffof Piso Picinruns, put to 
death by Muciauus wa 145 

Galerius Tiachalus, cousul at the death of 
Nero, vai. 22 

Galyacus, hw battle with Agricola, vu. 

oe 


be 
Gahlee, imeurrection in, put down by 
Quadrature, prefect of “yrta ova 194 


Uperations of Vexpasian in (> iilee 202 
Lhe defence of the country cutristed tu 
Jocephus, 20> 

Galho, M Jumnus (the Gallo of Acts 
xvii 12), vi BS wolfe 

Galloniur, C , entrusted by Varre with the 
care of Gades n 210 

Gallns, Alius, hie expedition agninst tre 
Arablane, tv 152-157 9 Aj pointed by 
Angustns prefect of I gypt, 1b 

Gallus, Animus, marked by Anguatne 
among the competitors for cmpire + 
133 Marner Vipsamia the divorced 
wife of Tiberius, Ine long mtprrwen- 
ment, and erecutian ‘tht 

Gallus, Certiun, See Cestins 

Gallus Cormeliue, refuses to admit An- 
tomus into Parwteniuim mr f+) Vp 
poimted by Octavins to the government 
of kespt Bs Jeahouss of Augnetas of 
him his literary character, disgrace and 
emcide, inn 103 

Gallus, Herdbinug, ant bv Hordeonins 
agaist the Pevolted lemons and beaton, 
vu =6lé2 Beaten by hin auldier, ltd 
Rullel by them, 169 

Gallus, Nonius, legatue in the Spini-h 
war,iv 214 Defeatea the Trosvirr 12) 

Gallus Pubhues, interdicted tre and water 
@. Nero. vn ig 

Games a chance, Augi-tus « fondness for, 
wt 

Gimes, Qunquenntal of Neapolia, v 16 

Games of the carcus Ave Circus 

Ganimede,, assassinate~ Achiilas che 
Egiptinn general,.i. 518 His tyruiny 
in Alexandria, 320 

Gardens of Masxwnae on the Paqiuline 
Hilljiv 264. The gardensof Rome vo bb, 

Gauls, rnmours of ther commutions, Wi 
Be. 60 1° 182) Thor early conqgtnets 
in Kuroge and Asia, 191 Their awalition 
With the Italfann g19> Pefeatal at 
Beutinusm, 195, Coaleses with Hanmubal 
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196) Cisalpine Gaul refluced te a pro- 
wiuce Of Rume, 19b =Dextroy Viacentia, 
under Hamilcar, 197 Tran-alpme Gatl 
formed into a prosince, AW. Overrin 
by the Cimbri @nd Tcatones, 206. Oy- 
pressed by the Romunsg, the Transalpines 
sade with the Manans, 214 The core 
quest of Gaul a di-tanct episode in 
Homan history, 218 Sonrce= of 1t3 
ethnology, anit fialruple diyvi-i0en of 1t4 
races, 218 Onrginof the Gaul- proper, 
24. Nations forming the great oon- 
federanon of the Galh, 220 Ther 
}oivi~10on into the (.ael aad KRymry phyv- 
wologu ally diurtungiashed, 224. Further 


mark, of their distzuction, 227-252 
Vinir relagions iden~ 229 The Galli 


tenitors penctratel in the south In 
some of the Belgic tribea, 2.5 Hosuhty 
lxntween the Gauls and German-, 2 
‘Lletr general character and populatweinr, 
2t> ‘Lheir eagerness to pay their cont 
t Casar after biz victory over tix 
Hehvetn 265 Appl. to Caesar for ant 
against the Suev1, 260-208 Dualiversi 
by lum, 273 Review of the state vf 
(,4.ul afte: Carars nrst campaign 274. 
The Romans and Gauls compared in a 
nalitary point of wew, 290-hi] (he 
dinar) route of the Roman armies minty 
Gaul, JO; «state of Gaul m BC %, 
Crerars fourth canipaign, 391 Gene- 
ral spimt of disaffection of the Gaal-, 
419 Revolt under Induuomaru-, 427 
Crear s lemency to the conquered stater, 
1°08 The Gaul-h democracies favour- 
ably disposed to lim 40. Wealth of the 
Gauls i) Flatter themselves with re- 
vised hopes of recoverng ther indepen 1- 
ence 4! Fresh di-turbances, 42, 45. 
The furmation of an extensive con- 
tederus under Vercingetont,43 Change 
their plan of warfare an: destruy their 
tewns, 48,49 Are defeated,o2 Their 
camp at Alesia broken up, 62-66. Fure- 
ther disturbances, 69, Final pacrficaaon 
of Gaul and results of Cresars Galle 
wir 73,74. Pictures from the ancicnt 
writers of the state to winch Gaul was 
redneed, 73, 74. Cresars concilatory 
treatrnent of the Gauls, bt FP 

of Roman sentiments in Gaul, 158 Fall 
eiuzenship obtained by Cesar for the 
Transpadane Gauls, 234. Affairs of Gaul 
after the final departure of Cyesar, iv 
121 »=Pacification of the Aquitamiaens, 
the Trevim, and the Mora 122, 124. 
Harvh aucatment of the Gauls dunog 
the triumvirate, 124 Pole, of Angustus 
fin the orgumization of Giarl, 12. Or- 
ganization of the proving in Narboness~ 
iZo The provincia Lugdunensie, 325. 
Fxtent to which ewlf-government waa 
accordeal to the Gauli-h states, 13, 
Runtone of their popular assemblies, 
343. Pulutwal importance of the pulie 
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tary roads, 134. of Roman 
ecivihgzation in Gaul, 135 The Druids 
discc untenanced by Augustus, 137  In- 
troduction of the Roman polytheism, 
138 Worshp of Angfetus in Gaul, 139 
Di-content of the Druids, 139 Opera- 
tions for securing the passes of the Alps, 
141. The Gauls induced by Drusus to 
erect an altar to a and Home at 
Lugdunum, 238 opulation of Gaul 
within and beyond the Alp, 420, 421 
Revolt in Gaulina.D 21,v 304 Crushed 
by £1xhus, 307 State of Gaul at the 
close of the reign of Tiberius, 412 The 
career of honours opened to the Gauls 
by Claudius, vi. 11%, 213 Disaffection 
spread among the Ganulish states by 
Civile, vu 157. Trmumphant anti 1pa- 
tions of the revolted Ganls, 179 Fresh 
forces directed upon Gaul by Mucianus 
end Domitian, 174, Neglect of the Ganis 
to defend the entrance to their country, 
175 Reasoned with by Cereal, 17> 
Extinction of the national spit among 
them, 185 Journey of Hattman into 
(raul, vin 204 

Gellius, consul, defeated by S,artacn-, 1 
40 Deposed froin his command 40 
Gemara, the, estimation 1n whicn it Was 
held 1n the Jewish schools vin 1>'? 
Genabum, masracre of the Romans by the 
Gauls at, 1 44 Taken by Casa ani 
abandoned to fire and sword, 4b 
Genauni, the, defeated by Drusis, iv 221 
Geneva, the frontier town of the sAllo- 
broges,1 251. 

* Georgics’ of Virgil, vy. 101. 
grandeur, 102 

Gergovia, menaced by Vercingetorx, 1 
4b Ceesar defeated at, 56 


Their moral 


Germanicns son of Drusus, adopted into 


the Jahan fanniy, 1. 281 His game-~ 
zn honour of his father, 322.00 Entru-ted 
with the command of the new kvics 
rentinto Pannoma, 523 His ligh pro- 
mise and first snecesses 326 His com- 
plete sabjugation of the rebels in the 
province between the Admatic and the 
Danube 327 Marries Agrippii:a granid- 
daughter of Augustus, 329-54 Honours 
granted to him by Augisti-, 335 In 
tne camp of his uncle Tilerins, In | 
Germany, 331 Becomes consul 343 + 
Birth of lis son Cain-, 353 Recom- 
mended by Augnstu. to the protection | 
of the senate, $54 Hisyopulamty 357 
fuppreseesa mutiny of the legionzvn the | 
Rhine, v 145-147 «= Sketch of his cha- | 
racter, 148 Jealouay of Tiabenus of the 
popalamty of Germanicus, 151. Gcr- ‘ 
manicus leads the legions acruos~ the 
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His misfortune on his return by sea, 160, 
Murmurs of the emperor at the slender 
results of the German camypaigna, 161. 
Tinrd campaign of Germanicus in A D. 
16, 163 Contronts the German forces 
on the Weacr, 163 Gains a great victory 
over them, 166 Returns again unpros- 
perous, lb. Recovers the Vanan eagies, 
170 =Recalied by the emperor to Rome, 
174 Hw trnumph, 174. Sei on a 
mission to the East, 177 Has travels in 
the Rast, 185 Insolence of ¢he new 
proconsul of Syma, Cn, Calpurnius Piso, 
to him, 192. Germanicys crowns Zeno 
king of Atmema, 192." Visits Levpt, 
193 Thepleasure of his uncle Tiberius, 
194 Returns to Syria, 194 His regu- 
lations and appointments overruled in 
Ins aheence ty Piso, §94 His ness, 
194. Charges Piro and hie wife Plancina 
with having poroned Lim, 196 His 
death, 1a weectroms upon his cha- 
racter, 1% Londly compared to Ale x- 
ander the Great 197 9 Su~picions of lis 
having been poloned, 198 Indecent 
exultation of Pso at his death, 199, 
Sympathy of the Romans for him, 201 
Demonstrations of giiet on his death, 
202 Arrival of his remains in Rome, 
202) Funereal honours paid them by the 
people, 203 Reserved demeanour of 
Fibenus and 7 isi. on the occasion, 203 
Fate of In~ family, 3 ob 

ale to dy iv 
Taare of fs fir-t campaign 241 
second capehtiom £44 Campaigne of 
Diba 254, 307 Blt Papedhtons of 
Donitins, and of Vanes, 07) Hesia- 
tion of Augustus in the prosecution of 
the conquest of Getmans, elt Limal 
subjugation of Garmiuny to the Roman 
yoke, $39 FPancied security of the Ko- 
man administration m Germaiy, of. 
Vailas apperted to t.e cpmmand of the 
lemionsin Geriniunys, 42° Doodles cam- 
paizn ot Tibenin= in AT Pi, ol | Pohe 
tical chuactrstics of the poople of 
Germans, Jft Lhe Rhine crosmad by 
Gerinanaens, vo olo4) His operations in 
AD 15,15 AndinaAb Ib Jus The 
Germans, under Arminius de‘cated in a 
great batth Joe Theu rewtinec cra- 
dually crimbles away, 411 Meeting of 
the legious in Upper Gcamany, vii of, 
Revolt of the Germany noder Civils, 
199 «cf ag = Attitnde of the German 
trnilxs towards Rome at the comment e~ 
ment of the roa of Domitian, 34 
Journcs of Hadrian inte Gomany, vit. 
204) See lao Lentonen 
their capacity for civilizations: of 
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Rinne, 154 His operations m ap 15, cognate viigin wath the Dacians, vi. 
27 


156 «The title of Imperator conferred 
on him, 137 = Revirite the scene of the 
slaughter of Varna 1°83 Attmks Ar- 
Tillis 1D an undecided chgayement, 159, 


2 


Glabrio, Acilins lately consul, accused 


of tyhting witt. wild beasts, vil. 382; 
viii, 58. Exiled, vis. $83, 
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Glediators of Batiatus,i 38 Their revolt 
under Spartacus, 38. Their defeat, and 
death of their lewler, 41. Cresars band 
at Capna broken up by the senate, 1 
143. Crears exhibition of gladiatonal 
shows, 377 = =Bluodine-s of Caluas’s giadi- 
atonal shows,.1 78 Those of Claudius, 
13! Oatbreak of gladiators at Pre- 
neste, 361. 

Gokl, uéesa of, amongst the Grecks and 
Romanp, iv 395 

Golden hgrec of Nero,1._ 194. The greater®| 
part demolished by Ve>pasian, vu 272, 
282, .11 121 

Gomphi, city of hacked hy Caesar, ii 280 

Government, the impenal, formed hj the 
combination of several distinct repub- 
lican prerogatives, ni 425 ‘Their cha- 
racter and functions, 426,efseqg Alliance 
. philosoph) with governinent at Rome, 

vi 4132 

Governments of the ancients —1 Parthia 
and the Fast the «mmt of monarchic al 
tule,iv 676. 2 Germany and the North 
the spirit of personal hberty 37) 5 
Gicece and Rome in the West) the spumt 
of mumerpal government o72 

Gracchn, agrarian laws of the, 1 71 

Gaacchas Sampromus, paramour of the ! 
eldar Julia, slain by order of Tiberius, 
‘ 

imecumnus Taco, captain of the milan 
pooluc, assists Macro in the arrest of 
Seana yo Jo7- too 

Grampians, battle of the, between Agncola 
and Galgacus vin 328 

Gianins Maredlins prator of B.thvnia 
accused of reflections on Tiberins ae. 
qiutted, but condemned for catortiup, + 
Jey) 

Greece, degrailed state of intellect and 
morals in Greece in the sith century 
At own 17 Decay and fall of the Greek 
rhigion, 18 — Fatal intinence of the 
philosophy of the Greeks pen the prin 
ciples of faith dhd morals of the Romans, 
19 Tieneheial effects of Grak plilo- 
soph confined to a small class, 15) Ine 
fluence of Greeks on Reman literature, 
360 Oo Prognmas of the Helleme clement 
among the populanon of Palestine mi | 
So@ Greek colomvation in ea hae 
862 General diffnseon of the Grevk lan- 
gunge in We tern Asin, 369  Tnflucrce 
of Greek civihzation upon Jewsh ideas, | 
370) Political characteristics of Greece, | 
i, 37200 Unes of gold and «alver in | 
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Gree ¢, 3860 State cf the cates at Circece 
under Augratus v S,efaq The free 
dom of Greeve prodaimed bv Nero, vii 
28 Wis proiect for cutting through the 
Bthmus of Crinth,24 | Pinndern Greece 
of her monuments of art 44 Agam 
rt to &® province by Vespasien, vii 
2; @ 
Greok language, its prevalence in tho | 


HAD 


eastern provinces of the emprre, and its 
general use at Rome, iv. 376, 377 


Gregory, Pope, legend of, in connection 


with Trajan, vuy iy, 


Guilds of trades,or colleges, in Rome, 


restored by (‘lodius, 1 180 Trajans 
eeu of guild» or trade combinations, 
vin 61. 


ADRIANUS AFER, father of the em- 
peror Hadrian, vin 182. 


Hadnanus, Publuus Ahus, his birth and 


parentage, v1. 180 Svynoptical view 
of his conrection with Trajan 182 note. 
His eincation and accomplishments, 182. 
Ri-e., under Tra.an’s patronage, to the 
consutship, 1-4 Marmed to Sabina, 
daughter of Matidia, 185 Popularly 
desiymated heir to the empire, 1&6. Ko- 
m«urs abont the succession at the death 
of fia‘an Int? Hadnan said to have 
ken adopted by ‘lraan on his death- 
bed 389° Confirmation of his succession 
by the snare and the army, 170, 190, 
Re inqua-hes Trajan + conquests beyond 
the Luphrate. 171 #191 Repars to 
tome, and cclebrates Tra ans triumph, 
192) His endowments for the alimenta- 
tron of poor Quldren 193° Uncertainty 
of the dates of bus raign 19¢ Dangers 
from the fronturs of Matictania Dacia, 
and rita: 194 Hoaariins campaen 
mn VMee-in [95 Suppression of a con. 
sparacy formed against Inm during Ins 
abwnee 19% Bas allesed intention «of 
abandening Dama 10 Cuarts the 
nate JOS Bis popular manners 74, 
Has inc astonal tealun~s and envy 26) 
Tnicriakes to mike hrmeclf pormcna ‘ys 
gm quainted with all the pruvinces 21, 
Hts assiduity in performing the duties 
of amlltarys cluef and in maintaming 
drciptine, 202 Has prowress mto Gaul 
aml Germins, 204 And mto Britain, 
26 Terms on which Te hved with 
Sabina 21] Vist. spun, and erets 
an basthea at Nemausu- in henour of 
Poatma 212 Visits aml trangquadizes 
Miaurctaurm, 2b Amd Parthia, 213. 
is sojourn at Athens 288 Returns to 
Rome and veits sia: and Carthage, 
2140 Has «cond progress 214 Hie re- 
sidence at Alexandre and Athen-~ 21%. 
His works for the en belishment of 
Athens, 215  Reyuited by the Athemans 
withthettleaft lymypnus, 220) Initiated 
{nie the mv sterics at Lleus,232 Tole 
rate. the Cliretian faith 232 Die 
matisfiel with the conservative spirit of 
Athens, 233 Crosses over to Alexan- 
@rin 234 = Hhs account of the sAlexan- 
drians, 2326 Interest taken by him in 
the deogmati teaching of the Jews and 
Christians 287, Death of his favounte, 
Antinvus, 239. His visit to Thebes, 241. 
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Ard to Antioch, which disgusts him 
with its frivolity and vy oluptuousrness, 242. 
Coutinnes his progress through Asia 
Minor 244 Once npre revisits Athens 
and takes up his redence at Rome, 243 
Establi-hee the Atheneum at Rome, 246 
His buildings in the city, 246 Adopts 
for a successor T, Ceionins Commadus 
Verus, 248 Premgture death of Verus, 
9.2. Hadnan chooses for his succe-eor 
T Avrelins Antouinns, and requires hin 
to adopt M Annins Verns wd TL Verus, 
933. Hie increasing infirmities and r- 
ritation 254 Hisdeath,253 Estimate 
of his character 255 Has reign the 
best of the imp*nal series, 258 His 
figure and countenance 25% 

Hannibal, his Gaulish aiaihartes £ 196 

Helena, queen of Adiabene, converted to 
Fucdkasin vis 193 

Hehopoh~ clo-ing of the Jewish temple 
at, vin 141 

Helins a freedman of Nero governs Rome 
during Nero s ab-enee in Greece, vu 35 

Helvetn, therr preparition for a national 
emigration, 1 162, 247, 250) Ther ter- 
ritory, 222 Their numbers in the time 
of Ceesar, 239 Their re-tlessness 247 
Embrace in their leagne the Hanrari, 
the Tullingt, and the Latobrigin 250 
Their choice betwecn two rontes into 
Gaul, 250 Their chosen route, 251 
Prevented by Cresar from croeang the 
Rhone at Geneva 234 Adopt the other 
route on the right bank of the Rhone, 
255 The Tigurim: defeated hy Crx-1r, 
258 Overtures of the Helsetians to 
Cresar,2°% March thronch the country 
of the #du, 259) Engaged by Cee-ar in 
a decnsive battic, and e..tirely defeated, 
962, Compelled to rcturn to their own 
eountry, 264 

Helsudins Priscua dus brivers, vi 386 
Charged with derehe tion of Ins senatorial 
duties, 39200 Hisponishment, (94 Pro- 
poses the restoration of the Capntol vit 
143 His intemperate oppusstion to Vee- 
paman, his exile and death, 279 28 

Hemocin, the, contpelied to submit to 
Trajar, 311 16!) 

Hercul:,neum, swallowed up by streams of 
lava, vin 3h, 37 

Hermundur1, a tnbe of interior Germany, 
transplanted in.o the vacant seats of the 
Marcommani, iv 307 Attack the Quand 
and Marcomanni, and contest with the 
Chatti the salt mines on the Saale, vi 


339. 

Herod the Great, son of Antipater the 
Tdumean, obtains the kingdom of Judea, 
fu 254. Governs Galilee, under the pro- 
tection of Sextus Casir, 77, 379. The 
national spirit rourea again-¢ him, 378, 


Remark of Sameas, or Shammai, respect- | 


ing him 378 Confirmed t Cassius in 
the government of Cwle-Syria, 379. 
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Pays court to Antonius, and marries 
Muriamne, 380, 381. Receives the hing- 
dom of Judea, 381. Cuts off the Asmo- 
nean princes, 381 Rejects the advances 
of Cleopatra, 383. Confirmed in his 
kingdom by Octavius, J34, 384, His 
levc and jealonsy of Mariamne, 384 
Causes her to be murdered, 385 His 
remorse at her death, 386 His public 
works in Jerusalem and obseqiousness 
to Rome, 386, 357 Favoured by Agrippa, 
iv 171. Additions made to hy termtory 
by Augustus, 171 Guaranteed from 
interference ot the governor of Syma, 
Wt Visits Agmppa ih Syma, 224. Ha 
eons Aristobulus and Aleaander, 224. 
Leads Agrippa through Judea, 225. His 
death, 283 His will confirmed by Carus 
Cresar, 284 Divi-eron of Ins kingdom 
among Ins sons, v. 417. Has famuly at 
Kome, y1 1 

Herod Antipas, son of Herod the Great, 
tetrarch of Gallee with Perma, v 417 
Marries Heroidias, and has the sovereignty 
of Samaria given to him,.1 4,5. Bae 
nished, 42 

Herol Agnppa, a younger con of Herod 
ae Great, supports \Verpasian, 111. 

16 

Herod Agmppa, son of Anstobulus edu- 
cated at Rome, vi 4 Attaches himscif 
to Caius Cresar, whom he mespires with 
love for Eastern customs and despotiem 
4-8 Arrested by Tiberu-~ burt released 
on the acee-sion of Cains 10) The soxc- 
reognty of a part of Palestine given to 
him by the cmptror Cams 3) Quits 
Rome for Gahlee, 37 Causes disturb- 
ancesat Alexandria, $9 40 Has Samaiia 
added to his daminions, 43) Pleats for 
the Jews with Cains 50° Bumes Cate, 
%& Aris Claudins in obtaining the cin- 
pire, 102. Judea added to ns hingdor:, 
i>) =6Has popularity with the Jews, 11) 
Hie death at Cesareaf’?llo. Mis four 
elulilren, 155 : 

Herod Agrippa, son of the preceeding, kept 
in honourahle custody, at Rome, v1 117, 
yuo 192) Has the sovereignts of part of 
Palestine given him by Claudius, 195 
Emploved a> & spy upon the Jews in 
Jeru-alem, 197 a 

Heroder, king of Chalels, vii. 19% 

Herodes Atticna, lis wealth, eloquence, 
and mnnificence at Athens, vill, 226. 
Alleged o wise of his death, 226 

Herodias, d uughterof Aristobulus, forsakes 
her hus>vand Philippus, and marca 
Herod Antipas, vt 5,6. Shares Herod ¢ 
extle vol intarily, 43. 

‘Heroides of Ovid, remarks on the, v. 125. 

Herophiln+.or Amatiu: aseerts his dere -nt 
from Moirina, fil 94. Tanished from 
Rome b. Casar, 95 Put to death by 
M Antonius, £b 


| Hesus, the Gallic Mars, i. 232; iv. 138 
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Burrus, Lueceius, an unsuccessful canddi- 
aate for a place in the college of augurs, 
fi 90 Sent by Pompeius on a mi-zion 
to Parthia, 210 His fears of leing 
thrust aside, 282. Thrown into chaiis 
by the king of Parthia, 299 

Hirtina, A , a fnend of Ceerar, author of 
the seventh book of the coinmentaries 
on the Gallic war, 11.421 Designated 
cons@ for aU. 711, 456 , 10 «135, 157 
Marches to the Cisalpine, 157 = Attachs 
Antoyyns, 160 Slain 1n an engagcinerm 
before Mutina, 176 

‘ Hiistona Augusta,’ the senmes of the 1m- 
perial bhographies known by the name 
of the, vin = 180 note 

Histonansof the Flav ian age, examination 
of their works, vim 82. The wntng- 
of Tacitus more mographial than his- 
torical, 92, 93. Hoistornical impo tance 
of the princes perronal character, 93 
Hence the biograptnes of Suetonius. 
supply the place of history 94 Popu- 
larity of histurncal writing under Trajan 
94 Wantof a cntical spint in historical 
writing combined with acute criticism 
on grammar (7 Preference of the 
Romans fur biography to history, 98 

Horace, Q. Flaccus, entrusted by Brutus 
with a command in Macedemis, i 219 
Renounces the profession of alms, 2 4 
Confiscation of his patrimony, 240) Re 
stored to his estatee through Mace 1as 
253 Has descrmption of the batth ot 
Actinm, 32) His hymn for the Pudi 
Beculares 62 0 Has politacal misew n, vy 
1}) Sketch of his career, 11400 Nature 
of his connection with Augustus and 
Mrecenas, 114 His pretemionr to reli- 
gious eentiment, 117 Einploved to m- 
commend moderation and contentment 
to the restless nubles, 118 9 His dissnatis- 
fartion in his later years, 119 Compured 
with Martial, vin 81 

Nondeonius Maccus, appointed consul -r 
legatusof theSlegionein U pper Germany, 
wh 81 Deceived by Civils, 100 Sends 
Mummius Lupercus aga nst Civilis 160 
Who defeats the Itomans, lol Yadd- 
to the demands of the Batavian cohorts 
hie irresolution, 161, 162 Compelled by 

s soldiers to vield the command of his 

y to Vocula, 163d. Thrown into 

chains by his soldiers, and released bv 

Vocula, 164 Requires Ins coldier. to 

take the oath to \Vespasian, lo Mur 
dered by them, 169 

Hortalus, grandson of Hortensins the ora- 
tor, petitions the senate na vn pauper, and 
is refured relief by Tiberius +. 24:. 

Hortensia, daughter of Hortensius, her 
speech before the triumvinr, 11 Jo Rote 
ortenzius, Q ., his voluptuous refinements, 
i. 76-78, His character, 337 Blais death 
fi. 116 nofe. His widgw Marcia marned 
to Cate, 246, 
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Honses of the Romans, dearmbed v 43-49. 
Magnifcunce of the dwellings of the 
nobility, vi 128) 

Hyrcanus, John, replaced in the high- 
pnesthood by ®@ompeis, 1 137. sitp- 
ported against the family of Anstobnius 
bv the proconsnl Gabinius, 374 Con- 
nects himself wrth the Sadducees, or 
anti-national party, ui $74 Supported 
by LPompeins, 3% Summons Herod 
before the Sanhedrim, é77. Mardered 
by Herod, J84. 


[2581 submission of the, to Trajan, v11L 


low 
Iberian See Spain Origin of the name, 
1 329 note 


Icen, a riti~h tmbe their dwelling-plare, 
vi 224 ‘Lhe walowy of the Trino- 
bantes, 225) Thearcowardly submia-ion 
to Plautins, 2.4 Defeated bs Ostonns 
Scapula 236 Their dh-eontent and in- 
surrectiun under Bouleea 291, 252 
Defcated, and their revolt nnally sup- 
pressed, 257, 259 

Ignatius, his mirtyniom at Antioch viu 
149 Unccrtainty as to itsdate, 150 His 
epixtles 100 role. 

Jgus Inm taken by Cesar, it, 142 

*lxcov axpor, the of Prokms 1 496 note 

Hierda a fortres: and mavazme of the 
Pompeians m “pain, 11 202 Defended 
by Afrimias against Caxar, 184 

Thinm na os oa harsh treatment of the 
people of, iv 22b. Nero pleads for it, 
vi 194 

Tlivricum Roman province of, its extent, 
11% \isitof Cawsarto,412 State of, 
in the time of ( sar iv 173 Itsdimen- 
sions enlarged hy Augn-tns, 178 He- 
vult of the lik mans and ite can-ea 317. 

Imperium, the its original import, 11 426. 
The consul imperator only in the field, 

i) «The en«ignsof command laid aside 
on entering the city, except in case of a 
trinmph, 427, 428 The proconcular 
Muperium, its privileges and growth, 

28,429 ‘Imperator,’ as a prenomen, 
assumed by C vsar 431 The proconsular 
mnperinun of the second tnumvirate, 471. 
Proces by which the sas enrgn nghte of 
the Roman }rople were graunally taken 
from them and transferred through the 
senate to the eniperor himself, v 229, 244. 
Supremacy of the emperor in election, 
legislation, and jum~diction, 244. Con- 
trol of the emperor over the senate 
through the powers of the censorship, 
246. And through the law of majestas 
247 Bhs authority in mattercof national 
mange, 41 13! Characteristics of the 
impenal tyranny.310 Its acts generally 
shrouded in comparative privacy, 312. 
Historical importance of the prince's 
personal character, viii. 93. 
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India, envoys from, sent to Augustus in 
Spain, iv 118 And from the kings 
Pandion and Porns, 176 

Induz, Jnuliu , a Ganl, cides with the Ro- 
mans, v dio € 

Indutiomarus, chieftain of the T-eviri, 


submits to Cresar,1. 417 Retreats from 
before the camp of Labienus, 427. His 
death, 430 


Infanticide and exposfre of children, prac- 
tice of, among the Romans V. %, 303 nofe, 

Inguiomerus, a German, his defection, 1v 
81 Engaged with Arminius agam-t the 
Romans 90 

Insubree, the, subjugated by the Romans, 
1 196 


Interreges, duties of the, 11 27. 

Inundations at Rome, v 65 

Isca Dammonioram (Exeter), vi 234 note 

I~ca Silurum, vi 248 note 

Isis, worship of, at Rome confounded with 
Judaism, and prohilited bs Tiberius + 
237, vi: 420 Temple of, at Rome, 
restored by Domitian, vu 375 Wor- 
ship of, naturalized at Rome, 378 

Italicus nephew of Arminus, gisen as 
hing to the Cherusen vi 218 His diz- 
sensions with bis people, 218, 219 

Italy, aristocratic nature of the renates of 
the towns of 1 11) Ther claims to the 
Latin franchise and resistance of tne 
Romans,12 The Social War, 12 Tn- 
umph of the Romans, but eventnal con- 
cesgion of the Italian clanums, 14 Oh- 
garchical reaction under sulla and 
ascemilancy of the exclusive or Roman 
pohes 17 Acqmexence of the Itahans 
in Sulla ssettlement 18 The bonndaries 
of Italy, 18 The [tahans conciliated by 
their comprehension in the Roman state, 
36 0«6They lend no countenance to the 
movements of Lepidus and Brutus, 37 
Alarm of the Romans at the dimmution 
of the free population of Italy,45  Im- 
migrations of the Gauls into Italy, 191, 
194 Horror- of the triumviral pro-crip- 
tions througbont Italy, ni 215 Lanids 
confiscated by Octavius to sati-fy the 
lemonane, 239 Tranguilhtty finally 
restored 248 The boundary of Italy at 
Ad lines 1, 143) 0 State of the peninrula 
at the beginning of the reign of Angu-- 
tus, 179 Who pronounces the Var the 
Loundary of Italy and Ganl, IN) The 
eleven regions or circles, 180 Statement 
of Poly ius regarding the population of 
Italy 412,413 Inferences from clunate 
and physical features,414  Ba-ix for an 
approximate calculation of the popula- 
tion, 416 The population of italy com- 
pared with that of the provinces, 42) 
Greek cities in Italy,v 15 The pohece 
of Italy, 278. The government of ltaly 
under ‘Tiberius, 284 Eapuision of the 
soothrayers, 285 The cities of Italv 
plundered by the Vitellians, vii, 104. 
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Decrease in the population of Italy im 
the reign of Vespaian, 275 And de 
cline of wealth in the reign of Domi- 
tian J77 Trajan’s measures for the 
special benefit of Italy, vui 58. 

Itinerary s\stem of the Rumans in Gan), 
tv 134. That of Antoninus, viii, 268, 
And of Jernvalem, 268 

Itaus Portus, Caesar s force for the subju- 
gauon of Britain assembled at, { 413. 


AMES, first bishop of Jerushlem, his 
marty tdom, vin. 150 note. 

Janiculum, the white sign il flag on the, i. 
103 Struck by Metellus, 103, The 
Janiculan quarter described, v 39. 

Janu~ temple of, ni 400 Shut by Octa- 
Vins 40000 And by Vespamian, vn 257. 

Japyae s, the, defeated by Octavins, i 301. 


1 Jasolenus celebrated yur iconsult, vip 271. 
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Jerusalem, the temple-citadel of, taken by 
Pumperus, 1 lib) Jolin Hyreanus re- 
placed m the } izh-priesthoed, 147, The 
Holy of Hehes protaned by Pompeius, 
137) Spehation of the temple by Crassus, 
Lil note, 10 role Splendour of the 
aity mn the ragn of Tiberius, vi 6, And 
magnificence of 1ts poveragns, 8 The 
emperor Caius s statue ordcied to be set 
up in the Holy of Hohes, 47 solemn 
entry of Herod Agrippa into Jerusalem, 
115°) The two contending factions, 116 
Tumult. in Jerusalem under the first 
tuman plocnraters controiled by the 
prudence of the Sanhedrin wir 193 
Huod Agrippa, the tetrarch, employed 
as an spy upon the Jews, 197. The 
Zalote, or party of indcpendance, 198, 
201 ‘Thear sicari, or secret agsageins, 
198) =A Roman dttachment in the city 
comnyx] cd to capitulate, and masaercd, 
19 = Ih feat of (esting Gallus before the 
ats, 240 Origin of the Jews and of 
Jerusalem, acoruling té Tacitus, 21% 
Kehgious rentuument an ong the Jews at 
this period, 220° Revolutionary pro- 
ceedings of the Z alota in denn-alem, 222 
They ma sacre the Moderate party and 
assume the government, 223, 224. In 
thice factions, occupy the city, 224 
Topography of Jerusalem, 22h itus 
conducts am army against the city, 230. 
(perutions of the siege, 251) ef seq. 
Forcing of the outer wall, 232. The 
}opnlation overawed by the resulution of 
the Zalots to dcfend the city to the lust, 
2320 Lanes of circamvaliation drawn by 
Vitus round the city, 253 Distress of 
the citaaena, ZH, 244 Famine and por- 
tents, 24 235 The Christians retire 
from the eity.235 The fortrear Antoylia 
taken, 237. Destruction of the Temple, 
259-212. The Upper City defended by 
the Aalots 242 Tissulution of order 
and disipline among the besieged, Zit, 
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Destruction of the Upper City, 245. 
Conclusion of the war, 248 The Jewish 
trophies on the arch of Titna, 250. 
Foundation of the colony of Asha Capi- 
tolina and desecration ot the holy places, 
vin 176 

Jews, those of Rome favoured by Craar, 
fi 400, 11:1 357, v1.42 ‘lheir sorrow 
and resentment at his murder, iu 87, 
$58 The Jews of Alexantnria, 299, 357. 
Their tharacter in foragn lands, 356 


‘Lheir dispersion, and setticment in the,| 


Romantempire, m Greece, in Babyion, 
and Athiopia, 257-359 Theirs) nago,zue 
in Rome, 358 Form athird part ot the 
population of Alexamima, 359 Their 
provelytizing activity, 3o0 Form ana- 
tional confederacy throughout the three 
continents, 361 ‘The narrowness of their 
limites the main cau~e of their dispersion, 
362 Greek and Jewish enngration com- 

red, 362. Attempts of Antiochus 

piphanes to Hellenize them 361 Re- 
covery of their independence under the 
Maccabees, 306 ‘Their tlist ticuty with 
Rome, 367. Infinence of (sreek civiliza- 
tion on Jewish ideas, 367, 370. Fir-t 
antagonism of the Phari-ees and Saddu- 
cees, 371. Interference of the Romans 
in Jewish affaira, 374. Pompeius decides 
between the claims of Hyrcanus and 
Artobnlus, 374 Resistance of the Jeus 
to the Romans, and commencement of 
the struggle between them, 073. Scan- 
rus, Gabnuus, Crassus, and Ceesar, in 
Palestine, J76 Axscendancy of the 
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Jews misappreciated by Tactus, 177. 
His strange musrepresentation of them 
and of their religion, 178 Vigour of 
religious sentiment among the Jews at 
the tame of Jowphus, 184. The Jewa,in 
the view of Christians, judicially aban- 
doned to their selfish pamions, 135. 
Their imporcaince at Rome, vu 379, 380 
Their dispersion in the Last, vui 139 
Their numbers 15 Mesopotamia, and 
their turbul nce in Egypt, Cyprus, an¢é 
Cyrene, 140 Severe measures taken 
ayainst them in Lgypt, 140 Clocing of 
their temple at Henopolis 141. Sedition 
of Jonathan at Cyrcne, 14] Contempt 
inte which the Jews at Rome had fallen 
at thistime 142 General revolt of the 
Jews throuzhout the Last in the reign 
of Traian, }»5 Atrocities perpetrated 
by the insurgents, 107,168 Insurrection 
of the Jew~ in Palestine, 171 Preserva- 
tion of the Jewizah nationality by the 
taching of the Jewish doctors at Tihe- 
rias, 172. Typical character of the Rabbi 
Akiba, 173 Barcochebas appointed Jew - 
ich leader in Palestine, 174. I:inal defeat 
and dispersion of the Jews under Barww- 
chebas, 17. Final separation of the 
Christians, from the Jews, 177 


| Jobn of Giscala,a chief of the Zealots in 


Jerasalem wil 202 His character ar 
drawn by Joephus, 296 His commam! 
in the city, during the great s.ege, 2.4. 
Takes refuge under ground, 245, 247. 
Hie life spans], 218 


Jonathan of Cyrne his sedition, vin 141 
Put to death 142 note 

Jotapata, story of the siege and capture of, 
viz 207, 

Joppa, taken and destroyed by the Romans, 


Heroda, the family of Antipater the Idu- | 
mean, J77 The national spirit roused | 
against them, J78 Heruwl the Great | 


receives the kingdom of Judea from | 


Antomus, 381 Favours granted by 
Agrippa to the Jews, iy 226 The Jews 
in Rome patrunised by the first Casars, 
41429) Their turbulence at Rome, 255 
Proscribed banished by Tiberius, + 
287, vi 432 Gonfounded with the wor- 
shippers of Isis, v 287, i 432. At feud 
with the Egy ptians,40 Divided abroad 
and at home into factions, 433. Spintual 
pride of the Jewish freedinen in Rome, 
434. Their reception of Christianity, 
435 Special applicability of St. Pauls 
tefshing to the Roman Jews and pro- 
selytes, 436 The claim of Caius te 
divine worehip resented with indigna- 
tion by the Jews, vi. 45 Masson of 
Philo the Jew to the emperor, 46 The 
emperor's statue ordered to be set up in 
the Temple of Jerusalem, 47. Caius’s 
interview with the Alexandrian and 
Jewish envoys in the ganiens of Mxovnas, 
Tone of intercourse among he Jews, 
boot Mp — rising of the rte 
mans, 154, ¢f aeq. tti- 
sude of the Jews in the West and in the 
Hast, 154. Sources of the history of the 


vn 209 


Josephus, the historian, his account of the 


emperor Tiberius, v 402 <Acconnt of, 
vn 233, 24. In command im Galilee, 
203. Number of troops under his com- 
mand, 205 $Harassed by the Zealota, 
206. Defends Jotapata, and is captured 
by the Romans, 2)7. Favoured by Ves- 
pasian, 209. Adopta the name of Titus 
Flavius, 209. Enployed by Titns to 
offer terms to the Jewa, 233, 237, 244. 
Charged by his countrymen with sedi- 
ticn vin 141. 


Juba, king of Numidia, insnited by Cesar 


at Rome, i 143. His hostahty to Cmszar, 
fi 213 0 Attacke and defeats Curio, 215, 
218. His cruelty to his Roman 

218 His audacious presuniption, 218 
Joined by Scipio and Varus, 343. His 
army, 346. At Utuca with Cato, 347. 
Urges the destraction of Utica, 318. 
Attacked by Bocchus, 350. Defeata 
Ceasar, 358. Defends hie capital, Cirta, 
354. His inaol*nce in the senatorian 
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871. Appointed king of Mauretania, by 
A: and marries Cleopatra Selene, 
daughter of Antonius, iv 140, v 277. 
Hia account of the expedition of Caius 
Cesar to the Last, 33% His son Ptole- 
mgeus put to death by Cauus, v2 87. 
idaism, arrival of the tume for appreci- 
ating the idea of the Divime Unity, the 
essential dogma of, vi 428 Freedom of 
Judaisin offensive totd)omitian, vu J7¥. 
The Jewi-h tnbute, 38). Proserption 
ot Roman nobles on achargeof Judaism, 
381 Overthrow of the Jewnh, and 
succession of the Christian dispensation, 
111 136. Kstabhshment of the Jewish 
schools at Tibenmas, 1J8 The Law the 
Biischna, and the Gemara, 133. Interest 
taken by Domitian in the dogmatic 
teaching of Judatwm .37 

dea its relations to Rome, in 360. 
Ably governed by Herod the Greut, 395 
Visited by Agrippa, iv 224 Given to 
his son Archelaus, + 4!7 Insurrection 
in, 418. Crushed by \Varus, 418 The 
kingdom annexed tv the Quman empire, 
418, vn 2i, 191 Government ot the 
procurator Pontius Pilatus, v. 419, 420 
Condition of Judea under Roman do- 
minion, 420 Given to Herod Agmppa, 
vi 115. Reverts to Rome, 117 ‘Titus 
charged with the conduct of affairs in 
Judea,.vn 117 Judea in the maturity 
of its powers, 187 Its material prus- 
perity, and antique sunplicty of man- 
nere, 188,159 Resis ance of the brigands 
or false Christs, 192 Insurrection in 
valiulee, put down by Quadratus, prefect 
of Syria, !94 Comparative tranquillity 
of Judea during the government of 
Felx,195 Tumults in Jcrusalem, 192, 
seg Vespasian appuinted to conduct 
perations in Judia, 201. The two 
>ontending factions, Zealots and Herod- 
ans, and their leadcrs, 152, 198, 201, 
Re, Sexpa-lan's frst operations directed 
against Galilee, 202 Military resources 
of Judea, 205. Josephus in commund m 
zahlice 203 Siege and capture of Jota- 
gata 207. Of Joppa. 209 Of Tiberias 
and Tarichea, 210. Reduction of Perwa, 
211. Suspension of hostilities dunng 
she struggle for the succession, 212 
Destruction of Jcru-alem and conclusion 
af the war in Judea, 230), 248 

dex, enactment of a pecuniary qualifica- 
ion for the office of, i 330. ‘Lhe yudices 
inder the eimpuire, iv 19 

dgment, silent, the mode of procedure | 
0 called, i 38 

duis, the, restored to tlic senate by 
Sulla, {1.17 Itsehameless purtiahty aud 
sorruption, 42 Pompeius unites with 
Drassus and Cicero in transferrmg a 
share of the judicia from the nobles to 
he knights, 63 Distribution of the judi- 
fia among thesenate, the knights acd tko 
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ferarian tribunes, 95 Confined by Caesar 
- the senatorial and equestnan orders, 
4 

Juha, aunt of Cosar, and widow of Marius, 
her funereal oration pronounced by Cre- 
sir,1 95. 

Julia, the younger of Creaar’s sisters, 
matrricd to Balbus, n. 458 nofe Her 
funereal oration pronounced by Augas- 
tus, 438 note t 

Juha, danghter of Cresar, marred to Pom- 

¢peius,1 178 Canvse of her last 1Ine-s, 
807 Her death, 358 Her ob-Ajier in 
the field of Mars, 390. Effect of her 
death on the alhance ofPompeius and 
Creear, 436 

Jniir, dauchterof Augustus and Scribonia, 
date of her birth, 1v 184 vofe Married 
(1) to Marcell is, 184, (2) to Agrippa, 
194, (3) to Tiberius, 233, 270, Her 
children by Agnppa 195 Accompanies 
her husband to the East, 224 Betrothed 
to Tiberins, 23> Married to him 236, 
240 Affection of Augustus for her, 
2bb6 Her beauty, acoomphshments, and 
levitnes, 2n7-270 Her disorderly life, 
disgrace, and banishinent, 227, 240, 277, 
28! Specially exempted from all bene- 
fits »n her father’s will, v 137 Her 
death at Rheginm, 154 

Juha, granddaughter of Augustus dangh- 
ter of Agnppa and Julia, marned to L, 
Emilius Paulus, iv 328. Banished by 
her grandfather, J29 Specia ly exempted 
from sharing his property, . 137 Her 
death in the island of Trnmerug, Jo2, 

Julta, daughter of Titus, v1 416, 

Julia, daughter of Germanicns married 
to Viniaius,y 395) Recalled from ban- 
ishment by Claudius, but again banished 
vi 144 Her death, 15, 

Julia, daughter of Drusus and Livilla, 
married (1) to Nero Germanicus, (2) 
to Rubellius Blandns vd 

Julian baxilica at Rome, it augurated by 
Octavines, i112 593 € 

Julian houre, the, constructed by Agrippa, 
ui 201 Neros proposed canal fruin it 
to Rome, vi 59 

eer gh his successes over the Dacians, 
Vu HO. 

Julu, family of the, i 84 role 

Jvlins, Julus, the name, in Roman hist€ry, 
1 S84 

Juhus, the month, the name of Quintilis 
change to, m1 114, 122, 460 


| Juhue Alpinalus, the Helvetian chicf, pat 


to death by Cawcma, vil 86 

Junia Clandilla married to Caius Cesar, 
vy i800, 398 Her death, 39s, 

Junia Silana, wife of C Sihus Her fend 
with Agrippina, vi. 291. Her banish: 
ment, 293 

Junia Tertia or Tertulla her mother it, 
122 Ribald ry of her, 122 Her 
illustrious vbu dqilics, v. 3h 1. 
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Junius, the name of the month, changed 
to Germanicus, +1 479. 

Junius Biwesus See BLesus 

Junius Novatus, partizun of Agrippa Pos- 
tumus, lus attack on Augystus, V 256 

J ee Pristus, his wealth and execution, 
Vv 4 

Junius Rusticus, prefect of Rome,viu1 359. 
Supposed to have passed sentence on 
Justin j80 

dupiter apitolinus, strack by lightning, 
i851 Temple of, v. J1 
piter Byretiius 32 

Jurimconsults, celebrated im the reign of 
Antoninus Pius vin 271 

Jus Gentinin ahd Jus Cisile anomalous 
relations of the, in the Flayvian era, vin 
292 Gainss s atemunt of the di-tunc- 
tion between them 2403 

Ju> Honerartum character of the vu 295 

Justin the Martyr, hi- apolagie~ tor thre 


Christians, van 232 nofe His judge, 
Junius Rurticus, 340 
Jt trium lHberornm, the, 1i 397 


Jusavium, foundation 
Hadrian at, vin 24 

Jduyvenal, the ‘Council of the Turbot’ 
described by.vu $00 Bhs satire- com- 
pared with those of Peraus, vin Ts 
Hi manliness 128 Compared with 
Tuuitus, 128 Ditference im the tone of 
his earlier and later writings, 130 € ousi- 
dered asa champion of Roman ideas 152, 

Javenaha, the festival of the, nstitutet by 
Aero v1 J21, 322. 

J usentius Celeus conspires against Do- 
mitiin, but pardoned! on condition of 
turning delatur, vir 406. 


vf a colony by 


IPDNAPPING, prevalence of, in Italy, 
1 399, 


] 


That of J u- 
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try of the Trevin, 308 Chastises the 
Morini, 411 Attacked by and repal-es 
the Ganls,427 Defeats the Trevir1, 424, 
Checks the Menapii, 430 Has succe-~s im 
the A.duan war, j1 58 71. buts down a 
revolt of the Trevin, 71 His perfidy to 
Commuus, 72 Caesar 8 legatus m the 
Cisalpine, 117 Has defection from C sear, 
141 Checks desertion in the Pompenn 
ariny, 251 hia grnuety to Cee arean 
prisoners, 278 His attempt on Cyretie, 
$4 Defeats Casar 353 Lacapes fruin 
Thapsus, 369 lall~ at Munda 382 

Lalnenus, T , ns freslom as a wri er of 
history,1, % Hai- writings sappre-sul 
by the s nate, but restored tw circulason 
by Cains vi 17 

Lavo Cormulaus mlhe rent of Garba, vn +4. 

Lamia ckiias, detained by Trberius fium 
has puovcrument of Syria, va 19 

Lamia, bliin. deprived of Ins wife and 
shaun by Domitian vin 409 

Lands tesapned by (asar to his veterans, 
noOff)) Roman mnalc of measuring lawl, 
wot 74 

Land tux the Roman proprietor. of public 
domains rolea ed from piyment of,1 44. 
Qual as proprietorship embracing ¢x- 
émiption trom the land-tax reluctantly 
givin ty the emperors vin 245 

Language vanieties of, spoken in the Ro- 
Wan CMipire, ty 37s 


} Lanusiam settlement of the Roman cuoluny 


hnughts, their moral superiority to the ' 


renators, i 42 <A reform in favour of 
the equestrinn onmler undertaken = by 
Pompeius, 62° Who unites with Crassus 
aid Cieers, in thanefe rminga share in the 
JUdhaaa to them 03  WMortified and arnm- 
tated by Cato, 1220 Occupation and «l-- 
tretion of the knights,1v 14 0 The hots 
of the knights revi-ed by Claudine v1 
121. And their privileges catended by 
lug, 12. 


T ABEO, ANTISTIUS, 

4 cule at Prine hi, 231. 

Labenius, Dechmnus, compelled by Cz ar to 
appear on the stage 11 427 

Labienus, Q , son of Titus, enters the Par- 
thian service, his successes in Asta, arro- 
Rance, and death, hii, 255, 

Le@henus, T , the ableet of Carear's officers 
in Gaul, i "356, v57 Left in command 
in Gaul, 275, <At the hattie with the 


commits sui- 


er my Sina mene, 


Nervit 292. 204. Staty ned in the coune | 


of, tarth pl ceand rest lence of Antonia 
Pius, viu 274. 

Laaidtes a, state of, in the tame of August 2, 
vl; 

Lares popular worship of the restored ly 
Angestus,is 7h The worshipecombi ¢ 1 
With that of Augustis lnm-clf, 74 

Latroesis, Lo Juventins, seoon dm come 
mandin Larcher spain, 2 e277) Pur tu 
hath by Casemes, o27 

Lateren-is, M Javentins, heutenant of 
Diane. commits ctucide, ur P8t 

Latin the official language of the whole 
Ruman empire, 31s 379 «Prevalence of 
the Latm language m the western }) o- 
Vinees, ots Comprehensisveness stren sth, 
&« . of the Latin language, vin 4s 

Latin franchnge, the,2 8 Claams of the 
Italinn alles to the, 12. bE ventual eon- 
cession of the privileve to the Itnnan 
claimants 13) Law ot L. Julhus (ar 
for almitung them, >> nofe. The fran- 
chise communivated by Casar to the 
prosinaa's, ir 393. Extended by the 
mankunswon of slaves,iv Be. Granted 
by Vespasian to Spain, v1. 98. Eaten- 
sion of the franchise in the reign uf 
Antoninus Pius, 234. Its bardehip and 
vexations 284. Quiritary proprietorship, 
285 Impetion of the legacy daty on 
personal venfranc hieement, 2 Constant 
degradation of the Seraue of the Ro- 
mun citizcuship in the provinces, 283, 
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LAT 


Gradual extension of citizen-hip to all 
the free population of the empire, 288 
Decree of Antoninus Caracalla, 290 

Latinus, the mime, his arrogance and fa- 
vour with Domitiin, vit 366. 

Latobrigi, the, jom the Relvetn, 1 250 

Laws, Cesar 3s project of a complete code 
of, is 401 Legislativeand judicial fune 
tions of the senate and the people, 11. 
462 The prerogatiye of initratiun as- 
sumed by Augustus, 4063 His edicts, 
401. The edicts and rescripta of the 
emperor, 464,465. Musconception uf the 
phrase legibus solut s.406 ‘Lhe ler regia, 
469 Constitutional functions of the 
Roman people under the empire,1. 2 
Functions of the senate,9 And of the 
kmghts, 14. The jurisprudence of Au- 
gustus, 92. Failure of the civil law. in 
apphcation to questions between fo- 
reigners, vin. 291 Anomalous relation 
of the Jus Civile and the Jus Gentium 
in the Flavian era, 292. The Jus Hono- 
rariuam and Perpetual Edict of the 
preetor, 293 ‘lhe provincial edict of 
the prefects, 231. Methods and prin- 
ciples of procedure m the provinces, 
295. Relations of Roman and native 
usage, 2%6. Decline of pubhe spint co- 
incident with the perfection of juris- 
prudence, 298 Uniformity without 
amal 1on, 209 

Legacy duty, imposition of the, on personal 
enfranchisemcent, +111 28b 

Lepion:, pay and length of service of the 
under the empire, iv 33 Complemcnt 
of the legion under Augustus, 35 = Sta 
tions of the lezions under Tiberius, y 
277 No legion quartered in Italy, which 
1s defended by the arban cohortry and 
preetorian guards, 278 The dis ipline 
of the legions strenuously maintained 
by Tiberins, 279 Recrmted in the pro- 
vinces, vz1 15 Permanence of the con- 
stitntion of the lemon wii J13. List of 
the legions and their stations in the 
reign of Aurelius, 313 note. 

Legisiation, power of, in the people and 
senate, but subsequently in the emperor, 
v 232. 

Lemonum, capital city of the Pictones, 
taken alae aa held for the Ro- 

Lentulusa, P. Cor: elins, Sura, coneul, de- 
feated by Spa.t: cus,i 40. from 
his command 40. Joins Catilina’s con- 

11d. Proposes a new insurrection 
of slaves and criminals, 113. 

Lentulus, Cn. Cornelins, appointed to the 
revived office of censor, i 65. 

Lentulus Cras, L. Cornelius, elected consul, 
ii. 114. His chances of advantages from 
anarchy, 124. Covets the house of Hor- 
tensins and the gardens of Casrar, 282. 
Murdered in Egypt, 304. 

Lentalus Gestulicus, commander of the 
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legions on the Upper Rhine, defies Tibe- 
rius, ¥ 414, vi. 80. Put to death by 
Caius, 83 

Lentulus Marcellinus, elected consul, i 
er Resists the election of his successor, 
dol. 

Lentulus Spinther, elected consul, i. 342. 
The government of Cilicia falls by lot to 
him, 349 Departs for his province, 350), 
Retreats before Casar,u 144 Aspires 
to the office of Pontiten Maan‘ is, 252, 
His position at the battle of Pharsala, 

7287 Joins the conspirators in que Capi- 
tol im 43 

Lepida, found guilty of adultery and poi- 
song, V 264, 204 

Lepida, Domitia, mother of Messalna, 
piesent at her daughters death vi 175. 
Her intrigues against agnppina, 13. 
Found guilty of tieasuon and executed, 
197. Has charge of the youthful Nero, 
264, 

Lepiius, Mo A mnlins, great-grenat-prand- 
father of the triumvir, six times prin- 
ceps, 12 436 

Lepidus, M A£.milius, his attempts to re- 
vive the Maiian party, i 37, 55. His 
dcfeat and death, 37 


Lepidus, M Asmulius, interrex in BC 52, 


his house attacked by the Clodian mob, 
ii. 34 Appointed governor of Rume by 
Coesar, un 173, 220, 225, 415. Adleres to 
the pnnciples of Cesar, 230. HRecerves 
the provunce of Hither Spain, 235, J40 
Allowed the honour of a triumph, 340). 
De~ignated consul for BC. 4b, £2 His 
administration of Rome as master of the 
norse, 415 Ihe character as ‘ Ceesars 
frind,’4I7 Acvepts the government of 
Hither Spain and Galha Narbonensis, 
437 In Rome at the time of Crsars 
assassination, 11 0) Supports Antonius, 
52, 58, 76. His position, 67. Surrounds 
the senate with an armed force, 3. 
Accompanies Antonius to the foruin, 66, 
70 ~=Has speech to the people, 67. Im- 
patient to act the Lberatora, but 
entertains Brutus, 75. Murches to Spain, 
144. Urges the senate to treat with 
Antonius, 160. Stationed in Transalpine 
Gaul, and secretly aids Antonius, 179. 
Antonius joins him, 181-183. aeegcr A 
Octavius to combine with Antonius,.387, 
Negotiates with Octavius, 190. Conrfe- 
rence of Octavius, Antoninus, and Lepidus, 
and formation of the second triumvirate, 
398. Designated consul for BC, 42, 198, 
Narbonnese Ganl and Spain allotted to 
him, 196. Consents to the proscription 
of his brother Paulus Amilius, 197. 
Enters Rome with his colleagues, 199. 
Appointed consul gc. 42,217. His tri- 
umph and unpopularity, 217. Gompell.d 
mand in Italy, and Africe saigned 
n A te 
him, 235, 286 
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Antonius, 249 Present at the treaty 
of Mivenum, 251 Refuses to juin Ovta- 
vius 258 Assists Octavius m his war 
with Sextus Pompelus, 262,266 Deserts 
to the Ponipmans, and combines with 
them against Octavius, 267 Abandoned 
bs hus soldicrs, 268. Submits to Octa- 
ving, Who spares his life, 268, 269 We- 
prived of his share in the trnmvirate, 
269 Re Chins the officeof Pontifex Maxi- 
mus, 2049, 275 lis death, iv 228 
Leyndus séh of the trumyvir, conymres 
against Augustus, and is put to death 
bv him, 11 90 » 

fepidus, M AEnulins, named by Angne 
tus asa possible compe titer io: the eme 
pire, v 18, Defends Cn Pi-o 210 Hi. 
proposal for dimunislung the rewards 
of the delators, 320 His nobility and 
infinence, 391 Marned to Drusiila, 
daughter of Germanicus, but resigns her 
to Carus, vi 34 Put to death by Cain-, 
a4 

e-lnan wines, iv 39% 

euce Come, town of, in Arabia, iv 153, 
1ob note 

evOVN, the, compelled to «enbmit to the 
Romans, i 297) Joins a maritime cu 
tf. leracs agafiust the Romans 307 Com- 
pelled to maintain C far e solders, 315 
ibels, cunduct of Augustus and Tiberins 
with respect tu, 3 290. And of Nero, 
11 329 

150, Drusus, his intrigues agamst Tibe- 
rius and suicide vo 219-221 

bo To sSembonius tches the command of 
the Pomneain fleet a2 252 DBlochades 
Prudast im 292  ofedhate~ herween O+ - 
tuvins and Sextns Pompeins, th 250 
(hos te Svtns, but finally abanduns 
batn 270 

rhErars «f bueullus f€ fT? Of Octavia 
rameded by her brether Oetavius, m1 
eh OF Pollag supposed to be pur- 
chased ‘na the frags of dis Tsviuian came 
pul 13 ae Wyo) 0 The tint 
pubhe hhrary in Reme established by 
C usar on 403 The Ven amlriin irbrary 
u«klentally burnt bs Casar, 317. Li- 
Inaries otf Traan, vilt 45 

tburni, the, defeated by Octavius, ia 
x1) @ 

Winzan Fregations, enactment of the, 1 
Ht 


anianus, the pretorian, his bani~hment, 
Vai tok 

reanins Damasippus, abets Juha king of 
Niunidhia oan his inzolence, it 23s 

inns bas early Hfe iv 228 His ty- 
Lanny Aw pracurator of Gaul, 218 His 
alroit exculpation of hunself to Au- 
gustns, 219, 1 tomb, 219. 

igarine,Q, Cicero s speech for, ff 473. 
Joins the compnacy against Crea a 
life, 451 e 

igurian- thuir poatility tothe Martians, 
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i 199 Resiwge Antipohs and Nicea, 
189 Defeated Ly the Romans, aud their 
territory givcn to the Mag ilians, 20: 
Origin of the Ligurians, 220 Thei 
anal suvneation effected by Augustus, 
1¥ 


Limyra, Cains Caesar dies at, iv 287. 
Lingones, a Galhc tribe, refuse tc allow a 


pas-agve to tht fugimve HelvetL,1 26, 
Two legions stationed in the cuuntry of 


the 
eS iscus, the vergnbret of the Alin di-- 


covers the tieachery of Dumnorix to 
Casar,1 261 


Litavicus, commander of tre Adnan levis 


ae Ce:ar, revolts,n 93 0 Pardoncd, 


witerature of the Romans, influence of 


that of the Greeks on the, iu 37 Na— 
vine and Lucilius the champions of the 
ohl Ruinen literature 34,59 Mrative 
characie: of Roman literature, 4) 
(:cneral pumty and terseness of style 11: 
the Anugu-tan writerr, +. 93 Trine 
Lisius and his history, “o. Virgnl, 1 
Horace, 111,114 Properins, 120 ‘I - 
bulis, 122 Ovid, 124 Dechm and 
suppression of hterature mi the 101_n of 
Tike rins, 409, v1 4ddc No restii iun 
On Wilting among the Romans 40 
This indu'zence accepted mm com, ensa 
tion for restriction im publication, 400 
Considtratiur of the extent of the Class 
of readers, 407 Prnicm of books In 
Rome 408 Facihtie~ attending tte 
Compaen and multiplication of buokhs 
400 C dia weeristics Of the popniar 1- 
terature Or the trme 40% Fasinon ef 
historical comipo-1tien, 4.0 Extra 
ordinary activits of the elder Phnv, 41) 
PL-couragement of contemporary fs 
tory $11 ‘Sexpazians Itberal endow 
ment of literature, v11 276. Lffect «af 
the tlavian reaction on the tone of Rvu- 
man iverature vin 71. Comparison vt 
(*auda an uid blavian writers, 71 ef aey 
Peets or the Tinian age, 77 ‘The hi-- 
torians of the same pemod, 82 Prefei 
ence of the Rumuanys for biegraphys t. 
Instors | Cole cron of private cai- 
r~pomdnee, 1020 Phiy + acconnt vf 
the true man ot letre:>—the elder Piins, 
117 


Livia Drusiila wife of Tibenus Claudin-~ 


and mothe: ef ‘Pile riu~ the enip ror aml 
Drusus carried off ard married by Oc - 
Tavis, 282,23 182 Her early hi-- 
Tery, manners, oid character, iv IS2- 
Int Jealous of Octavia 187 Ure? 
the marnage of Julia with Tiberius, 2 >. 
Suspected of hartenme the end of Caiu- 
and Lucines Cer, 287 Secnres the 
sucecasion for Tiben:us, 289 = Behevel 
to have counselled Angustus to clem nev 
in (Cfnna'’s case, 222 Her intngues 
against Agnppu Postumnus, 323. Sin- 
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more Tiberius to the death bed of An- 
guetus, J62, v 132 Conceals the em- 
perors decease until his arrival 133 
Adopted into the Julian family with the 
title of Auguata, 186 = Perhap~ instrixts 
Planauna to thwart Agmppina, 189 
Beheved accessory to the death of Ger- 
Tmanicus, 201 Does not avpear at his 
frneral, 263 Screens Plarcina = 21t 
‘ler secret mfinénee over 1 1ber1 1, 223 
The temple voted to her oy the }no- 
vinciala, 226 Her death and char x ter} 
793 Her friends persecuted by Liberins, 
949 
Tain, or Livilla, sister of Germanicus and 
wife of Drnans, bmngs forth twin chil- 
dien, v 202 Intrignes with sesanus 
and powons her husband, 5i4 Sejyanus 
demands Ler 1n marriige, 326 Affilanced 
to him, 862) With Tiberins at Caprer, 
264 Her guilt established, shes starved 
to death, 375 
Livia, sister of the emperor Cains, 1m- 
licated 1n a conspiracy, ag enst ber 
other,11 83 Banphed, 84 Recalled 
from baniwhment, 97 
Livy, character of his histors,1 97 Called 
bv Angustus a Pompetan,' 9  As-i-ts 
the studies of Claudia w °F = Seivices per- 
Jormed by him for his countrymen, 95 
Loss sustained by us through the dis- 
appearance of the latter decades, 98 
His ‘Dialognes 49 Trequent. the 
rhetorical school, 9 = His history com 
manded by Cains to be removed from the 
labrarres, 410 70) His works compared 
with those of Tacitus, vin 84 
Locnsta, the profe~-or of polsoning, vi 
19, vu 45 
Lolha Paulina, the 110 hest woniinin Rome, 
Pliny s account of erly. 3000 Waite ot 
P Memmuius Regulu- 6 L-eponsel mid 
ehoitly after ,epndiated by Cums Ce at 
87 Bani~hed by Claudius, with the tos. 
ot her fortune, 1384 
Jolhus, M9 elected to the con-ulsiup, ni 
4,53 Defeated in Gaul iv 217 Ac- 
companies Cats Ceasar into the T tet 


282 3 =Denounced by Carns ( asun, 255 
Vhs death, 285 Fathe: of Lolha Paulina, 
Sas) 


Totnes Urbicus, defeats the Brig intes and 
bhoild~ the wall of Antonius in Noth 
Biitain, vin 266 

Jondimum iithe tumeof Claudite, v1 
“necked by the Icam, 255. In the tune of 
Hafirian, van 207 

Lorinm, residence of Antonmu- Pins at, 
vill 274 

Liueanus M Annens, takes part in Piso’. 
conspiracy against Nero, v1 364 Suid 
to have betrayed us mother, #8 Put 
to death, 368 His¢aily compliments to 
Nero, 371, 464 Examination of his 
*Pharsalia’ a5 a huetory of mind anc 
Opinii of the period, 463,472 ~Charac- 
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ternnztica of Lucan and of his contem 
poranics 467 His deficiency in magina 
tion, 469 His affectation of ency clopredic 
hnow ledge, 470 Has birthplace and 
parentnge, 471 nofe WHia Poaraalia, 
472. win f2 Compared with Siliue 
Italicns, 72,73 And wath Tacrtus, 85, 94, 
Lucen, levees of Cresar at, in 697,1 354 
Luevems, L, the historian, sues for tle 
comulship 1 169 
Tuclhns, (@ a champion of the old Rom in 
lite rature, 11. 39 ae 
Lucila daughter of the emperor M Anite 
linus, betrothed te Verns vin 323 
Iuereting, eTet of ms poem ‘On the 
Nature of Lhings, 423 
Lueretins, Q , nomimated by Augustus to 
the consulship, iv 197 
Lucullus, Andreas, heals a revolt of the 
Jews in the (vrenaica sir 167 
Trenuling, TZ Licinins, proconsal in Aga, 
1 3? His attempts to reform tue pro- 
vincial administiation, $2 Super-eded 
in hi command 32 His views con. 
pared with those of his succes or Pom- 
pers, 32) Hiacharacter, 3» Haiswealth, 
and the use he made of it, 77,78 Re- 
ceiver the honour of a trimmph, 1438 
Intmgne of Memmi, with the wife of 
Lucullne’s brother, 161) Fonecullus’s hfe 
an canger, 175 His advice to Cicero, 
1 


ad 


pry ey Marcns, his invasiou of Morsta, 

14 49 

Lucius, formerly prefect of Biitain, put 
to death, vi 406 

Lndi Apollhimares exhibited 1n Rome by 
Brutus, 1 122 

Ludi Neenlares of Augustus 111 401, 1v,. 
202,204 Of Claudius, vi 160 

Ludi Maxim of Nero vi 325. 

Lugdunenss, the provincia, organizaticn 
of by Augustus, 1.) 128 

Lugdunum, founded by Pliancus, iv 129 
Its site, great roaf’ from it to the 
Atlantic and Bntist Uhannel , ite wealt} , 
population and importance as a colons, 
129 1300 Jhe commercial centre of the 
Ganls, 139 ‘The rmpenal residence of 
Lugdnnim, 140 Ite mint, 140 Ite 
rhetoneal scheals, Job Altar dedicrited 
to Angnustus and Rome by the Ganls at 
Lougdnnium, 238 %Impenal auction of 
Caius at Lugdunim, vi 82 

Lupercatia, revised by Aujgruatie, 2. 461. 

Lupe cus See Memmius 

Lupus one of the aseas-ins of Caius, put to 
death, vi 1035 

Lup is, prefect of Lgypt, has severe mea- 
elires agaist the Jews in his province, 
vin 140 Worsted in several encounters 
with them, 168, x 

L w1tama, Cwear 8s conquest of the districts 
of, north of the Tagus, i. 156, 

I. 1-108 Quietry a Moorish captain of mer- 
ccnaric-, entrosted by Trajan with a 
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command in the East, viii 163. Quells 
a revolt of the Jews in Mesopotamia, 
167 Urged by his soldicrs to dispute 
the empire with Hadrian, 188 Sent by 
Hadnan to Mauretania, 191. His in- 
trignes and death, 195, 196 

Luvorius Priscus, denounced by Haterius 
for his verses on the supposed death of 
Drusus, and executed by the senate, \. 
260) ? 

Lycia, autonomous states of, iv. 164 
comps by Augustus, 164. Dec- 
prived of Its autonom), vil 271 

I ycha, destruction of twelve cities of, by 
an earthquake, v 2233. 

Lyon city of, suppo-ed origin of its name, 
1 222 note. 


\ ACEDONIA, Roman province of, ex- 

a tent of the,i 19 The governnint 
of, coveted, 22 
Piso, 324 Seiz d by Brutus, in 217 

Macer, Clodius, commander im Afric, 
clans the empire, vu 41 Huis death, 
"> 

M.cro, Sertorius, appointed captain of the 
\’retorian guards, and entrusted by 
Tilerius with the arrest of Sejanus, + 
vb6 = Distinctions heaped npon Mucro 
by the citizena, 371 Becomes almost as 
obnov10us as Scjanus, 389. Put to death 
by oider of Caius Cesar v1 32 

M.ecenas, C Cilnias, apphed to by Polho 
on Virgil's behalf, in 2444 Draws up 
the ticaty of Brundisinm, 246 Renews 
negotiations between Arustus and An- 
tonius, 2.9-260 His origin and carver, 
280-285 Hise freedom as coun-ehor to 
Augustin, 1s 209) Tis easy temper, 210) 
The reyreentativeof progres, Z11 The 
fir~-t muni-ter of the empire, 212 His 
pulitacal influence as patron of literuture, 
214 His domestic troubles, 214. Pre- 
scription of Ant@hius Musa for his sicep- 
lensness, 259. Hi@death, 260 Ais man- 
ners and character, 200 Causes of his 
reputation with posterity , 261 

Masia or Maesia, first invaded by M. Lu- 
cullus, iv. 145, Annexed by Tiberius to 
Hilymeum 146 Revolt in, extinguished 
In TL Piso, 25.3 Conditionof at the end 
of théreagn of Tiberius,. 415 Secured 
Iw Trajan, vii 42,43. Badrian’s cam- 
paign im, 19> 

Miuimnz, Trajyan‘'s iidge at, vill 20 

Alvis, the name of the month, changeal 
to Claudine, vi 379 

Maiestas, the law of, ita omgin, v. 247 
Iistinetion between muyestus and pe - 
tlueiro, 248% The law of Majestas com- 
poet of the Lex Apulia, Lex Vari, 
Lew Cornelia, and Lexy Juha de Mar~- 
tate, 245-240, Difluntion of it by the 
Juhan law ,251 0 Few trig for marest w 
wider Auguatya, 202 Ita application 


Assigned by Clodius to : 
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extended by Tiberins to pasquinades ai 
abnsive words, 253-235. Constructive 
majestas, 259 Cass of Falanius and 
Rubrius, 259 ¢ of Granius Marcel 
lus, Ennius, and Others, 29-263. Ex 
travagances of the law, 273. Nero's 
temperate proceedings in cases of mu- 
jJesty, vi 329 

Malhus, C , an oN of Catilina, 1 122. 
Itajses the standard of revolt in Etrurit, 
128 Declared an encmy of the stat, 

@ 128 

Mamurra, chef of Cresar’s engineering 
department, his skill and wealth un 
20, Has howe on the Celian Hill, + 
$2 

Mancipi,and necmancip1, in the old Roman 
law of property, in 32 

Manihus, the author of the Manthan law, 


| conferring abyolure power in the Ea-t 


upon Pompeius 1 67. 
Mamhus, his poem on astronomy and 


i astrology not mentioned by any ancient 


writer, w 419 Pcriod 
flourished 410 sete 
Miunhus, his conqne-ts in Ganl, i. 202 
Defeated by the (imbrn, 20% 
Mantua, confiscation of b) Uctavius, to 


In Which he 
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| satisfy the lemionanes 12 239 
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Manes trade in, among the ancients, iv. 

* & 

Mareella si-ter of Octayins. married to 

Agrippa, in 411, 1. 135 Divorcel 

bv him, 144 Marmed to Juhus Antonis, 

fu Bad neve, iv 195, 247 note 

Mareellus Mo Clandhius cleeted: conen] ou 
8? «Has hoetiuity to (ar, 8F HH - 
decree abont the asignment of proviness 
aimed at Caesar, 97 Who he insults 
by ul-tre itment of a Transpadane Ga 1, 
99 Retires to Mvtilene, 412  Lidin- 
sours to olt un his recall to Rome, 4] 2 
Cicero s oration * pro Marcello’ 4t2 
Heisredahed, but as assimated at Athen-, 
4t3 

Marce.lu-, first husband of Octavia, mm 
240 

Man ellue, VW, 90n of Octavian betrothed tu 
the daughter of Sextus Pompei. in 
22, 204 Marne. Juhi daughter or 
Aupnstns, iv I8t | Desrnated rdile, 
and released from the * Lex Annali- 
nr 41%, iv Is?%. More popular thi 
Agrpyr, 180 187 His lunes and dea’!. 
at Bane, 180,107 Phe obsequies rdf 
Tirst tenant of the Menw’eum Angat1, 
191 His death impnted to Lavia, 191 
The * Pheatram Marcel,’ 192. Has t- 
nereal orition pronounced by Augustus, 
182. Varzils verses his imperishable 
nwontitiment, 192 

Mareellas Gann, accuaed of constructive 
trewon, ¥ 2%, 

Marcellus © Claudine, elected consi) ub 
#6 114 Appealx to Caesars cenero-ity 

1 on lechalf of lis brother, 412. 


2 
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Marcellus Epring,a noted delator vi 38! 
His declamation against Pretus Thresea, 
2 His rewards, 193 

Marcia, widow of Hortensuus, married to 
Cato, 11 247 

Marcia Furnilla, wife of Titus, vu 295 

Marciana, Trajans sister, her magna- 
ninity vui 24 

Mareius Rex, his.conquests in Gaul, 1 
202 

TTarcomanni, the, transplant themselves 
rem the sources of the Danube int¢ 
ohemia, 1.) 807, 313° Formation of 
the khingdom of Maruhodaus, did, 314 
{ ampaign of Tiberius against them, 315 
‘Their war with the Cherusa: v. 180 
Wars rs M <Aurehus with them, vu. 
vr of 

Maritmne the Asmonean princess, married 
to Herod tle (vreat in 380 His love 
and yalou, of her, 354. Put to death 
by iim, 285 

Mariamne, daughter of Herod Agrippa, 
var 192 

Marian, or popular party, at Rome, their 
clams the weak point in the body 
pohtic 1 8! The Maran partv repre- 
sented by Cwsar,83 Who obtains the 
rehabilitation of several of them, 95 
The trophies of Marius restored by Cresar, 
"9 Weapons of the Marian party mn 
( wear’s hinds 10) 104 

~ arlinus grandfather of Hadman first 
~enator of the Hadman branch of the 
Bian famiy, vii 182 

Mowius, his proscriptiuns and massacres, 
1 It His death, lo Hi bust boldly 
exhibited by Cvesar, 96 His trophies 
restored bs Ca-ar, 99 His victory at 
Aquee Sextizw, 210 And at Vercellm, 
212. 

Marius, the ;ounger, his offer to the Sam- 
nites, 1 1b, 

Marius Prscus condemned! to banishment, 
for malversation in Africa, vill 303 

SMaroboduus, or Marbod, formation of his 
alngdom 1n southern Germany,iv 314 
"iq army, 314 Compared to Pytrrhios 
anf Antiochus, 415 Campaign of T- 
vwerius againeat bim, 315 OUccupies the 


land of the Bon, founds a kingdom | 


here, and trains his arm) after the Ro- 
man model, 313-316, v 18) Accepts 
.erms of peare from Tiberius, iv. 417. 
Futnves to jom the Cheruxscans, 346 
riia dummnons tnvaded by the Cherusci, 
“ho dcfeat bim, v 181-182 Driven 
hy Catualda across the Danube, 15% 
(sranted shelter within the Homan do- 
mimuons, 182. Dies at Ravenna, 182. 
Slarmage amongst the Roman-, ii 333, 
32 28 #=“Remarks on the pnnciple of 
Roman marriage,iv. 79 Marriage fallen 
into disfasourand desuetude, 80 =Influ- 
ence of the freedworen,%2 servitude of 
marricd women, @A Struggles ef the 
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women against it, 24. The Oppian and 
Voconian lawa, 8% = Tegsjation of the 
republic for enforcing marriage, 4S» 
Penalties ot celibacy and rewards of 
marniage, 88, 20] 

Mars the Aseng: Tr, temple to, vowed by 
Augustus, rv 72, 174 

Mare, a German tiube, scverely nandiel 
by Germanicius, v 15° 

Martial, patronimed by Vomituayn sa oft 
His works examined and compared with 
those of Horace, vii 81 

Martina, the pomoner, a « reathre of Plan 
cina, + 198, 208 Hei deith, 208 

Martius Turbo, governfn of Palestine vin, 
171,191) Reheves Lupus in Alevandria, 
168 His amazement at the fanatic isin 
of theJews,1720 Appointed by Hadiian 
governor of Palestine, [1 And in 
command in Data, 197 

Marullus, C Bprius tiitune, tears down 
the crown trom (asus statue, dt! 
His recall from banislnanent demande! 
by Cesar, i 61/1. 

Massa Bebin~ a delator, vu $S7, 

M wtintha, a Numadian prince, protected by 
Carar,1 142 

Mazsethia foundation of the city of 1b 
Tts position and Fesonices 1O8 breqnent 
attacks of the Lignmans, 109 ‘Thu ter- 
nitory of the Ligumans given to thie 
Massilian- 4X) Atrached to the cauw 
of the Roman aristoeracs, bn 1d) Ik 
Clares it~elf in favour ot the Pomperva 
Party, 171 Defended by Domiutius, 172, 
174, 189 Been ged on Jand by Trebo 
nits, amd ut sea by 7) Brutus for Caesar 
145 Then fleet defeatadhy Brutus 10 
Deseription of the city at this time 21), 
24 The immenre rampart of Trebo 
mine on the land side, 2h Feige 
capitulation and treachery of the tn- 
micged, 20 The siege resiniel 20s 
Ite final stubainission and treatment at 
the hands of the Greatieans, 225 is 127 
Withdrawal of ite d*pendents Antipolis 
umd Agache, 128 Its literary cuinencr, 
I bf 

M asora, the desenbed, vir 173 

Maternus, Cunatius, poet his tragedies, 
vii 279 «Put to death for decluuming 
against tyrante, 400 

Mathematica, astrolog rs, and CYfsldeans, 
elcts against, vil 467 

Ma wha, her daughter Sabina marrivd to 
Hadrian, vin. {85 Bears Trajan s re- 
mains to Rume, 191 

Matins, Csesar’s friend. contributes to- 
wanis the expense of the shows in ho 
wour of Crsar, iil Hil. 

Mattium, the stronghold of the Chait, 
destroyed by Germanicus v 1.7 

Mauretania, the stronghold of the xfng of, 


attacked by Cn Pompeins fi 9%) Con- 
stituted a Reman province by Octavius, 
fin 304. s@ kingdom given by Augue- 


INDEX, 


t1s tu Juba, is 146, v. 278 Disturb- 
anees iu. in the reign of Hadrian, \11 
194. Honoured with a visit of the 
cinperor Hadrian, 21 3 

seat ae his jest at Verento, the delator, 
WW P 

Mansoleum, or Mules Hadriani, described, 
vin 247, 270 

Meha Atrupatene invaded by Antoutus, 
Who ind tpelled to retreat 11 288 

Molearth oor Hercules, temple of, at Tyre, 
plunder by Catan m o bb 

Meshitenratean Sea the entre of the Ro- 
Dpuwcnipre.isy SN ‘The navigation of 
the ancients on@lun een, +9 Home the 
CMIpeTian of its commerce, 391 staples 
of commerce, 092 Synees, &e, irom 
the Jact 3% Paper trom kgy pt, 393 
Woollons ail wine 394, 69> 

BMeprua condition of the city of, under 
Lupustus, 0 ae 

Mela Anneus, proscribed, vi His 
character and de ith 142 ud> 

Milito lashop of ards, his martyrdom, 
VTL Sok 

Memaniuauas, ( , hiv wotmegue with Lucullus 3 
brother s wite 10161 A candidate for 
the consulslup sb 

Vemmius, PP, Regulus consul, arre-ts 
“cunts, 3.806 Compelled by Carus to 
davorce his wife Lollna Panlmai vi 37 

Meunnins Regulus, the prince of delatui-, 
VAL aSe 

Memon, the vocal vin 24} vote Visited 
by the empress Sabina 241 

Minipn, a tmbe of the Belgw, i. 2. 
Jom the confederation against the lKo- 
mans, 282 Join the Veneti in a mani- 
time confede: ition, Ju7 Attempts of 
€.cdir to reduce them, J3]4  Compelled 
by the Germans to cue the Riune, 692 
eabinus and Cotta sent by Cresar into 
their countrys. 412200 Chastased by then, 
41) And again by Cresar, 429, Checked 
by Labieuus 460 

Menecrates, Pongean adnurail. aefeats 
Calvistus in the bay of Cuniue, hil 209 
lias death, 299 

Menodorus, the Pompetsn adnural, urges 
mextus Ponipelus to size the tnumvirs, 
mr 292 Cariies over to Augustus a 
fleet with three legions on board, 257 
Chlifiread by Antonius as a slave, 258 
Pohape the Menaa of Horace, 258 aedle 
Keturns to the standard of Sextus, but 
betrays his trust a scoond time 264, 

Mesopotamia, successes of Crassus in, it 9 
fireat numbers of Jews in, 3095 <An- 
nered to the empire by Traian, vi lob 
Tnsurrection of the Jews in Mesopotamia, 
To7, 168 Hed by Lumus Quietus, 10%, 
Hglingqnished hy Hadrian, 171, 291. 
Cofel to Home, J29 

Monain Niger, M Valeriue, elected consul, 
i. 14700 Taker an actipe part in the 
preeeeution of Cludius, 7, 
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Mesrala, M. Valeriu<«, a candidate for ce 
consulship, i 486 Elected consul, 1 
30. Submits to Antonius, fil. 234. Com 
mands an army for Octavius, 265 <Atbui - 
Gons the senatormn cause, forsakes A:, 
tonius for Octavius, commands in the war 
against Sextus Pompeius, and defeut- 
the Sulassi, 283,301 Messala the tir-t 
Angustan prefect of the cty, iv 2. 
Deputed by the senfe to offer the title «3 
‘ Pater Patrue’ to Augustus, 107 Eain- 


@ & triumph over Gaul on the banks of tl 


Adour, 123 Resigns his prefecture ot 
Rome, 205%. Patron of Tibullus and 
literary men, v. 123 

Messala, Valerius Barbatus, father of thie 
empress Messalina, v1 137 

Messalina, wife of Claudins, mother «1 
Britannicus and Octavia, her chara: ter 
and inflaence, vi 1437, 139 Her favou- 
ites, Narci-sus and Pulybius,149 Hie: 
pasmon for Mnester, a dance), 152 
Destroys Valerins A-taticas, 164 Flat- 
tered by Vitellius 1350 Her hatred oz 
Agrippina, 161, Her amour with Srhu- 
1G4. And marriage with him, 166 = In- 
credibility and examination of the stor. 
166-168. The freedmen combine aga.n-1 
her, 168. Her nuptial orgies, 1729 Het 
ans with Claudius, 172 Herdeutt 

75, 176 

Meseana, naval fight in the harbour of «. 
38, Plunde red by two armies in ¢ .t 
maght, 1 2he 

Messiue, C , a Cesarean, defended by «1 
cero, 1 Jdt 

. eg til saad of Ovid, remarks un 2} 
% «?) 

Metellus Celer, the pretor, sent to wath 
the movements of Canlina 1.128 = Pre- 
vents him from crossing the Apennimie- 
in (raul,128. Has jetter of remon-tram et 
tou Cicero, 139 Elected consul, 10: 
Threwn into prizon by the tribune Fl i- 
wins, lod His hostility to Pompeu, 
161, 163, 167 Compelled to swear ole- 
dience to Ca~ar’s agrarian law, 7b 

Metellus Cretacus, L Ceecilius, attemiyt- 
to prevent Cesar from robbiig ty 
treasury of Rome, 1. 170. 

Metellus Nepos, his government of Spar. 
i Jn. Strikes the signal flag on the Jan: 
culum, 103. Elected a tribune 1, 
Combines with Cesar in harassing the 
nobles, 139. His violence, 140 Deprived 
of Ins tmbuneship by the senate, 14! 
Tlies to the camp of Pompeius, li.. 
Elected consul, 342. 

Metellus Creticus, Q., honoured with a tri- 
umph, i 138 

wg aa Lee tribute imposed upon Spain 

y, i, 15 

le city of, in the time of August: -, 
v la. 

Milo, Annius, opposes Clodius with a band 
of giadiutors, i, 3i3. Renewal of his coa- 
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testa with Clodius, 351,385 <A candidate 
for the cons: ship, ii 33. lis cncounter 
with Clodius on the Appian way, trial, 
aniexile 34-37 His answer to Cicero, 
47 His quarrel *¢1th Sallustiua, 79 
Selects Massilia for a residence,107 Ex- 
cluded from the amnesty granted by 
(wear, 233 Joms Celinus in an msur- 
rection against Cresar in Italy, 256 De- 
ree wvefore Capffua and slain at Cosa, 
pe 


B.lichus, treedman of Scwevinus, discloses, Ceesar’s attempts to chast1 


Piso s plot, v1 367. His rewards, 370 


SLlunes, Domitaan s measures against the, ! 
ie | Mucia, wife of Pompei, drvorced by him, 


Vil. 360. 

Minerva, temple of, dedicated by Octavius, 
11 693. Restored by Domitian, vu. v74 
His chosen patroness, 393, 411) 

Minucianus, husband of Juha, aspires to 
the empire, 11 102 

Mines, revenue derived from iv. 44 

Mischna, estimation ium which the com- 
mentary of the, was held by the Jews, 
vin, 139, 

Misenum, harbour of, iuted by the Cilhcian 
plrates,1 35 note. Villas of the Romans 
on ie henehite of, v. 16. Piliny’s villa at, 
whe 310, 

Musc 1am, treaty of, ini. 251. 

Maithras, the Tyrian Hercules, sacrificed to 
by the Cilician pirates, 1 35 

Mithridates, king of Pontus, his contests 
with Rome,1 20, 29. Haughty rejection 
of his proposed alliance with Sertorius, 
27. His cause viewed with favour by 
the pro~incials in the East; 29. His cha- 
racter, 30 His treatment of Aqulius, 
aU #ofe. Defeated by Sulla, 31 Again 
appears 1n the field, 32. Defeated by 
Pompeius, 33,1354 Matures a new com- 
bination against Rome, 135. Destroys 
himeelf on the revolt of Ins son Phar- 
naces, 136 

Mithndates, his claims to the throne of 
Parthia, 1 374. 

Muithridates, king of Pergamus, marches to 
the assistance of Cesar in Egypt, in. 
231. Reduccs Pelusium and routs Ptole- 
Ineeus's troops, 331. At the battle of the 
Nie, 332. 

Mithridates, king of Commagene, iv. 170. 

Mithridutes, receives the kingdom of the 
Bosphorus from Claudius, vi. 115. 

Moguntiacum (Mainz), the capital of Up- 

Monument to 


tacked by the Germans, but saved by the 
ivyth and xivth legions, vii. 170. Attempt 
of the Chatti to seize it, vill. 20. Tra- 


Ceesar and Cicero, 1. 90, 90 note. 
Mona, rout of the Druids in, vi, 250. 
Monzces, the Parthian, taken into favour 
by Antonius, ffi. 288. 
Aonarchy manifestly indispensable to the 
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Romans in the time of Augustus, iv 50. 
The Roman conception of constitutional 
monarchy, 58. The prospect of monar- 
oly not discouraging to the Romane, 


Montanus, Curtius, charged by Nero with 
a dereliction of senatonal duties, vi. 392, 
His punishment, 39 3, 


| Morini, a Belgic tribe,i 234. Joins the 


confederation against the Romans 28). 
Joins also a maritime oonfederntion 37. 
them, 31 4. 
Punished by Labienns, 411. featel by 


© Carmnas,iv 12} 


1. 161, 

Mucianus, Lucianns, made proconsul of 
Syma by Nero, vn 57 Espouses the 
cause of Vespasian, 116 Advances from 
Berytus westward, 118. Rebukes the 
haste of Antonins Primus, 124. Confirms 
the offers of Antonins to Viteilius, 130, 
Enters Rome, his strong measures there, 
144-146 Put» to death the son of Vitel- 
hus, and stays the detection of the legions 
in Gaul, 152,153. Seuds reinforcements 
into Ganl, 174 

Mull of Galloway, Agricola’s view of Ire- 
land from the, v.11 J20 

Mummuus Lupercus, commander in Lower 
Germany, sent against Cisailis, v1 loo 
Driven by Civihs from the island of the 
Batav: into Castra Vetera, 161. Besieged 
in Castra Vetera 162 Sent captive to 
the prophetess Veleda but slaughtered 
on the way to Lippe, 174 

Munda, battle of, 11. 381, 382. 

Ne Deus, and Paulina, story of, vi. 

2b 

Mureus, L. Statins, jomns the conspirators 
after Cernar’s murder, m 55. Places 
himself under the orders of Cassis, 162, 
Commands the republecan ficeta, 221 
Cuts off two trinmyiral legions, 229 


| Murena, L Licimius, he unsnccesatul at- 


tempts to reduce the @ihcian pirates, 1 
36 Elected consul, 130. Prosecuted 
maa for bribery by Sulpicius, 

Murena,Licinins jcins a conspiracy against 
the life of Auguatus, 11 452, iv 19d. 

Museum, the Alexandrian, vii. 254. 

mononine. ere Herengues the Fi<viana, 
vii 137, E as go In proscription 
by Vespasian, vii. 281. 

Mutilation of children, Domitian’s law 
against, vii 36 }-364. 

Muatina, D Brutus besieged by Antonins 
in, iii. 153 Attempts of the cunsuls 
Hirtius and Panea to rehe.ve him, 164, 
173. Battle between the republicans and 
Antonius before, 172. 

Myla, head-quarters of the Csesarean Steet 
Vinee 266. Defeat of the Pumpeoians at, 

Mytilene, acge ff, §. 89. 
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WN #V185, the champion of varly Roman 

literature, ith 38. 

Namnetes, the, join a maritime confederacy 
against Corar, i 307. 

Nurbo Martins, Roman colony at, 1 19 
22 Devoted to the intcrests of the 
Roman aristocracy, i1 105 

Narbonenaix, the stronghold of the Pom- 
peian faction, it, 105 <Auguetiws or- 
yan n of the provincia Naz sonensis, 


lv. 126% 
Narci-sus, freedman and of Clan- 


dius, vi#i4z, His wealth proverbial, 143. 


Accomplishesa the ruin of Appius Sila- 
rius, 146 Jn} with Mersulina, 149 
klattere! by Vitellius, 156 Turne againet 
Meraalina, and procures her destruction, 
lot-176. Recommends Claudius to re- 
marry lia Petina, 177. Decline of his 
power, 197. Menaces Agmppina and 
Pallas, 197. His reception by the lc gion- 
aries in Gaul, vi 227 Probably the 
Nurcirsus of ot Panl’s Lpistle to the 
Roni we, xvi V1, 457 

Nasxmones, a Numan people, revolt and 
are suppressed by the prector, Fluccus, 
Vi oade 

Nasidine, L , sent by Pompeius to relicve 
the Marssihan. 1 204-206 

Natural philosophy, acquamtance of the 
Komans with, vin 76 

Naniochus naval victory of Agmppa off, 
i 2bb, BLD 

“\ uunac hii of Augustus, at Rome, v 4). 

NS uigation of the ancients, and the rute of 
trasciling by sea iv $0 

Nuvy, the, of Augustus, iv 36 Mutiny of 
Vatellnu’s fleet at dtisenun, vu 120 

Neapoh-, decripuon of, in the time of 
Lugustue, + Ib 

Nematiusus, the native place of the family 
vf Antoninus Ping, vi 212 nole = Ha- 
dman erects a basilica at, in honour of 
Plotauna, #12. 

Nem, Huating palace on the lake of, viii 
1 2b 

Norn Come, towh of, in Arabia, iv. 156 

Neratius Priscus, desired by the senate as 
Tran s successor, vil. 187 

Nerv, son of German:us, affection of his 
eonin Drasue fur him, vy 303. Intro- 
duced by Tiberius to the senate, 316 
“gies set by Seyanus to watch him, 34i 
Tibernus complains to the senate of him, 
3>4 Banished to the island of Pontia, 
358 

Nero, Drusus Tiberius, father of the cm- 
peror Tibernnue, sides with L. Antonius 
in the war of Perusia, iii 241. Gives up 
lis wife Livia to Augustus, 241. 

Nero ee anginngrr alk at 
ten years of age in ame 

Pot Troy,’ vi 160 to Octavia, 
183" Beneoa, the philosopher, appointed 

s eon, t er, appoin 

his tutor, 183. Intro@nuced to public dis- 
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tinctions, 188, Comes forward as the 
aly ocate of pupular measures, 193 Mar- 
ried to Octasia, 194 Saluted empero, 
203. Famnly character of hi« ancestor-, 
the Dowitn, 261, His parentage, 24. 
Misfortunes of n& early years, 265. Pe- 
rijs w hich surrounded him, 271. Straggi« 

for influence over him. the senate, the: 
tutor, the mother, 273. Pronounces the 
funereal oration ovgr Claudius, 275. 1: u- 
vourable impression made by his firrt 
speech to the senate, 276 His ntngu 

with the freed-woman Acte, 279. His 
gradual progress in vice, 281. Seneca’s 
praixe of Neros clemency, 282. Alarm 
and menaces of Agrippina, 283. Nero 
canses Britannicns to be po-oned, 286, 
287 Senccaaims at making him popular 
With the senate, 289 Division between 
Nero and his mother. 29). The charge+ 
against her declared unfonnded, 2, 

His dissolute amusementsx, 294 Conse- 
trates a temple to Claudius, and obtains 
a statue for his father Domnitius, 20" 

Fa. ourable characteristics of Nero’searly 
government, 297. Liberality of his finan- 
cial measures, 298 Proposes to abolic't 
the veetiguiia, 300 Examuinationof what 
this proposal really 1m orts, #01. Nerv » 
policy gives satisinction to the senau, 
oi No inquiry made into the irregu 

lanty of his private hfe, g03 The ‘ Quin- 
quennium Neront,’ 307 Nero 3 paseion 
for Poppefa Sabina, JIM) Murders his 
mother, 3l6, 517 Has brutal behavionr 
to her corpse, 517) = Attempts to justify 
him-elf to the -enate, 18 His truniphal 
entry into Rome, 34) Gratihes the 
populae with shows, 321 Institate- 
the Jnsenaha 322. Dewends upon the 
stnge, >23 In-titutes the Neroma, 324 

Hias insensidility to national feeling, 
causes of this, 327 His temperate pro- 
ceedings m cares of majesty and jibe, 
3/9 bkievates Femus Rufus and Tigel- 
linus, 3330 Puts Rubellus Plantus anil 
Cornehus Sulla to death, 333-337) Fur- 
ther development of has crue'ty, di. 
Repudiates Octavia and marnes Popp.ea, 
$38, 339 His pro-ccution of wealtin 
freedmen, 341) Drives hi chariot in the 
Chrous Maximus #2 His preence uv 
Rome desired both by the pepulace and 
the senate, 343. Infamous debanuchury 
publicly encouraged by nm ‘HS The 
great fire of Rome imputed bv the popt- 
luce to Nero himeelf 3250) Nero thu mnt 
persecutor of the Christians at Rome, 
351, 442; vili. 143) The reb ulding of 
the city, vi. 84 Extenaon of Neros 
palace, or golden house, 35°. His exace 
tions and confiscations required to defray 
his expenses, 358. Discontent of the 
nobles, who form a conspiracy, and place 
Piso at their head. 363. Plansand names 
of the conspirators, 364, Discovery of 
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the zlot, and punishment of the con- 
spirators, 367-369. Nero's performance 
in the theatre, 374. Death of Poppea, 
335. Her eulogy pronounced by Nero, 
375. Whe prosernbes C. Cassius and L. 
sulanns, 7) Puts Lua_ius Vetus and his 
family, to death, 378 #$De-troys Pretus 
Thraxna aud Bares Soranus, 386, ef seg. 
Genural 1chgious toleration in his reign, 
450 Hii government supported by the 
voluptuen-ness un cruelty of the age, 
452 Hh~ figure and dress, vii 2. His 
vanity an llove of admiration, 3. Vulgar 
ideas of magnificence, wants the nna- 
inative power of Caius Ceerar, 5, His 
disregiasi of decoram,6 Hs supersti- 
tion, fh tavountes Helius, Tigell- 
nus, Dory phorus, and Sporus despised 
and shunned by the upper classes, 7, 
Jlas iunpiety 1n bathing in the basin of 
the Aqua Marva, 7. Has cruelties capn- 
Glous, not pulutic, like those of Tiberius, 
3, 9 Hoa» proscriptions of the senate, 
yY Hiavisit to the East in AD 66, 26, 
25) Pieludle object of Insvinit, 26 His 
prugress through Greece described, 28 
Hi. triumphs at the Grecian games 23 
Pruciaims the frecdom of Achaia, 29 


Projects cutting through the Isthmus of ! 
| Norbanus, commands a division of the 


Conuth, but abandons the design, 29 

Vohtical motive of the virit, realuusy of 
“oi bulo, 50 Puts Corbulo to death, 31. 
Shriuks fiom tisiting Athens and from 
initiation into the mystenes of Lleusie, 
32 Why the Romans were indignant at 
his acting and singing, 33,34 Plundets 
Greece of her monuments of art, 34. Ln- 
trusts Rome to the care of Helius dunng 
ms absence, 85) Hw triumphal entry 
into Rume, 3G Discontent im the pro- 
vinces, 38) Virgisuus, Vindex, andGalba, 
Macer, and Fonte1us conspire against 
him, 3841 Hb» vacillating humuur on 


hearing of the conspiracy, 42,43 Hus | 


last hours and death, 44,48 Expectation 
of hia return among both Romane and 
Christians, of) Measures for the punish- 
ment of hi- favourites, 64. 

Nero, & pretending, in Dumitian’s reign, 
supported by the Parthians, viz. 50, 348. 

Neronia, games instituted by Nero, vi 324 

Ncrva, M Cocceius, negutiates terms of an 
xi rangement between Octavius and An- 
twonin2, 211 246. 

Nerva, M Cocccius, accompanies Tibe11us 
on quitting Rome, v 456. His reputation 
ag alawycr, 386 Vainly di-suaded from 
suieide by Tiberius, 987 , visi. 112 

Nerva, M Coucceius, son of the preceding, 
conducts an inquiry into the conspirac 
of Piso, v1 370 Rewarded with a tt. 
umphal statuc, 370. 

Nerva, M. Coccerus, his life saved by a 
ruperstation of Domitian, vii. 411. 
Fleeted emperor by the senate, viii 1. 
ils origin, hie, charactcr, 2,4. Re- 
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calls the exiles, and prosecutes the celn- 
tors,6. His clemency,8 His qualities 
misconstrued, 10. His moderation min- 
gled with timidity, 8 Conspiracy of 
Calpurmius Crassus, 9. Mutiny of the 
pretorians, 10. Nerva gives way to their 
demands, but immediately adopts Trajan 
for his partner, 10,11. His death, Id. 
His personal appearance,13. His wisdom 
in adopting Trajan, 15. 

Nervi, a Belgic tribe, 1 233. Joi a cun- 
federacy against the Romans, 281, pur- 


¢ prise Cesar s camp, 249 


a 

Nicewa besieged by the Liguriana, i 1%. 

Nicomedes, king of Bithyma, oedes lis 
dominions to Rome, iv.161. 

Nicopouks, the Actian, site of, 1i 317, 328. 

Nicopolis, the Egyptian, founded, tii 34. 

Nigicdius, the astrologer, his prophecy re- 
specting Octavius, 1 107 

Nagnnnua, put to death by the senate for 
couspiring against Hainan, viil 196. 

Nile, battle of the, in 321,322 The canal 
from tc the Red sea repaired by le tronnis, 
iv 147 Exploration of the conntry iH) 
mie eee Syeno in the time of Nero, 
Vue 3 

Nisibis taken by Trajan, vili 162 

Nismes, amphitheatre at, built, vii 270. 


tnumvirs’ forces in Macedoma,i1 221 
Noricans, the, defeated by P. Silius iv 22! 


' Normandy, tribes of, subdued by the lio- 


mans, 1 311 

Noviodunum (Neverr), capital of the Snee- 
slones, besieged and taken by Crmar, 1 
28>, 21 48 3 Destrojed by the Gauls, 97 

ay 1us, the queator, his punwhment 1 

42 

Numidia reduced by Cesar to the form of 
& province, 11 367 

Nymphea, bath houses on the margin of 
the Alban lake, vin 126 

N53 mphidius Sabinus, prefect of the preto 
Tians, rts Nero, 11 45 Offers to 
support Galba, 54 His Offer re,ectet 
54. Has atte mpt to ac1. Fthe empire, 54 
Killed by the prvtorians, 55. 


BELISK, the first, intzoduced into 
Europe, iv. 73. 
ee te of the Nabathman Arabs,gv 
Obultrouius, his pretensions to the empire, 
tn 55, 


| Octavia, own sicter of Octavine, and wife 


(1) of Marcellus and (2) of M Antonius, 
iis. 246. Her virtnes, 248 ler son, M. 
Marceilus, 252. Winters with Antonina 
at Athens (A.U. 715-716), 254. Left with 
her brother by Antonius as a pledge of 
amity, 263. Frings men anid mone; ta. 
Antoninus, but is commanded to remain 
at Athens, 291. Returns to ecpp eate 


Her reuwrption thgre, 292, Takos 
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of her own and Fnivia's children by An- | 
Divorced by Antomus, 310, 


tontus, 292 
$12 Jtespect paid by Angustus to her, 
iv 3147) =©6Her son Marcelius married to 
Joha, her younger daughter Marcella to 
Agripya, 185 Regard entertained by 
the Romans for her, 186 Virgil's lines 
on the death of her son Marcellus recited 
to her, 392 Her death, 247 Extraordi- 
nary honours paid to her memory, 247 
Her @der daughter Marcella marned to 
Jniins Antonins, fii 344 note, 1. 19%, 
247 n@e. 

Octavia, danghter of Claudins and Me-csa- 
lina, prevented from seeing her father, 
v1 6173 thed to Necro, 178 163 
Marned to him, 144 Her fall, bauiwh- 
ment, and death, v1 31-s4] 

Octavius, C Sre Augustus 

(kh tavina serves under Crassus in the war 
against the Parthians, iz 23 > Comimands 
au Pompeian fleet, 409 Cute off Ga- 
bimuss supplhee, 625. Conipcllead to 
anil for Africa, 326 

Ocwdurus, capital of the Veragn, 1 303 
Occupted by 5. Galba, 304 

(Lnomaus, one of the leadersof the revolted 
gladiators, i 39 nule. 

Oligarchy of Rome See Parneian~ 

aivmpieum, the, at Athens, completed by 
Hadrian, vi 219, 220 

Om and Tentyra, the bloody quarre! of 
vin 259 

Cyprus, the consul, defents the Ligurians 
2 Ab 

Oppina, C, a fmend of Cwrars, his cha- 
iuter wm 419 

Cnatory character of Roman ui 41 

Orbis pictus, or map of the work] of Ag 
rippa, rv 43 401 

Orem: or Charonite, oriin of the name 
m1 9S 

Orestilia wife of Cn Piso, divorced es 
pousal, and repudiated by Caius Caaar, 
vi J6 

Orgetorx,a clftcftain of the Helvetil, his 
amtition, 1 @48 His intrigues and 
sudden death 249, 240 

Orodes king of Parthia, complains of the 
invanion of Craazne fh ii Attacks 
Aitabazes, king of Armenia, 18 The 
heal aud hand of Crassus sent to him by 


hi general Surenas, 25. Comes te 
t&ms with Artahazea, 20 Throws the 


Roman ambassador Hirrus into chaine 
299, Invades Syria, ih 25) Alnlicates 
and is murdered by his aon Phraater, 257 

Oxismn, the, compelled to submit to the 
Romans,i 297 Jvin a mantime con- 
federocy again-t the Roamans, 507, 

Ostia, aarbour of, insulted by the Cilician 
pirates, i. 36 note. The new haven of 

@laudina, vi. 128 

Ortorius Scapula, his campaigns in Britain, 
Vi. 235, ef sey) Fonnds the colony of 
Canwoiaunum, 237. Uptcats ( aractacua, 
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242. Hisdeath, 246. His son destioyend 
by Nero, 381. 

Otho, Salvius, companion of Nero’s youth, 
si 280. Hurbend of Foppaa, 4iv 
(,overns Lu«itqapia ten years, 310; vi. 
64 IJeclarer for Galba, 42 Mo:tified 
hy Galba's adopting P1+0, be aspires tu 
the empire, 64 Tumpcers with the swl- 
dicrs,65 Goea tothe prrtonan camp, 
G8. Proclaimed gnyp ror by the guari-, 
and leads them to the lurum, 70-72, 
(alba a-sar-inated, 72 Otho hailed as 
Otho-Nero by the populace, 77 Threat- 
ened with a rival im Vatellius, 78 41- 
tellius marchcs southyv anil to contest the 
empire, h4,¢f sey Otho offcrs terms, but 
prepares for war &: Ili, government 
conciliatory to the senate and the pro- 
vinces, 89 The senate snspected of 
treachery to him 40 He meets lu< 
dunger manfully and abl}, 92. Listru-t~ 
hie officers, 93 = ‘Lhrows vuft his dissolum 
habits and marches at th head of 114 
troops, 94 Operations of I~ ficet on 
the Ligunan coast 93 At Placentia 
and Bedmacum 9%) Defeated at Bedri- 
acum, 99 Declines to renew the conte-t, 
and stah~ himeelf, 100,102 Motives for 
his suicide, 102 

Ovid bani~hment of iv 340 Speculations 
On its cause, v3, 353 Character of In-~ 
poetrs, 3 Animitatorof Partheni- 
+ 124 Surrey of his puems, 124 325 
Suffered to languish in erie by Tibe- 
rau~,\. 12° Hi< death, 128. Comperei 
with Statiue, vn 5) 

Qavbir, a Ligunan tmbe, marked out ror 
Roman vengeance 1 20u, 


ACONIUS AGRIPPINTS chargal by 
Nero with dereliction of his senarorida 
duties, +1 392. His punishment, 393. 

Pacoru-, I, king of Parthia, marmnes a 
duughter of Artabazes, 1 2b. Defeate! 
by Cassius, ii. 93. Invades Syria, 
295 slain, 256, 

Pacorus 11, king of Parthia, his inter- 
ference with Armenia, 1111. 153 orn: 
relationa with Decebalus, 154 His 
Geath, 154. 

Pemani wu Belmc tmbe,1 933 Jom the 
confederacy furmed against the Romans, 
2st. 

Pantus Poestumusr, commander of the 2nd 
jesnon in Britarn, his cowandice, vi. 2%. 
Commits suicide, 2.8 

Prtus, Cesennins, entrusted with the com- 
mand in Cappadocia and Galatia, rv. 3 tb 
Two of hs three lemons taken by \o- 
logeses, king of Parthia, 336. Recalled 
by the emperor, 3b 

Petur lhrawea, Xe Thrasea, 

Palaces of the cmp rors, ther vast extent, 
sili. 721) The Gulden House of Nero, 
vi. S05, van. 272, 2825 vied. 121. The 
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floating palace on the lake of Nem, | Pantheon, buikihng of the, hl 421. Re- 


1 26. 

Falatine Hill, regarded by the Romans as 
the cradle of the city, i. 1 Contrast 
between it and the Aventine as sites for 
a city, 2. Demolinon of Cicero's honse 
on ,320 Temple of Apollo built by 
Angustus on the,1s 73 Description of 
it in the time of Augustns, vy 24 

Palestine, kangdom &, conferred upon 
Herod, in. 234 #£Impoverished bj its 
conquerors, 363 Peculiamty of its gen- 
graphical pomtion, 363 Its Habihty to 
invasion, from its configuration, 364. 
Progress and extent of the Hellenic ele- 
ment among its population, 367 An- 
tagonism of the Pharisees and Sadducees, 
371. The Phansees the popular party, 
373. Dnavision of Palestine between the 
sons of Herod the Great, v 417. Revolt 
of the Jews m Palestine in the reign of 


Trajan, \ni 164,172 Palestine pliced | 


under the cortrol of Martins Turbo 121 
Palfurius Sura, strack by Vespastan from 
the senatonal roll, and turns Stoic and 
£ycophant under Domitian, vii. 387 
Palias, freedman of Clandius, vi 142 His 
wealth 14} Extravagantly flattered by 


L Vitellius, 136 Takes part against | 


Mesealina, 169. Supports Agrippina, 177. 
Becomes the paramour of Agrippina, 
184. His pretended vigour and its re- 
ward, 192 Protects his brother Felix 
against the Jews, 192 His intrigue 
with Agrippma, 197, v1 275. Becomes 
obnomions to Nero 275 #®And 1s dis- 
graced, 285 <Acquitted, 294 Pnt to 
death by Nero, 341 

Palma, Cornelius, governor of Syma, his 
conquests in Arabia, *11 47 Sentenced 
to death by the senate for intngiuing 
against Hadrian, 196 

Pandateria, Juha, banished by Augustus 
to. iv. 279 

Pandion, an Indian king, sends an em- 
hassy to Augustus, iv. 177 

Pannonian,, the, defeated by Octavins, ii 
dul. By P Sihus, iv. 221. And by 
Agrippa, 228 Resume arms, 233 Ti- 
berius sent against them 233 Subyu- 
gated by Tiberius, 252 Fresh revolt of, 
in AD. 6,317 Defeated by Cocina, 318 
Finally subjugated by Tiberius, 327. 
Discontent of the legions in Pannonia, 
v 142 Drusus eent to quell the mutiny, 
142. Wumber of legions stationed in 
Pannonia 1n the time of Tiberius, 278 

Pansa, Vibius, a fmend of Ceanr, his Epi- 
carean tenets, fi. 421 Demgnated con- 
sulfor Au 711,436; ili 134. His m- 
dolence, 157 Joins his colleague Hirtius 
in the Cisalpine, 167. Unites with Hir- 
tius and Octavius to relieve Decimus in 
Mutina, 168 Mortally wounded at Fo- 
rum Galiorum, 172. His death at Bo- 


nonia, 180, 


stored by Doinitian, vil 375 


Pantomimes of the Romuna, v. 68 
Paper imported into Rome from Fei ps, 


iv 393 Manufacture of, at Rome, Jo4 


Papirius, a kmght, hilled by Clodius, 1. 
342. 
Pers. the tribune, his law de peregrinis, 


100 


Paretomum shute ite gates against Anto- 
nius, lif. 332 
¥urental authority among the Romans, 11. 


28 


Pans, the mime, put to death by Domitian 


for his intngne with Dowitia, vu 866 


Parks and gardens of the Romans v 66 
Parthamawiris, son of Pacorus, king of 


Parthia, proposed by Chosroes as a can- 
didate for the Armenian crown, vii 15% 
Lays his diadem at Trajans feet. mms 
dignified condact in return for indirnities 
offered him, and treacherous slaughter 
157, 160, 


Parthamaspates, placed by Trajan on the 


throne of Partha, wii lot Crowned 
by Trajan at Ctesiphon, 10-4 


Parthia, rise of the monarchy of, ii ! 


Arsaces, 2. The Parthian court at - 
leuqaia, 3 Parthian soldiers and their 
equipment, 4 zote The dynast; of the 
Arsacide obnoxious to its Persian sub 
jects, 5 Invagzion of Parthia by Crassi- 
9 Preparations of the P. ians, 15 
stratagem to muisicad the enemy.s, 
16 Ther general Sturenas, 16,17 FE n- 
gage the Romans 20 Compcel the Ru- 
mans to retreat 21 Entice Crasen~ 1nd 
his staff into a conference, and murder 
them, 24 Amuse their subjects with the 
spectacie of a mock trinmph, 25. Thrrat- 
en an {frruption imto Roman territors, 
91. Cicero marches against them, !! 
Their aggressions checked by Cassius 9} 
Declaration of the Sibyiline oracles that 
Parthia can only be conqyered by a hing, 
444 Expedition of Ventylius im Parthia, 
i 234,25) Adventures of Q Labienus, 
in Partina 255 Preparations of Anto- 
nius for war with Orodes, 244 Invasion 
of the Parthian in Syria 296 Defeatest 
with the low of their generals 256 First 
campaign of Antonina against them, 267 
His disastrous retreat 288 The allignce 
of the king of Parthia courted by Anto- 
nius, 305 Parthian affairs settled bv 
Octavius, 334, 15 172. Condition of 
Parthia at the beginning of the reign of 
Augustus, )72 Who compels the resto- 
ration of the standards of Crarsus, 17 5. 
Political characteristics of the Parthian«, 
371. State of Parthia in a p, 17, v. 178 
The asoendancy of Home in the East 
acknowledged by Parthia, vi 160. 18= 
terference of Parthiu with Armenia, viii. 
153. This interference reaisted by Tra- 
jan, 154. Internfi dissensions in Parthia, 
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which is invaded by Trajan, 162. The | 
Parthians subdued by Trajan,164 Who 
consents to restore the hingitiom to a 
nominal sovercignty, 164 inited by 
Hadrian, who arranges terms of peace 
and mutual forbearance, 213. Victories 
of Avidius Cassius over the Parthians, 
326. 
Parthian games instituted in honour of 

an, ¥i11 191 

ius of Nicrea, brought captive to 

Romp during the Mithridatic war, av 
124.% Gallas and Virgil among his dis- 
ciples umitated by Ovid aud admured 
by Tiberius, 124. 
Passienua, his remark on Culignuia, v. 398, 


Paternus, heutenant of M Aurehius, his 


victory over the barbarians, +11). £46 
Patiscus, joins the conspirators aftcr Cx- 
sar’s murder, 111 55 
ve ae ere , what the Romans meant by, 
v. ° 
Patricians and plebeians, struggle between 
the,1 G6 The contest trancfi rred to the 
meher and povrerclasses 9 ‘he Licmian 
rogations and the agrarian laws of the 
Gracehi, 10 Trinmph of the popular 
party, 14 Reaction in favour of the 
oligarchy andir Sulla, 16 Corruption 
of the provincial governors, .1 0 Moral 
superionic) of the kinghte to the senators, 
42, Postion and policy of the son itoradl 
party upon the death of sulla 49 Cotmpue 
sition of the ohgarehy, 310 Origin of the 
patricians, and their divi-10on into fam- 
lies, 51. Nature of the education of the 
Roman nobles 5) vole In whatnotalhty 
properly consisted, 52. The number of 
the senate fixed by Sulla at 600, 53 The 
great offices of state shared by onls a 
iew honses, 54 Character of the prn- 
cipal oligarchical leaders.455 9 ( haracter 
of the nobles as aclass, 74. Their osten- 
tation coupled with want of refinement, 
74) ~=Ferocigy of the yuunger nobility, <s 
The conumagd of the national armies re- 
tained by the nobles,79 Growth of the 
strength of the popular party, and fears 
and dangers of the patriciang, 8! In- 
dignation of the m ble« at the reatoration 
of the tropines of Manus, 88 Their 
retahation, 98 Weapons of the popular 
vy iv Casar’s hands, 100, HM, 108 
lestruction of the vivil influence of the 
nobles, 108 Who seek to inplicate 
Cesar and Crassus in a charge of con- 
8 » L1G Failure of the attempt, 
116, folence of the nobles and discon- 
tent of the people, 121. Their extrasa- 
gfanoe and profuseness, 124 Their pre- 
parations against the designs imputed 
to Pompeins, 158 Harassed by Ceasar 
and Motellus Nepos, 139 Triumph of 
the nobles in the Fornm, 141. Casar 
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the patricians to turn the profanity of 
Clodius to political account, 145, 147 

Failure of their proceedings agatnet ( lo- 
dius, 151. Their vioknt contest with 
Cesar, 174. Geesars agrarman bill forces 
upon them, 173 Their ing atitade to 
the Allobroges, 217. Competition of the 
nobles in the commission for the settle- 
ment of kgeyptian affairs, 3320 The 
nobles abandund by Cicero 357 Their 
power as a clans overawed bv the enor- 
mous resources of individuala in the 
state, 385 Their selh<hnes and bdlind- 
ness in the crisis of their fate, 1. 32 

The alliance of the oligarchy courted by 
the consul Cn Pompeius, &2 Dissati-- 
faction of the nobles at the inaction of 
Pompeius, 119 Prepare to oppoze Cw- 
far's measures by force 123 ‘Ther 
forces, 12-125 Assign the provinces to 
the leaders of the senate, 12» Their 
Indignation at the abandonment of Italy 
by Pompeims, 154 Ther muster in 
Pomperuss camp 242 Their arrogance, 
intrigue, and mutual jealon-ies, 291,283 

Lhe dissatisfaction with Cicero, 251 

Make ther submission to Cresar, 437 

Their adulation of him 412 Decimon 
of the serate re-pect ng li~ murderers, 
in 72 Thenobles reassured by the ma- 
deration of Antoninus % ‘Conservation 
of the patrician caste 1, 66 The prin- 
ciple of adoption, 68 Increase of the 
patniciin how-es at the commencement 
of the en.mre, 6 Relynous functiors 
of patriuian houses, 7 The mations 
of the nobhs m Rome dewnbel, 47 

Sketch of a Roman noble’. mode of pas-- 
ing a day, 78 Has bimsinese of the 
morning 79 His midday siesta, at 

Ths afternoon the filid of Mars, sl. 
His evening. the anpper, 62 Hurace 
employed by Al gustus to recommend 
moderation and contentment to the rest- 
Is nobles, 118 Their hcentiousness as 
@ class, \ 377. Spite of the emperor 
Caius against their insignia, v1 69 = Tis 
bantering humour and systematic perse- 
cutron of them 72 state of patncian 
education in the 2nd century of the 
Christian era, 2t6 0 =| Viciot~ moral tram- 
ing of the young nobies 270 Growing 
dnecontent of the class m the latter part 
of the reign of Acro, 362. Impoverich- 
ment of the old famihes at the time af 
the Claundinn Crear, vii 11. Rat 
general wealth of the upper cla-acs, | 

Traian s mensurea for maintaining the 
digmity of the aenate vii: ov Examples 
of the habita of the more refined anid m- 
telligent among the nobles, 11> Magm- 
ficence of their dwellings, 1200) Review 
of the position of the nobles in the age 
of the Flavinns, 29 af anz 


tnaulted by the nobles, who are compelled | Panl St .specinl appheabihts of us teach- 


to make reparatio:3 141. Attempts of | 


ing to the Jews and prosely tes at Rome, 
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¥1 436 His Epistle to the Romans, and 
trahtion of his mtercourse with Barrhus 
or Seneca, 437,439 Hs imprisonment 
at Rome, 459 Bet at hberty 412 
Story of his return to, gnd decapitation 
at, Rome, 449 

Pandiinus, Suetonius, lis conquests in 
Ertan 11 2h),e «xg Removed from 
Its Command, 2 29 

Paulns Julms put to da th for insubord- 
Nation, V1) 146 

Panius Lo mile, elected consul, li. 96 
F roveribed by the trumyirs, ui. 197 

Patin~ Lo Amiius grand-nephew of 
Lepulis, marries Juha grand-daughter 
of Sigustusyiy 328 Baniehment of his 
wife 120 

Pas Romana, or idea of univereal peace, iv 
425 Trooj» and fortifications by which 
this peace was secnred, 426. War of 
opnnen silentl gene ated beneath the 
surface of the Roman je ace 427 

Peal. of the coast of Biztun 1 412 

VPedins, Q,a thumph granted to hh 427 
Llected consul with Octavius in 189 
Notice of him. 1h9 Proposes a lall for 
the condemnation of Caair s inurderers 
19) Propuses the re-toration to favour 
of Antoninus and Fepidus 19f  Alayea 
the fears of the citiz.ns, 198 Dies sud- 
denis, 199 


! 


Pedo Albinoranus, his poem on Drususs | 


expedition into German} iv 244 nole 

Pedo consul lost m the earthqnake at 
Antioch vin 1% 

Pegasus, prefect of the city under Dom- 
tian +211 398 

Pcl a,L ,hi- profligate corrmption, in 226 

Pulisium taken by Mathridavea, king of 
lontus, n 321 

P+ rea reduced by Vespaman, vn 211 

Pergamus, exactions of Antuomus in, 1 
Zt 

Poriplus of the Euxine and Erythrean 
was a Crt to Arrian, Vill 268 

TI rperua, compelled ty tis soldiers to take 
ther over to Sertorias, 1 26 Assas- 
finates Sertorius and takes command of 
the resolted Ibenana 29 Defeated by 
Ce Pomperus, and put to death, 29. 

Pa3s194, reqgn of the Arsaciulyw m,u 5. 

/ erans Aulus, pnpil of the sto Cornutus, 
his life and writings, vi 400-462. Com- 
pred with Juvenal 455 

Peruma L. Antomins, bemeged by Octavius 
moni 242 Famine in, 242 Capitn- 
Tites, 243 Destroyed by fire 243 

Testilence epread by an army on ite way 
from the fast, vin 332 ts us 
effects on the empire, 358., 

Tetra, Pompains blockadkd within his 
lines by Cassar at, if. 260, Operations 
be'ore, 274. 

Petra the rock-hewn city, chief emporinm 
of the eastern trate with Home, tv. 151, 
Acyuirad by the Romana, sui. 48. 
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Petrel us, M , defeats and destroys Catilina 
and his army i. 128 Opposes the arrest 
of M Cato,173 Legatus of Pompetus 
in Spain, ii. 176. His campaign and 
ferocity, 177, 202. Joins the defeated 
Pompelans at Patrw, 314. Defeats 
—— in Numudia, 353. Slain by Jnba, 

6%. 

Petronius Arbiter, authorship of the * 5a- 
tinicon’ of, vi 385 

Petronius, C,., prefect of Fgypt, hfx 1m- 

rovements in the province, iy. 155 
Which he defends from an attack*uf the 
Etmopians 158 

Petronins, C , governor of @ithynia, pro- 
scribed, vi. 382. His chaiacter and 
death, 383. 

Petronus, Roman governor of Judea, or- 
dered to put up a statue of Caius in the 
temple of Jerusalem, 41 47, 40 

Petronms Turpilanus, his prefecture in 
Britam, vu 32! 

Phredrus, the falulhst, supposed to have 
heen a freedman of Tiberius v 410 His 
writings unnoticed for four centurie-, 
410 

Phagmta, Cornelius, seizes Caesar, [. S38 
rule 

Phaon, freatman of Niro wu 46 

Pharasmanen, king of the Aluni, Hudrian‘s 
treatment of, vi. 477. 

Pharisees, their tenacity of the Law and 
national ideas, mn Jfl | ‘Lheir ante- 
gonin~m with the Sadducees, 371 But 
the Sadduceces the popular party in Pa- 
lestine 373 

Pharnaces of Pontus, revolts against hia 
father Mithridates, i. 1'. Has treason 
rewarded with the kingdum of the Hos- 
porus, 146. Attempts to recover his 
father s empire, 11 323 Defeats Cun + 
levcenant Calvinus, 324 But dot. ted 
by Cuecar at Zela, 352. His death, 3i2 

Pharos, the island of, the key of Egypt ty 
— i. 317. Occupied by, Cwear, dl, 

2 es 

Pharxalia, pomition of the armies of Creear 
and Pompeius in the plarn of, 1. 2&3 
Defeat of Pompeius at, 245 ‘ Pharsa in’ 
the, of Lucan, vi 472, vin 72 

Philadelphus, king of Pawilagonia oan 
Antonian, goes over to the Octavians, 
fii 319, @ 

Pnilagrns, the soplust, professor at Athens, 
villi 224, 

Philippic orations, the, of Cic-ro, analyzed, 
fii 136-173. 

Philippi, bat le of, hi 221, 230 

Phihppus, Murcius, his fish-so da, i 7%. 
Elected consul, 392, Goes into mourn - 
ing and refuwr to perform his dutie, 
363. Hineband of Atia, and step-father,. 
of Octavius, li. 438, lf. 104,108 «1 t4 
48 the senate to treat with Antonius, 

Philtppus, son of Ji@ud the Great, mat ried 
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to | iu niece Herodias, +1 
by his wife, 5 

Philo Judeeus, his mission to Caius Cesar, 
vi 46. Has account of the internew 
with the emperor in the gardens of, 
Meecenas, 48-'0) 

Pinjogonus, betrays Cicero to his assasaina, 
in: 

Philopator, king of Ciliuia, dethroned by ' 

us, iv. 166. \ 

Pinlosopby and philosophers® alliance of , 
phyosopher= at Rome, with relimon gnd | 
overnment,\1 412 Attitude of oppo- 
sitlon to government first assumed by | 
the Stoicsceundcr the empire 413 S&e- 
neca's political and moral teaching, 48. 
The philosophy of the &toics, 460 No 
political philosophy in the writings of 
Persias, 402. Lucans ‘* Pharsala,’ 463 ! 
His views of philosophy. 468 Measures | 
of Ve«pasian against the philosophers, | 
vii 278 Helvidhus Priscus the onl 
martyr to philosophy, 280) Domutian's 
@iicts against the plulosophera, 367, 406, 
Mutual approximation of the sects of 
philosophy in the tame of Trajan, vin 
106) The Stoics and the Fpwurcans, 106 
Character of the profe-somal «\stem 
istabhisheu at the University ot Athens, 
222-224 

I'hilostratus, his life of Apoliomus un- 
worthy of credit, vin 228 

Pheenicia, Ite submission to Pumpeius, i. 
I rb, 

DPhraates become~ king of Parthti ut 287 
Overthrownh by Tiridates and has an 
asvinm grante! him bv Ok tavins, « af ’ 

Phsllis Domitian s nurse her fidelity to 
Tis TeRMIS Vial > 

Vialia, extablishuicnt of the fertival of the, 
Vu 2b2 aule 

Pic tones, a Gall tribe, 1 222 
the pat down us 7l 

Pilatus, Pontius procurator of Judwa his ; 
governtinsnt, recall, and banishment, ¥ 
HY, 420 

Pinarius refnees to admit Antonin- into 
Paretonium if: 332 Hands over his 
command to Cornelis Gallus, 235 

Jinean Hill the, descuibel, v 42 

Pindarua, freedman of Cassius, whom he 
halla, ii: 228 

Cinnes, the [lyman chief his revolt is | 
319 Blain by his colleague Bito, »27 i 

Pirates, Cilaian, origin of the, 1 
Causes of their prosperity 34. Reduced 
by Pompeius Je 

Pirustes, the, of the Tyrol, i 412. 

Pisidia, given by Antonius to Amvntaa, 
in 254. 
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Pix, ©. Calpurnine, charges preferred 
against him by Cewrar,) 107 Implicated 
in the conspiracy of Catilina, 110. Hus 
tleath, 111. 

Pie, L. Calpurnius, his danghter marned 
to Cowar, {. 17a, 9 Elected consul, 15%. 
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His treatment of Cicero, 196 9 Clodius 
Senigns hain the provinecs of Macedonia 
and Achuia, 32400 Takes part with Clo- 
dins againet Pomyxtne 42 Hie ieea) 
obtamed by glictro Jott Demands a 
publu funcral fo C.esar ami 72 Chief 
mourner, 2 His fumons wvectne 
agninst Antonius im the «nae, 132. 
Sent by the senae to treat with Atito- 
Rius, 15b , 

Pi-o, Cn Calpnrni« appomted by Trhe 
Frlus governor o “vila, 8s His 
pride an-oliuce t> Garmanicis and cor- 
ruption of the rol lars Is%-19f Lande r- 
takes the cause o the Parthian pniee 
Vonones, 142 Ov rides the reguiations 
of Germanicus, ani propres to quit } i> 
provinee, 194 Saspected of having por 
soned Genrmanicus 19% Hix ntecens 
exultation at the death of Germans, 
199) Claims the government of -vna 
200° His violent measnres 20 Cons 
pelled by the fnends of Geru amen. to 
return to Rome, 201 Appeals to Tih - 
riue, 20 «His dehixrate journeys tu 
Ita'y, 207) His tral ami defence 20s 
Deserted by hw wite Plancina he com 
Mitts suleiie, 214  Tnimeoar that he was 
put to death by Siberm-~ unfandy cow. 
tenanced bs Tacitus 215 The sent me 
of the senate upon him mitigated ly 
eee 2lo Laecution of Ins wie, 

90 

Piro Cn Ca’purming, lus wire Orecuila 
taken from lim by the emperor Can. 
v1 300 Re turedte favour bv ¢ landin- 
and raisqd to the consulship 6g, Heads 
A CONSpIrics agamst Nern 503 

Pro Galenaius son of the last, put to 
death by Mo icianus va 145 

Pro Licinia:us chosen by Galba ag hie 
collague 12 the empire, vi. 389° Phe. 
sented by Gilba to the aoldiers, 02 =T he 
adoption accupted with satisfaction by 
the senate, #2 Mumniered by Otho, 73 

Pro T , cousin of the lat, put to death, 
vil fife 

Pio L ext:ngnshes an msurrecbon m 
Thrace and Masia awwo233))) Defends 
€n Pro chirged with muander yo2)u 
Prefect of the aty and chief pontiff, hu 
character, J tl 

Piso Popins, consnl his behaviour in the 
affair of Clo ms ob Lt 

Tiacentia, des reved ly rhe Gauls vader 
Hanukar, t 199 Vntiny of Casurs 
sokhhers at, 254 Hehi for Otho, vin 
#8 = Unenc esstully attacked by the Vi- 
tellians, "¢ 

Placidius, lie itenant of Vespasian, repubscc 
at Jotapata vn 20s 

———- Agmppa Po-tnmus bani-hed tc 
¥ = 

Plancina, daughter of Munatius Plancua, 
wife of Cn ive, v 188 Her friendehp 
with 2.1.18 Angncta, 188. The rival of 
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Agnmppima, 189. Her arrogant conduct ; 


iu Syria, 191. Included m the acuma 
tion of her hasband of having poisoned 
Germanicus, 198 Separates her cause 
from hia, 214 Protected by Livia, 216 
Dut at last condemned by Tiberins, 39) 
Plancus, Munatius, brought to the bar of 
Justice, n. 79. Noninated consul by 
Ceezar,48p Commandsin Further Gaul, 
in 150,157,162. Crowes the Rhone, but 
shrinks from attaching Antonius, 181 
Joined by Decimus Brutus, 182 
over to the tmumvirs, 182. Appotnted 
consul, triumphs, and demands the pro- 
scription of his brother, 217 kale to 
reeve L Antonius in Perusia, 242 
rlees with Fulvia to Athens, 241 In 
Syna, 270. Death of Sextus Pompeinus 
ascribed to him, 270. His buffoonenes 
in Alexandnma, 296 Deserts Antonius, 
and divulges his will, J10. Founds 
Lugdunum, iv 129, 
Plantia Urgulanilla, marned to Claudins, 
v1 1386 Repndiated for adultery, 136 
Plantius Rufus, bis seditious placards pasted 
about Rowe, 1y 422 

Plantins Sylvanus, Tiberius s treatment of, 
Ve 323 

Pleleiins and patricians struggle betueen 
the,1 6 Tmuamph of the popular party, 
{4 Henaction in favour of the ohgarchy 
under Sulla, lo 49 

Plennius, takes command of the remnant 
of the Pompeians im Lily boenm, 1n 207 
ae over Lepidus and Ins legions, 

tp e 

Pliny the elder, his extraordinary literary 
activity, +1 410 Hin death from the 
erup 10nof Vesuvius, vu. 04,310. Pliny 
considered as a natural philosopher. vm 
76 «Account of him, and of his mode of 
lire as given by his nephew, 116-117, 

Pim) the vonnger, his description of the 
great eruption of Ve~uvius, vu 49-314. 
Patromized by Donuntian, 394 His con- 
sulship, 394 =111s attack on Certur, vin. 
7 His‘ Panegyric on Trajan, 25, 308 
Acconnt of Inm his fmends, and corre 
Foondents 142,117. His mode of hfe, 
119 «fix Laurentine and Tuscan villas 
described 121,123 His letter to Trajan 
respecting jis proceedings agamset the 


Chnistians, 144. His testimony to their | 


Virtues, 147, 308 

Plotina, wife of Trajan, her magnanimity, 
vii 21) Favonrs Hadnan, 185, Inte- 
cedes with Trajan for the adoption of 
Hadrian as his suceeswsor, 189 Her 
death, 212. The Basithca erected by 
pte at Nemausus to her hononr, 

Piatarch, his philocwophical and histoncal 
works, lectures and opinions, viii. 227, 
228. Compared with Appian, &4. 

oo Roman, of scholastic training, vin. 
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Polemo, king of Pontus and the Bosporna, 
favoured by Augustus, iv. 165 

Polemo, receives the throne of Cihcia fron 
Antonius, iii 25-4, 

Polemo, crowned king of Armenia by Gur 
manicus, v. 191 

Polemon, the sophist, exempted from taxes 
by Trajan, vin 225 The favourite of 
Hadnan,?25 Character of hiseloquetece, 
and death. 225 His rudeness to fnto- 

P Siaver teal in th ign of Ti 

ce of Italy in the reign o us, V. 
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Poll-tax, the, iv 41, 

Polo, C Asimins, his escepe from the 
mas-acre of the Romans by Juba, tii 18. 
Hi. spiteful detraction of Cresar, ii 264 
His e-vices and character as a personal 
tiicnd of Casur, 4:18 Receives the pro- 
vince of Furtier Spain, 437 Left to 
suppress a revolt under Scxtus Pompeins, 
un 124 Commands tor the republic in 
Spain, 162,179 Shrinks from attacking 
Antonius and Lepidus 181 Appointed 
to command in the Transpadane pro- 
vince fur Antonutus, 239. Countenances 
the enterprise of L <Antomusa, 212 
Superseded in the Cisalpme by Alfenus 
Varus 244 Negotiates terms between 
Antonius and Octavius, 246 Devotes 
himself to studious indolence, 283, 284 
Hix hhbrary , founded for the use of the 
citizens, 503 Excused from arming 
agamst ns fnend Antonius, 319 

Pollins, Statiuss description of the Sur- 
rentine villa of, vu1 12%. 

Poly bias, the freedman of Augustus, 11 
141 

Poly bias, a freedman of Claudius, vi 142 
A friend of Seneca, banished by Mewa- 
lina, lu} Senecas ‘ Consolatio ad Poly - 
biuin,’ 203 

Polycarp, bishop of Smyrna, his martyr- 
dom, V1, 36 3, 

Polyeletus, freedman of Viteljws, vii 141. 

Pompua, married to 1 100) YD. 
yorced by him for her intrigue with 
Clodins, 144,151. Torture of her slave 
Abra, 151. 

Pompeh, city of, its destraction first bv 
an earthquake, and secondly by the lava 
of Vesutius,vn 3807 Different accounts 
of the event, 307-310 ri 

Pempul, family of the, traditions con- 
nected with the fall of the, iii 71 

Pompuopehs, the name of Soh changed 
to, 1 dh 

Tomy e1ns, Strabo, father of Cn Pompelfius, 
1 5) note Gives the Jus Latii to the 
Transpadanes,u. 99, Lisinterview with 
Scato, 11 16t 


| Pompetur, Cnieur, Magnus, his contest 


with Sertorius in Spain, i 27. Sas 

from total rout by Metelina, 28. Quells the 
revolt of the Ibenans, 29, 60. Entrusted 
with the war witl®Mithridstes, 32. Re- 
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d-ces the Cilician pirates, 36. Assists in 
ernsling the revolt of Spartacus, 41 

Vins curly history, 60-62, Mi» pohey, 62. 
Unives with Cra-sus and Ciccre in trans- 
fern g the Jadiaa to the knights, 63. 
Powers conferred on him by the Ga- 
binian and Mamiian Laws,65, His war 
with Mithrida'es, 7), 144 Commence 
inent of his rite recourse with Casar, 94 

Sipe ted by the nobles 131 Conquers 
‘Tigranes 13%  Desists from the pursuit 
ot Mitlaniate., 155  Setths the affiors 
of surte ind Palestine 136-138 9 Decides 
Ixeween the clanin« of Hyreanns ant 
Anri-tobulu? to the threne of Judea, im 

o82)) Preparations of the nobles agam-t 
deugns pnputed to hin, 1 138 Returns 
to Jtaly, and dAishands Ins army Tk 

Reserved towards the « nate an 1 Ciceie, 
148,149 = Pre-ser the sena e te ratiiy his 
his acts, 158 Hi~ truamphs, ba dhe 
first Roman rcprevented by a naked 
gtatue, 160 2ofe His demands for an 
agrarian law, 161) %Intnmgues for las 
own aggrandizement, 158 161, Divorces 
his wite Mucia, 161. His weaknes~ dis- 
minulation, and overtures to Coesar |b4- 
168 The nominal ncad of the frst 
tnumvuirate, 169 Conspiracy alleged by 
Vettius against his wife, 176 Ofers tas 
hand to Juha, Cursars daughter 17s 
The senate warned by Cato ag unst him, 
740 His behavienr to Cicero, R187 

Reduces the Gauls to subjection 217 
His villa at Tusealum 423) Turns 
against Clodius, and assists in the recall 
of Cicero 41-342 Hie commision tor 
provisioning Rome, 3435 His dis-cnaion 
With Crassus 450 His anwety to obtain 
the consulship, 352 Opposed bv the 
exusting consuls, 352. Reconciled to 
Crassus by Casar’s imtervention 29> 

Defended by Cicero, 359) Llecte iconsul 

éo2 Changes his poly, 403 Spain 
Qeugned «> him, 403, 366 His danger 
at an clectson 467 Seehs to ingrathiate 
himvelf with the populace, 367. Has 
theatre, 3.8 Governs Spam while re- 
mnunng m Rome, 3069 His fresh dis- 
senwons with Crassus, 371. Foments 
the consular electoral confusions, 335. 
Death of Ins wife Juha, 87) Hie con- 
Nn ctlun with Cresar wenkened by thie 
event, 387, 389, 436, Lends a lemon to 
Cesar for his sixth campaign, 429 Re- 
turna to his aristocratic opmions, puts 
ar end to the interregnum, and procures 
the election of the consuls, 1: 29, The 
substance of the dictatorship thrast into 
his hands, 34 = Deciared sole consul and 
presiies at the trial of Milo, 36. Com- 
pared with Sulla, 75 His reforms, con- 
duct at the hen of affairs, and salutary 
alministration, 77-%2 Courts the oll- 
garchy, marrics Cogiclia, and takes her 
ather scipio for his colleague in the con- 
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sulship, 82,83. Haisinconsistent and arli- 
trary conduct, and unfairness to Casir, 
83 His double dealing with regaril to 
Cecsai’a petition for the consulship, St. 
Supports thedOcrer of M. Marcellus, armed 
dircetly aguinst Ceesar, 97 Hie sicknes 

at Neapolis, 101) Grief of the Italians, 
and enthusiasm at his recovery, 12, H,. 
Required by the senate te surrerder « 
legion, 112, munds a legion frum 
Cezar, 113 Nonmunated guardian ef the 
city, 114 Huis idle boast, 114 Hain in- 
action and interview with Cicero, 11% 

Hisequivecal position and milstary force, 
126 He tires from Rome on the news of 
Cesar s panmage of the Rubicon and cor - 
«cals lus plan-, 135. Has an interview 
with ¢jceru at Forme, 135 His want 
or principle, 137 Has negotiations with 
Casar 140, Jomed bs Latienus at Tea- 
num 143 Falls back upon Luceria, 144. 
Ri treats to Brandisium and prepares to 
cross over to Lypirus, 150. Quits Italv, 
151s indignation of the nobles at his 
conduct, and probable motives for it, 
} 4-62. Prociaims war against Rone, 
162) = Preparations of his heutenants in 
Spain to meet Cwsar, 178, Pompeia~ s 
road across the Pyrenees, 178 Sends L 

Nasdins with a ticet to Massha, 204 

His po-tion compared with that of 
Casa, 237 Lnumeration of his force-, 
2o9%-241  BMove> hom Thesgalonica, and 
forms ines befure Dvyrrachium, 2%1 

Islodyved, but takes position at Petra, 
where he 1s blockaded by Caesar, 2o', 
Maintains his ground and guins advan- 
tuges at sea, Jiu-207 = Deteats the Casa- 
reuns before Petra, 274-276. Trumph 
of his multary skill, 276 «=Lxultation and 
violence of his partizana, 277 Accepts 
the tatle of Impcrator, but dechnes a 
gencral engagement, 277, Compelled by 
his partizans to follow Cesar into Thes 

sely 81-283. His position m the plain 
of Pha eaha, 2838. Offers battle, 28> 

Houted and thes, 293, 294 Escapes tu 
the ea cvast, embarks, and takes up his 
wife Corneha aud his son Sextus at Le-- 
bos, 299 §=Requests an asylum at Alex- 
andna, 38 invited to land and treache- 
rously murdere i, $)2, 30-4 Reflection: on 
lus death, 344 = Final disposal of hus re- 
mains 30. Contrast between the po-1- 
tion of Pompeius and Cussar a3 regaris 
supreme power, lv 48 


Pompeius, Cneeus, son of Magnus, brings 


reanforcements to his father from Alex- 
andra, i 240 His explvits at sea, 268. 
His violence to Cicero at Corcyra, #9, 
His estates confisuated by Caesar, 339. 
Jomns Cato, and is left in charge of the 
Pomprian fleet in the Lesser >) rtia, 344, 
345 Urged by Cato to revive the war 
in Spain, is repulaed in Maurctaia, 
and takes refuge in the Balearic isles, 
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35. Sick in the Balearca, 368. Takes Demands Octavia's death, 338, 


the comm and af the Pow cians 1n Spain, 
se, | C Vaews the aonte-t ag a private 
qtarel, i$) Is d feanved at Munda by 
taour, overtaken and Guin, J81-d82. 

Pompcins, QQ Bufus, trib ¢, grandson of 
sila, his danyhier Pom) cia marmed to 
(.eear, 1 93 xuvte Iniprgoned by the 
snate, u 28 Brought to the bar of 
ws ice, 74 

Pumpeiu~ Sextus, son of Magnus, accom- 
panies his fathcr from Pharsaha, 1 299 
His estate confirated by Crear, 359 
Flies with Cornelian to Afiica, 344 Sole 
survivor of the senatorian leaders, 382 

\ennus Pulllo sent against him, 437 
Hiy atraggle agamst the Casarean heu- 
tchants in spam 31 61 his successes 
11 the south of Spain, 124. Appointed 
to the command yt the republican navy, 
157) Rates the standard of lhberty im 
Macedoma 203 Seizesupoen Sierly, 220, 
Joe 249 Octatines arms against him 
221 Defeats salvia nus, 21 
cieasing power mithe islanus 242, Jom- 
ANtONLs aAralnat Uctavius 245. Hover~ 
reund the coast of Lucania and Apulia, 
245) Hischaracter as drawn by Velleius, 
249 Accepts overtures from the trium 
vrs, and aduntted into partnership with 
them by the treaty of Mirenum, 25! 
Breaksthe treaty, 297 Deteats Octavin-, 
299° «But does not profit by his victory. 
200 «=©60Again deteats Octavius, 
Routed by Agiippa,and eca} ea into the 
Last, 2b, 267 9 Iite snbseyquent career, 
capture by the Autouniaus, and death 
2t:9-—27 1 

Tomponin Grecia, an early Christian 
story of, v1. 441 

Pompomanus put to death by Domitian, 
vn 406 

Pors Ahi (Newca-tle-on-Ty ne), vin 207 

Pont da Gard, censtruction uf tie aqueduct 
ot the, var 270 

1s ntscas, ins murtyrdom at Lyons, vii 
Sted 

Pontifex Maxinius, Caesar elected to thie 
office of, 1 109 Lepidus electerl Im- 
portance of the supreme pontificate 11 
4°77. The pontifhces, epniones, quide- 
cemvirs, and augurs, 49%. AuUgnrtu~ 
pout, 4.7. 

* »trits, college of, duties of the ul 457 
sigs Aquila, his rudeness to Cedar, 1 
tol 
ontius Pilutos., See Pilatus 
mitus, kingdom of, given by Antonius to 
f& pon of Pharnaces, ui. 294 

Yopilins pats Cacero to death fir 205. 

‘oppeea, her connection with Valeriua Asia- 
ticus, vi. 154 Commits sur ide, (55 

Poppes Aabina, wife (1) of Rufius Criam 
nis, (2) of Otho, vi. 309 Her beanty, 
¢haracter and intrigue with Niro, dit 
Lidepestates min egamnet Agrippina, JlZ 
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Mar- 
ries Nero, 339 Her death and divine 
honours pail her, 375; vu 48. 

Population of Rume, accurate returna of, 
iit. 408, iv 408. Ofthe empire 412 Of 
Italy, 418, 420 Of the provancea, 420, 
423 = Amcient and mottern population of 
the Roman dominions compared, 42% 
425. Approximate estunate of the po- 
pulation of Rome 1, From the grea of 
the cat}, v 60) And extent of the sub- 

@eurb-, 61. 2, From the recorded ( number 
or houses, 63 0 3, Froin the nomber of 
recipints of gram 7 Lxagyerations 
of ancient andl modern &uthorties, 37 
‘TLhectreumstances ot Rome do not admit 
of avery Jarze population, 60) = The po- 
polation of the Homan provinces m the 
reign of Antemiuus Pras, 74 Decrease 
of the population, and its causea, at the 
death of M, Aurclins, 3111. 392, See afw 
Censns. 

Porca, wife of M Brutus, ui 119 Her 
comage and re-olntion, 121 Death ut 
her husband 231 Coniumats saicide, 232 

Porue, an Indian king, eouds an embassy 
to Augustus, is 17>, 

Pormdonius, is thavels in Gaul, L. 278. 

Post +y-tem of the Roman enipire, ty. 134 

Postunins, helps to defray the expense of 
the shows im honour of Cresar, ni itl 

Potestas tribumitia, the, conferred on Au- 
eustus for life, ur 423 


26> | Pothinus, the Greek eunuch, coun-cellor m 


Ptoleniwus XI of heypt,1 601 Aske 
Cresar for time for pavuient of a debt 
due from Egypt vw lim, of2 Dut to 
dcath by Ca oar, 318 

ara lus lnartyidem at Lyons, v1 

Praaspa, capital of Melia Atropatene, be 
aicyed by Antonius, 111, 258 

beats outbreak of the gladistors at, 
Tl ob 

Pretorian cohorts, e-tavdistiment of the, 
fix $2. Nuwaber of in tht tune of Tibe 
rings, ¥ 279. The pra torian camp estab- 
lHixhed by Sejanus, 12. Carry off Clan 
dius to their camp and swear allegiance 
tubim, vi 1) ‘he prwtorians recruited 
ato Etaly, vio i400 Ther pay and privi- 
leges, 1300 Prochlaama Otho emp ror, qind 
murder Galba and Pigo, 67, 74 ah 
banded by Vatellius, 108, Re embodscal 
by Valens, 121. Dher camp stormed 
and taken by the Flaviana,]$h  Cniginal 
object of the preetorian guard, vil. dll. 
Ite dechiure and fall, $12. 

Prvtors, position and duties of the, under 
the empirc, iv 18. of theiz 
perpetual edicts, viii 293. 

Prasutagus, king of the Icent, submits t¢@ 
Rome, vi. 245. His death, 252. Indig- 
nities to which his wife and children 
were submitted, 252 

Prefect of the city, his duties unde: the 
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empire, iv. 20. Formal institution of 
the prefecture of the city, 205. 

Frefects of the provinces, character of taelr 
ehicte, vill 294. 

Priscianus, conspires nst Antoninus 
Pius, and slays himself, viii 264 

Priscus, Lutorius, found guilty of construc- 
tive treason, and executed, v 266). 

Pmnacus, prefect of the pretoriana, his sni- 
cide, yn 145. 


Proculus, Scribonius, killed in the -acdacea 


house,@i 94. 

Pioculua, put to death by Nero, vii. 31 

Pioculus, Licnmus, chosen prefect of the 
preetorians, \f 74. 

Pr'nceps senatus, original import and pri- 
sileges of the, in 445. Ite signification 
extended under the emperor, 448. 

Proullus, C Valenus, thrown into chains 
by Anmovistus, 1. 272 nofe. Recovered, 
274 

Pirsconsuls, their government of the pro- 
vinces, and enormous patronage 1 22. 
The proconsular imperium, its pris sleges 
and growth, i 428, 429 F’ayment of 
the proconsnls under the empire, 1. 25 
Office of procensul at the same periead, 
“> Independent position of the, v1 16. 
Their government, 17 

Pro‘eamo, the, defined, iv 405 

Propertaus, his losses by confiscation, 11 
240, v. 120 His deecription of the 
battle of Actiam, 3238 Patronized by 
Mrcenas, 12! His versification, 121 
An unskilful flatterer, [22 

Property, original Roman law of in 31 
Affected by the decinons of the pr.vtor-, 
320 Gradually moditied by the principles 
of natural reason, 33. Taxes on the 
haa of property under the empire, 

» 45 

Pruacriptions, the first, decreed by law, 
i lf Thoseof Sulla, 44 Horror of the 
Romans of the proscriptions of Sulla, 
ii 31 Thosdof the swuond triumvirate, 
mr 197. Of Denntian, sui Jol, 40a 

Trotogenes, the delator, 11 #4 

Province, the, the Roman posaessions FO 
called i. 1%. 202 Its iniportance, 202 
Lands in the Province demanded by the 
Cimbri and Teutones, 208. Opprersion 
of the Province, 213 

Profnees, the Roman (Gallia Clisalpina, 
i. 18 Sicily, 19 Sardinia and Corsica, 
19 Spain, the Prosince Narbo, and To- 
losa 19. The provincer beyond the Adri- 
atic, 119 Relation of the provincials to 
Rome, 20. Government of the provinces, 
21 Filacal oppressiona of the farmers of 
the revenues, 22. Wrongs and disoon- 
tenta of the provincialx, 23. Breaking 

@ait of their discontent in various quar- 
ters, 24. Attempteof Lucullus to rma 
the provincial administration, 31. The 
Provh oe attacked by Gaulish chit 
Drappra, i. 71. in favour of 
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Crsar, 210. Municipal institution: in 
the provinces, iv. 29 Division of the 
provinces into imperial and senatorial, 
an Organization of the provinces by 
Augustna, 112.° Tiberius s adminictra- 
tion, v 289 #£Their condition in the 
time of Nero, vu 14 Independent 
position of the proconsuls in the pro 
vinces, 16. State gf the provinces anc 
attitudes of the lemons and their chicfa 
at the accession of Galba, 57 Revolts 
in the early part of the reign of Vespa- 
sian, 154, ef seg) «Settled tranqmility in 
the Antonine era, vn 2539 Trajati 3 
architectural works, 11 51 His vigi- 
lance in the administration of the pru- 
vinees, 53° His iourneys through the 
provinces, 201. Threatened docturbances 
on the frontiers in the beginning of the 
reign of Antoninus Pius, 9635 Popula- 
tion of the proyinee. mn the reign of 
Antoninns Pins, 283 Constant derra- 
dation of the characte: of Raman cituzen- 
ship an the provinces 288 Characte: of 
the edicts of the prefects 294 Methads 
ami principles of law proceture, 295 
Relations of Roman and native usage, 
230 Government of the provinces by 
s‘nators, 302 

Ptulemeus Apion, surrenders the Cyre- 
naica to the Roman:,iv 148. 

Ptolemens XJ. king of Egypt. rebellion 
of his subjects 103%) Apphes for the 
intervention of Rome tt HR Caro s 
advice to him, 34. Resolution of (:2- 
binins to restore him tu bis throne, i73 
The vacant throne bestowed bv the 
pepniation of Alexandma upon his 
daughter Berenice, 375. Restored by 
Gralunius 370 Puts Berenice to death, 
37 Leaves his kingdom under the 
guariianship of Rome, it. 300. His 
revenue imo 37 

Ptolenwwus XII. king of Egypt, succecls 
with his sister Cleupitra to the throne, 


1. OO, )=60C Their) quarrels, 302. Has 
treachers to Pumpeins, 301, 322. Sum- 
moned by Crear to Alexandna, 315. 


Kept m custody there 313. Restored to 
his subjects by Caxar, 320 Immediately 
leats an attack npon Cresar’s 1ti0n, 
321) Defeatei and drow ned at battle 
of the Nile 322. 

Ptolemens XALIT, viaits Rome with his 
sister Cleopatra, ii. 419. His death, in. 
23%, 

Pto'emeenus, son of Antonius and C.copatra, 
Roman provinces assigned by Antonius 
to, iu 284 

Ptolemseus, son of Juba king of Manreta- 
nia, put to death by the emperor Carus, 
vi. RT. 

Ptolenveus, Clandina, his great work on 

phy, viii 267. 

Ptolenvena, king of Cyprus, depnvalt of 

his kingdoni, i. 320-326. 
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Publicani, or farmers of the public reve- 
nue, their oppressions im the provinces, 
1.23. Attempts of Lucullus to reform 
their abuses, 31, 32. 

Publicola, L Gelhus, appointed to the 
revived office of censor 1 65 

Puteoh, visit of Cesar to Cicero at, i 
451 

Pyrences, military road of Pompeuus a- 
cro=s the, nu 177 

Py thodoris, queen of Pontus and the Bos- 
phoras, her abilities, iy 168. Marries 
archelaus, king of Cappadocia, 168. 


UADI, wars of M Aurehus with the, 

1 ¥ih_~ 335, 337, 359 

Quadratus, bishop of Athens, his apology 
for the Christians received by Hadrian, 
vin 232 

Quadratus, prefect of Syma, queclis an in- 
surrection in Galilee, vu 194. ~=Hhis dis- 
sensions with Corbulo and dismissal, 196. 

li aac perpetuz, unistitution of the, v. 
} se 

Quzstors, the, under the empire, tv. 19, 

Quarries, revenues derivel from,iv 44. 

Qnindecemvirs, thei duties, 12 457 

*Qunquenninm Neronis, the, v1 297 306 

Quintilan, perhaps the first schoolmaster 
who obtained the consular ornaments, 
278, 394 Mieomgim employments and 
Writings, vin 74. Compared with Se- 
neca, 74-76 

Quintils, the month, 1ts name changed to 
Julius, 111 113, 123, 460. 

Quirinal Hull, the, 1.2. In the time of 
Augu-tas, vy 29, 

Quintary proprietor-hip, embracing ex- 
emption trom the land tax, reluctantly 


given by the emperors, 1111. 250, ' 
| Rhetortuans, Greck, Cicero « character of 


AS hee aa the senator, prosecution of, ; 

1 342. 

Rauraci, the, join the Helvetii, 1, 250, 

Ravenna, Ceesar stations himsdf at, 117, 
129 Importanoce of, in Crerar’s time, 129 

Recitation, custom of, at Roman suppers, 


v 89. 

Registers, statistical, of the empire, iv 
405-108. 

Regni. a Bnitish tribe, their dwelling- 
place, vi. 224. In fmendly relation with 
the Romans, 227, 235. 

Regulus, Livineius, defends Cn Piso, v. 
210. 

Religion Roman, its fundamental prin- 
ciple,iv. 64. Its imsigoration undertaken 
by Augustus, 64. Helynous functions 
of the patrician houses, 70. Augustus’s 
restoration of the temples, 72. And of 
the popular worship of the Lares, 73. Va- 
Fieties of religion in the Roman empire, 
378. The vulgar notion of a deity, vi. 
20. Measures taken by Claudius for the 
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conservation of the national religion, 
123) Allance of plmlosophs wath relh- 
gion at Rome, vi 412 Sroics and &to- 
eism, 12 19, vt 413. The revival of 
region undcr Angustns to a great ex- 
tenta genuine movement, 420 Postion 
of the Roman rehgion m relation to the 
Buperstinioans of Gaul and Syma re-pec- 
tively, 423 Arrival of the time for the 
appreviation of the iden of the Divine 
Unity, the essential dogina of Judaism, 
428 General rehgious toleuation m 
Rome under Nero, 400. Stoicism anil 
Cliristianity , 460 


Remi, a Lelgian tmbe, thiir y ower, 1 280, 


‘Laken tmde1r Roman protection by Cresar, 
2820 Then capital Bibpacte, besieged 
by the conteduate Belpre 282. Devote 
themselves to Roman inte reets, 426 


Rexapts and constitutions of Angustus, 


i 465 


Revenuc, Roman, male of drawing the, 


122 Fisxaloppre-aions 2440 Attiumpts 
of Luculins to reform the abuses of the 
publhiaans 32. Objects of public cvpen 
diture under the commonwealth, 1  i7 
Under the empire, sources of re- 
venne 31, The pubhe demaims, i 2, 
The tnbutum, 40 J, The capitstio, 41 
Mode of payment of the revenue, 42, 
Revenue de1ived fiom mines and quar- 
nes,4i4 9 4 krom salt works fisherics, and 
fore~t-, 44 Custome and excise, 45 
Taxes on the succeanen of property and 
enfranchisxement of slaves, 45. The 
public wranium and the emperor s fiscus 
46, 


Rhwtians their formidable poution, iv 


220) Ovserthrown by Drasna, 22), 


Rhascupohs of Thiace joins Pompey in the 


civil war, 3: 259 


the halls of the 1 91 Jheshools of the 
rhetoriiane in Rome, + 1 


Rhine, Roman chain of fortresses on the, 


ty 239 Canalof Driusart from the Rhine 
to Lake Mlevus, 243) Lateneion of the Ro- 
man government between the Rhine and 
the Elbe, 339 The fiontiers of the Ro- 
man empire finatly bonded by the Rhine, 
voi. Number of legions stationed 
on the Rhine in the time of Angiu-tus 
and Tiberins, 277 The emperor ( udus 
on the Rhine, and his mumimceries there, 
vi 79 0«6-Trajan’s biulge over the ithine 
at Mainz, vni 20 His rampart from 
the Rhine to the Danube, 22 


Rhodes, nantical skill of the people of, 11. 


320. Chastised by the repndlicans, fai. 
222. Qnoo mistrea. of the aca, iv. 1id 
Remarkavie for its poor law, its arsenals, 
and its schools of philosophy, 163, 1f'4, 
Tiberius's residence in, 274, 275. Deprived 
of ite autonomy, vii 27). 


Roads, military, of Ag ippa, through Gaul, 


iv. 134. Over tie Alps, 141. Teonds and 
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Augustus, 199-492 9 Descrmption of the 
roads approaching Rome, v 18 The 
Appian Way described, 21-23. The Fla- 
inmmian Wavy, 42 

Rone, city of, local fe tures of its original 
lirthplace, 1 1] Its adaptation as a 
shelter to clime and rapine,2 Native 
fmrocty of its inhabitant., 3 Thar 
hat of forcigner,, 5 Struggles be- 
tw the patniians and plebmans, 6. 
The cgntest transferred to the ncher an® 
poorrr classes, 9 Propnetary enact- 
ments the Liciman rogationsand agra- 
rian laws of She Graccln, 10 Concession 


rate of tiavclling by land in the time of | 


of the Latm franciise to the Italan | 


alhe2,13 Triumph of the popular party 
at Rome conten)poraneous with the en- 
franchisement of the Itahans, 14, Oli 
garchical reaction under Sulla, and 
ascendancy of the exclusive or Roman 
pohies 16 Combin ations of the fore and 
subjects of Rome against her power, 24 
Threateneal by Spartacns and his follow- 
ais 41 Corruption of the government 
ut home,41, And venality and violence 
di~plaved at the elections 42 Dissnlute 
chiracta, of the mass of the free urban 
populition,42 Moral supenority of the 
hinghts to the senaturs 420 Growth of 
a middle class,43 Legal rmghts of the 
Noman, citizen, 44 Claims of the pro- 
vinea ils to comprohension 45 °° Gralual 
enlightenment of Roman statemen, 46 
endency towards a general foion of 
races, 45 Contemporaneous mauifesta- 
tion of Chiistianity and monarchy, 47 
Develupment of the idea of unity, 47 
Revolt of the citizens under L  satur- 
minus, 101) State of parties in| Rome 
immediately after the conspiracy of 
Catihne,)25  Ongin of the 1 apd tran- 
sition of the taste of the citizens from 
smpliaaty to luxury, 1-9, 16 Dust 
transaction @f the Romans bevond the 
Alps, 197) Ceaparron between the Re- 
mans and Gauls in a mihttary port of 
siew, 209 View of the city from Tus- 
culum, in the time of Cicero, 322 
Political nallits of the Roman woinen 
and their consequent sweurity in times 
of revolution, 338 = Riota of Clodius and 
Blo, 345. Pomperus appointed to an 
ettraordinary commision for pros ision- 
ing the uty, 345 Corrupt state of the 
city in the ycar tc 701,38) The laws 
of waras understood by the Romans, 432 
Interregnum. the tribunes prevent the 
election of consuls, ii 27. Consuls elec- 
ted in the seventh month of the scar, 
80 General opinion of the necessity of 
a dictator, 30. Riot and conflagration 
In the city on the death of Clodius, 34, 
Creear @ eplendid buildings at Rome, 41. 
Exultation of the le at Cecrar’s vic- 
torios, 41,42. State oF parties at Rome 
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during the consulship of M Clandins 
Marcellus and S Snilpicus Rufne, 9% 
Consternation of the city at ( wrars 
parsage of the Rubicon, 131 The city 
evacuated by @he serate, 134 War 
against Rome declared by Pompeins, 16 3. 
Crear repairs to Rome m person 16+ 
And plunders the eacred trearnre in the 
temple of Saturn, 169 Admunstration 
of M Lepiulacin the city, 22" sAnnounce- 
ment at Rome of the battic of Pharsalia 
and the death of Pomperuas, 319 Cele- 
bration of Crsars four trinmphe, 37%, 
Dedication of the Julian forum 377. 
Tranquillity ef the city dwing ( esars 
al-ence in Spain,4]> Rumours and ane 
tiapations 424 <Arnval of tuings of 
the victory of Munda 425 Decrees 
pas-ed in Cresar’s honour, 426 His last 
tnunph, 427 Adoption of the Dtrusan 
institutions by the citizen. m 12 
( haracter of the people [4 The Ltrn= 
can discipline gradually supplanted by 
the civilization of the Greeks, 16 Intro- 
duction of free-thinking at Rome, 2v. 
Harmony of free thinking with the 
syarit of the age, 22 Fatal influcnee of 
Oriental supa mutions 23° Anstere prin- 
ciples of the old Roman law of famiv, 
2% Marmage 27 Parental authonss, 
Zs Original law of property, 31 Tle 
ben fimal effects of Greek philesephy 
confined to a small class, jo Humar 
snerihees at Rome, 35 Influence of 
Gath on Roman literatnre to Reman 
oriuory 41 Decay of mihtari d.scipline. 
43 Corruption of the general~ 46 Con 
sternation of the citizens on tho death of 
€w-ar 49 O4cenpation of Rome by 
‘wear = assawins, 6] His ganicns be- 
vond the liber bequeathed to the people 
74% scenein the city at the funeral ¢f 
C.e-ar, 82-39 (Ceesarean outbreaks n 
the city) and the consul Dolabella » treat- 
ment ot them, 1-102 The shawe 
evintited by Octasins 11% 0 Exhibition 
of the I udi Apellinares by Brutus, 1 22 
Effect prodnied at Rome by Ciceros 
exond Phihppie, 150 Horrors produced 
In othe prosemption under the second 
trim irate, NH), Famine prices 10 BC, 
40,2). The tnumvir~ asailed m the 
Vin Sacra, 20 Reyow ings m the city 
on the termination of the civil wars, 233 
Order restoral in the city by Octavius, 
27> FPatrolied for the fret time by a 
neeturnal police 277 Decorations of 
Agrippa during his adileship, 32 State 
of thecity during the absence of Octa- 
vias in the Last, 369 A census of tle 
Roman people taken by Octayvine 40 
The temple of Apollo on the Palatine 
Hill con-ecrated by him, 410. Building 
of the Pantheon, 421, Eventa which led 
to conferring on Augustus the pofesius 
consuiaris, 449. Legislative and judicwl 
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fanctions of the Roman people under 
the republic, 462, And under the em- 
pPire,iv 2 The pecple depmved of the 
slaction of their magis' ratce,4 Import- 
ance attached to the dae supply of grain 
to the citv,7 Disastrous policy of free 
distributions of corn, 8 Functions of 
the senate under the republic, 9. And 
of the knights, 14 , Po~ition and fanc- 
tions of the executive officers under the 
emynre, 16-31 E>tablishment of astand- 
wg army,31 The navy of Augastus, 
36 0«=6 Ob ects of pnb ic expenditure und r 
the commonwealth, 36 Under the em- 
wire, 38 The pubhe revenue under the 
commonwealth and under the empire, 37— 
45 Restoration of the temples of Ai gus 
tne, 72 And of the popular wor-hipcf 
the Lares, 73 Wor-hip of the god Ter- 
minns 75 System of augural limitation 
and the consccration of beundaris 77 
Marriage among the Romans 79-‘9 
Regulations of Angastns for the dist ne- 
tion of classes, 90 His restrictions on 
the mannmuission of slavez, 91 The 
prospect of monarchy not discouraging 
to the Romans, 99 Fondness of the 
People for the games of the circus 105 

The ,;eople felicitate themeelves on the 
signs of general perce and prs erity, 
ivy =6Considerations on the source of 
Toman history at this period, 108 Erec- 
tion of the mausoleum of Augustus, 141. 
And of the theatre of Marcellas, 1%! 

State of affairs at Rome dunng the 
absence of Augustus in the East, 1% 

Enthusiasm on the retarn of Auenctie, 
198 ‘His Ludi Seecnlares, 201 9 Institn- 
tion of the prefecture of the city), 20! 

The hictory of Rome assumes the cha- 
racter of a domestic drama, 263 The 
gardens of Miecenas on the Esquiline 
Hill, 264 The Accursed Field 26% 

Consternation at Rome on the outbreak 
of the Pannomans, Dalmatians, &c ,319 

State of affairx m the city at this 
period, 320 Discontent of the populace 
manifested in many ways, 320 Good 
humour restofed by the games of Ti- 
beriua, 322. State of popular feeling at 
the time of the banishment of Ovad, 
237. Temple of Concord dedicated by 
Tiberius, 351. The census of the )car 
767 (A.D. 14), 857. Rome the emporinm 
of the commerce of the Mediterranean 
Sea 391 And the centre of communi- 
cations by land, 399 Survey of the city, 
a: compared with other cities of the 
empire, v. 3, ef seg The life of the Ro- 
mans on the Cam coast, 16. <Ap- 
proaches to the city, 18. The roads, 18 

The aqued 19. Solitude of the 
country round ne. 19. Tombs by the 
road-side, 20, The Via Appia, 2}. En- 
trance into Rome, 22. The seven hills, 
23. The Palatize,24. Ite temples and 
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patrician residences, 25-29. The Qniri- 
nal, Viminal, and Esquiline Hills, 29. 
The ArvtandCapitoliam,30 Thetemple 
of Jupiter Tarpeius, or Capitolinus, -}1 

The Chivus Asyli and Clivns Capitolinus, 
31. The Aventine Hill, 82 The Great 
Circns, 33° The walls of Servius, 33 

The vailevs of Rome, 34. The Forum 
Romanum, 3,37 The Argiletum and 
Suburra 37 The For nm of the “rsars, 
38 The Velabrum i8 #£=x‘The Forum 
Boanum, 39 The Transtiberte quar- 
ter, 39 The Campns Martins, 40. The 
Pincian Hill, 42. The population of the 
city chiefly clustered in“the lower parts 
of hecity,43 Style of domestic archi- 
tecture, 45 Thetemples,46 The two 
classes of dwellings—the dumus and the 
wnsule, 47. The mansions of the nobles, 
47 The cabins of the poorer citizens, 
4K Approximate eatimate of the popu- 
lation of Rome, 49 1, From the area of 
the cits, 50 Extent of the snburbs, 51, 
2 From the recorded number of |onses, 
53 3, From the number of recipients of 
grain, 5%> Exageration of ancent and 
modern authorities on this aubject %7 

The circumstances of Romedo not admit 
of avery large population, 60, Life in 
Rome, 62 The thronging of the streets, 
62 Trades exercise inthem.63 Crowds 
of loungers and gazers,@3 Interruption 
to traffic and paucity of thoronghfares, 
64 Demolition of howes,65 Fires 65, 
Inumiations, 65 Places of recreation 
for the citizenec Parks and garden., 66 

Theatrical exhibitions, 66 Pantomime 
GS) Spectacles, 69 The amphitheatre. 
7% The crens, 72 Chanmot racer, 12 
Exhibition of wild beasts, 73 Gladia 
torial combats, 74. Sentiments of anti- 
quity on these biecdy spectacles, 7% 
Fondnesa of the Romans for the bath, 
and manners in them, 77,78. The day 
of a Roman noble, 78 Clarsenesa of the 
luxury of the Roman tatle, 84 Cnetom 
of recitation, 87 Hahbite of declama 

tion, 89. The schools of the rhetoricians 
91 The urban and pretorian guards in 
the time of Tiberius, 279 Suppresmon 
of the Egvptian and Jewish rites in 
Rome by Tiberius, 286. His limitation 
of the nght of asylum, 288 = Flags ‘ant 
cdisipation of the times, 289. Despair of 
Tiberius of checking it by snmptuary 
enactments, 280 Shamelessness of both 
sexes, 291. The rian camp estab- 
lished by Sejanns,312 Ita site and di- 
mensions, 318. The emperor Tibernns 
quits the city, 336. Disaetrous occur- 
rences ascribed to his retirement, 341. 


Rome on the death of anus, 373. Ko 
traces of the tc a of Tiberius 
visible among popalace, 410. Rapid 
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gacocasion of execntions and confiscations 
ef the emperor Caias, vi. 33 Colossal 
conceptions of this emperor's buildings 
and architectural extravagances, 60. Hs 
aqueducts, 61. His iinperial palcce, 62. 
fll, bridge acroa» the Velabrum,62. The 
imuts of the erium extended by 
Chandins, 112. Public works of Claudins, 
126 06©6sMeasureas of this emperor for the 
amugoment of the citizen~, 129. karth- 
quake at Rume in A.t 8), 190 Failure 
of the Sar. eat mm the provinees, aud brea® 
riots inthecaty, 1) Increasing extrava- 
gance of the shows in the time of Nero, 
325, S42. His 1ceat Romedce~ired by 
woth popnlace and senate, 3430 Infamous 
debauc hers publicly enoouraged by him, 
343. The great bre of Rom, 5 = Re- 
banding of the city 353  Laten-~ion of 
Nero 5 palace or gukdin house 15. The 
neighbourhood of Rome ravaged bv 
storms and pestilence, $79. The sea of 
tyranny famuhar to the citrzens, 338 
‘The Roman police repressive not pre- 
ventive,. 44, Freedom of thought among 
the citizens, 491) System of education 
independent of priests or magistrate~, 
402 Literature of che Romans 405 ef 
ag  Alhance of philorophy at Home 
with religion and goverminent 412 <At- 
tractiveness of Stoxurin to the noblest 
characters at Rome 4160 Postion of the 
relynonof Rome in iciation to the super- 
etitions of Gaul and sirin respectavcly, 
23 The Sinan werapof the eletnents 
attractive to the lower order of women 
at Rome, 421-427) Aad at length to the 
mon also, 426 The Jews at Reme 42% 
Indtlaence ot thar religion over the citi- 
fens 428, cf2eg Spiritual pride of the 
Jewish freelianen i the city, 44  Re- 
ception of Chrirtianity: among this class 
ot Jews and their proselvtes, iso Nero s 
persecution of the Chrivtians, 412, HS 
Juang Rem® of the tame of Nero, 463 
The lazzarcr® of the city via 12 Go- 
xerned by Hellus during Nero es visit to 
Grecee, }>5 Nero striumphal return 4. 
Uneasmees of the popular mind at Rome 
at the furthcoming struggle between 
Otho and Vitelliua, 9}, Senruality nud 
lwentiousness of the cits in the ragn of 
telliue, 121) Attack and de‘ence of the 
Canto) by the Flavians and Vitelhans. 
133, And conflagration of the temple, 
134 The city stormed by Antomus 
Primus and the Flavians, 186. And 
Vatellius alain, 140) =Places and honours 
@ivided by the Flavians among them- 
selves, 141. Decree of the senate for the 
restoration of the Camtol, 143. Strong 


¢ @-measures of Muctunus in the city, 144. 


Foundation of the new Capitel, 148 
Architectural works of the emperor Ves 
275, Demolitgpn of Nero'egolden 


uae, 272, 282. Erection of the arch of 
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Titns, 262. And of Titus'’s baths, 289, 
Licction of the Colosseum, 2&1 Fire 
and pestilence at Rome in the reign cf 
‘Titus, 299 =Dedication of the Colo--eum, 
300) Triuniph& and other inonument 
of Domitian’: successes, 46 Hi~ eque~- 
trian coloreus in the Torum, 6, 347 
Ris building. in Rome, J73) The cult 
of Isa~ and (y\ vbelejiaturalized 378 Tle 
populace of the city caressed by Demi- 
than 390) «The reign of te:ror, and la~t 
months of this emperor, 407. Trajan‘s 
column vin 43,46. His libranes ba-1- 
lica and temple, 46. The Ulman Forum, 
4& Gtbcr brmildings of Trajan in the 
aity 50) The catacombs, 142 nufe Mag- 
nificence of the shows of Hannan, 149. 
His establishment of the Athenaum, 24» 

His bildirgs in the eats, 246. The 
tinplc of Kcme and Venus, 247 The 
Mausoleum or Moles Hadmam, 247. 
Burkina. of Antoninus Pius, Ji. Re- 
Vuw of the political elements of Roman 
ety duamg the reign of Antoninis 
Pius Js). The populace of the city, 26} 

‘The Antonime column, 043. 


Rome cmy)nire of, effect of the plunder of 


teniple~ in the civil wars upon the circ:.Ja- 
tionof money throughout the 11 394. Re- 
fectaon of the Romans and their master 
( Awrustus) upon their position tow ards 
exh other, 400. The pnbdhe revenre 
uur the empire is. 37, 43% General 
tendency of recent events toward~ mo- 
narohs 4¢ of Character of the ws ve- 
ReauEty of Augustus %1. Harmonic’ 4 
action of the clemnents of power under 
the impemal recime, 5] Conceptiuns: f 
the Homan-~ of consututional monarchy, 
@} Indifference of the puble mind un 
Politacal question- of Degradation of 
Roman santiments by the nnxture of 
races °% Expansion of the primitve 
iieal Of Roman hfe 62. Stns of mate- 
rau decay, (*} The fundamental prine 
ciple of the Roman rehgyon still surviy- 
ing G4 It. invigoration undertaken by 
Augustns, of Lhe patrician class, ita 
com-ervation and rehgious functions, ot, 
vi] «=6Unity of the Roman empire, 33. 
The three famalies of nations in the East, 
West, and North, 3069 Thar pohuvcal 
characteristics contrasted, 371 The Bar- 
banan racer of the West, 374. Elements 
of variety within the Roman empire, 374. 
1 Varieties of language, 375 Latin the 
official language of the « holeempre, 375. 
Prevalence of Greek in the Eastern pro- 
vinces, 376 =Preponderance of Latm in 
the Western provinces 377. 0 Vaneties 
of relimon, 378 Ther local independ- 
ence, JM) Li Distinction of classes J8t. 
Citizens, subjects, and allves, 3&t. Slaves, 
6) Dastinetions of condtion in the 
Provinces, 421, Independent comnim- 
nities gradually reduced to subjection, 
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383, 381 Numbers of the citizens, 384. 
Extension of the franchise by the mann- 
misaon of slaves, 385. Indirect effect of 
slavery in combining the \arious classes 
of men together, 38% Elements of 
unity in the Roman emre, d8& Ital, 
the centre of the Mediterranean Sea, and 
the Mediterranean Sea the centre of the 
empire, 388 Rome jhe emporium of the 
commerce of the Mediterranean, 391 

Staples of commerce in the Med:ter- 
ranean, 392. Uses of gold and silser 
among the Romans, 396 Effect of 
commerce in giving unity to the empire, 
39; Secunty of maritime commerce 
under the empire, 398 Rome the cuntre 
of communications by lant, 399 The 
orbis pictus, or map of the empire, ni 

642,131. 401 Choiographical survey, 
40% The census and the prufesiu, 404 

Statistical registers of the emmre 405 

The Breviarium Impern of Angustus, 
4\7. Information possessed by the Ro- 
mans on the snbject of population, 406 

The .icts, or Journal of the State, 414, 
Inquiry, mto the population of the em- 
pire, 412 The population of Italy, 112, 
420 The pepulation of Traly come 
pared with that of the provinces 420, 
423 Ancient and modern population of 
tre Roman dominions compared, 423. 
A view of the aggregate popilanon 
advances the iden of unity, 424 1 e 
Pax Romana o1 idea of univer-al jxuace 

42> ‘Tio ps and fortifications by which 
this peace was secured, d2b AUyule~- 
cence of the snhject nations, 426 War 
of opimion silently gcnerated ht neath the 
sirtace of the Roman prace,$27 survey 
of the great citie- of the Roman emjnre, 
+ 1, 6) The frontiers of the cmpire 
fnally bonnded by the Rhine,171—-Pa-- 
sion Of the Homans for accusation 2h 

‘The want under the empire of great and 
interesting topics of eloquence, 265 

Con-ohdation of the Roman dominion 
under Tiberius, 275 Who follows the 
advice of Augustus in not extending the 
limits of Roman soverrignty. 27h = =ta- 
tions of the legions under Liberius, 277. 
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Que-tion of the succession to the empire 


in the latter years of Tibernm, i2 
Death of Tibenus, 405 General ~tate of 
peace and security mn the provtaces daring 
lis reign, 411, ef seg Plilos testimony 
to thas fact, quotedi,vi 25) Lxtravagant 
luxury of the table m the time of the 
emperor Caius, 68, Population of the 
Roman empire in av si), 122 In- 
fiunence of women in the government for 
the first tame, 135. General purity and 
te rsenens of style of the A n writers, 
+ 9. Titus Livius, 86, Virgil, 140. 
Horave, 110 114 Attemptsof Augustus 
to correct the deterioration of manners 
among lis courtiers, 112, Propertius, 
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120 Tibullus, 122 Ovid, 124. The 
authority of the empercr and senate ovcr 
matters of national nsage, vi 181. state 
of patrician education at the begnnnng 
of the Christian cra, vi 266 Neros 
pro I to abohsh the vectigalia oon- 
sidered, 300, ef seg. Melancholy refiec- 
tions of Tacitus on his task as ahistonan, 
380) = =Education of the Romans under 
the empire, 405 The governsyent of 
Nero supported by the voluptnousness 
and crucity of the age, 452 ec L1ons 
on the depraved murahty of the age, 
453 Count racting pring spies of virtue, 
454 Condition of the Roman senate 
under the Claudian C'wears,s1. 9 = Im- 
peverihinent of the old familics at this 
period, 11 But general increase of 
Wealth in the upper classes, 11 The 
comimonalry divided into two clases 

¥ DLhe chenta of the oki nubility, 12 

2 ‘Lhe patruniless proletames, the laz- 
zaron1 of ancicnt Rome, 120 Condition 
of the protinecials, 14.) Preparations of 
Otho and Vitellhus for civil war $7 

Chaructt1 of the Flavian or Antonine 
period of Roman history, 24. ‘The 
periad deficient im records, 2%. The 
temple of Janus shut by Vespamian, 257, 
‘Tranquillity of the provinces, 27% At- 
titude of the German tnbes towar’s 
Rome, 334 Three groups of barbarians 
on the northern frontier, on the Rhune, 
the Danube, and the T-ter, 335 346 In- 
ternal astery of Dumitians admints- 
tration, de} A dechne of wealth per- 
ceptible in Italy 370° ‘Trajan s vigilance 
an the adwuani-tration wi the prosinces, 
vii 330 Prevalence of suicide in the 
tine of Trajan, 107)  Voluptnoiusness 
and coarseness of the pemnud 115, The 
tone of suciety corrupted by the soklicrs, 
134.0 Magnifcence of the dwellings of 
the nobles, 120 cou le a decorating 
the catener of Roman temiple-, but the 
interior of thar dwelliiks, 12000 Con- 
eid rations on the taste of the Romans 
wn brilding, 125 Dechoe of chengs and 
GQsappearance of sahent feature» of 
char wter among the homans, 127) Ex- 
ceptional manliness of Trajan, Agricola, 
am) others, 127. General cape tatiog of 
a dchiversr favourml by Augustus Ted 
Veepauian, 1640 Perils of the emptre and 
quesuion of the succession at the death 
of ‘Liajan, 169, 187 ‘The great geogra 

phical work of Claudius Ptolememnus, 268 
The Itinerary of Antoninne, 268. Ke- 
view of the epoch of Antoninoy Pina, 
29-120. Population of the provinces in 
this reign, 283. Extension of the Roman 
franchiw, 28-288. Progress ot if 
empire towards uniforniuty, 291, a se. 
Dechne of public epirlt in the empire 
coinchklent with @he perf tion of jurin 
prudence, 293. Disturbancos oun the 
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fronticrs in the reign of M Aurelius, 323. 
Irroads of tbe barbarians along the 
whole Danubian frontier, 331 The em- 
pire depopulated by the pestis Antonina, 
032-334 Comparative strength of the 
barbarians and the empire at the death 
of M. Aurelius, 349. Symptoins of dc- 
cline of the empire, 351 Cuntraction of 
monetary transactions from the dint- 
intjon of the circulating medium, J52 
I in the population, and sub-ti- 
tutigh of slave for free labour, $52 Lgf- 
fects of rice fowing from thc institntiwn 
of slavery, 393) = Limita of maternal im- 
provement @ ancient civilization, 355 
The decline of Roman eivilization dates 
frum before the republic, 357) D.-astrous 
¢ ects of the pestilence and other national 
disturbances, $58 Dexperate ¢xpehentr 
for resisting the atta ksof the barbarians, 
co Revival of saperstitivus obsers ances, 
Sot) 0 0=~ Persecution of the Christians, jt] 
Reaction in favourof positive behef, 4io4 
General hopelessness of sucicty at this 
period, Jus 

oxolana, agyresmionsof thu, in Daw ta, van 
199) Hathian takes the field) against 
them, 195 Induced to retire withim thetr 
own lines, 19% 

niclhus Piautus great-great-grani-on of 
Augnstus, pretendeal conspiracy to raise 
him to the throne, v1 291) Put to death 
ly Nero, 435 

ubicon, the, 11 130) Crosraed by C ear, 132 
fus, put to death by Nero, vu FI 

alas, Sersilas the tribune, his agrarian 
law a, 104 

nscino, a Gallic city, colonised by the 
Romany, 1 214 

ntupiw, o: Richborough, Cwsar's camp at, 
1 415 


SABAZIUS, oracle of in 107 

p>) batina, wife of Hadrian, vii 183° On 
ill terzns veth him, but accompanies him 
on his jourgevs, 211 ‘he prefece ¢ larus 
and the weretary Suetonius di-gracel for 
disrespect to her, Zbl Visits Thebes, 
24100 Her death, 2) 

winus, Cornelius, his pretensions to the 
tmpira, vil oo 

vanus, Flavius, Vespusian se lder brother, 
homimnated warden of the city, vac 
Sends his cohorts to hide brother se eruop 
183 Jeader of the Tlasian party ot 
Rome, 14. Takes refuge in the capitol, 
132) Slain, 136 

thinus, Flavinos, cousin of Domitian, 
proseribed by the emperor, vii 40» 
abtnus, Julius, joins a conspiracy tu lHbe 
rete Gaul, \ 17l)0=—- Defeated by the 
Seguani, 174 Has pathetic story, 144 
abinus, Nv mphidius, prefect of the pre 
toriang, induces them to abandon Nero, 
Vii 45) Destroyed by them for attempt- 
ing to suise the enffire, 54. 
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Salanns, Oppin: the pretor, slain by the 
Dacians, vii $41, 

Samnus, Q Titurins, serves under Creear 
in Gaul, 1 277,308 Defeats the Uncll, 
311 <Attackeg by the Eburones, 421. 
Killed by them, 422. 

Sabinus, one of the assassins of Cazne, 
commits suicide, v1 103 

Sabtnus, the prefect, declares for Vitellius 
Vil 103 . @ 

Sabnra, Juba's general, charged with the 
defence of Certa, 1 305 Routed and 
slain by Sitius, 359 

Sacrifices, human m Rome, in 35 

Sacrovir Juhus, the Druid warmnor, heads 
n iwvolt of the Adm, v 305, 306 His 
defeat and death $0K 

Sudala of Thrace, jours Pomperus im the 
crilwar,n 234 

Sariducecs, their origm, opmions, and poli- 
tics, ui J72-.74. support John Hyrca- 
nus 3rd 

Ania Icx, for 1aising plebeian families to 
the patriciate, 1. 70 

Salary origin of the term,iv 24 Offic al 
pasment of salanes underthe empire 24. 

Suan, war of Uctavins again-t the 11. 
3’l Ther dwelling-place, iv 141, 
Vurostreacbers and destruction of the 
whole tribe, 115 144 

pallusuus, the historian his quarrel with 
Mil> nu 79) = Prosciibed bs the censor 
Appius Claudiu~ 112 His pungent 
eatii¢s, 113° Restorel to the senate by 
Cwsar 341) Repul~ed by the mutinuns 
eoldiers in Campama, H2 Appointed 
provonsul of Nunca, dbs 

Sallnvat, termtory of the, taken by the 
Romane 1 201, 

Salt-works revenue denved from,iv 44. 

Salviinus banished by Tiberias, v 230 

Salsadtenus placed m command of a fleet ly 
thrasius, m1 221 © Defeated by Sextus 
Pompeis 221 Recalled from Spam by 
Octavius 242 

Salvius, the tmbune murdered, u1 20! 

Salvi, Wars of Fulvius Flaccus against the, 
x 20 

Samarobriva (Amiens),a city of the Belge, 
io 254 Assembly of Gaubsh tribes at, 
419 Crsarat 420 420, 

Simeas or Shamma his remark respect- 
ing the carver of Herod the Great, 11. 
oan 

<namnites the defeated at Sentinnm,1 195. 

sarnninuin admitted to the Latin franchize, 

a) 

Samos seized by the Ciloan pirates 7 56, 
Deprived of his autonomy by) Vespasian, 
var 272. 

Samuxata, capital of Commagene, besaeged 
by Ventidins, a 238 

Santones a Gallic tribe, 1. 223. 

saragossa, the ancient Casar-Angucta fy. 


i 
Sardinia, supply of gruin from, to Rome, i. 
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19 The government of, entrusted to 
Cotta, ii 127 Declares for Cesar, 165 
State of the island in the time of Augus- 
tus, iv. 181. Its population at the com- 
menoement of the empire, 421 Four 
thousand Jews banished from Rome to 
Sardinia by Tiberius, v. 287. 

Barmathians, tnamph of M Aurehus over 
the, vni 345. Renewal of the war, 3i6 

Saserna, his contribuon towards the ex- 
aie of the shows in honour of Cesar, 
wht 211. 

Satala, on the Lycus, ocenpied by Trajan, 
vui 160, 161 

Satmnuas Secundus reveals to Antonia the 
conspiracy of Sejanns, v 366 

Satnrn, temple of, in the Capitol, the trea- 
sury of Rome, plundered by Cresar, 11. 
169 

Saturninus, C Sentius, elected consul, in 
434 Suppresses a mot in the eity iv. 
196 Joins Tiberius against the Mur- 
comanni, 316 

Saturninus, L , heads a revolt in Romie, 1 
10] Kalled, 102. 

Saturninus, L. Antonius. See Antoninus 
Sarurninnus. 

eae submission of the, to Trajan, 
vil 

Sczeva,the slave, kills L Saturninns 1 142. 

Screvinns,conspires with Piso agaist Nero, 
vi 365 Discloses the plot, 368 

oe Mucius, hw answer to Sulpicins, 
iv 93. 

Sceevola, Q., tribune, i 387 Stops the 
oe for consuls by his intersention, 
Ch ri 

Seantinian law, enforced by Domitian, +1 
363 

Scaptius, agent of M Brntus in Cyprus, 
his cruelt} at Salamis,1 355 

Scapnila, commands the republican insur- 
gents in Spain, nu dh9 

Scanrus, mulius, defeated and taken pri- 
soner by the Cimbn and Icutones, 1. 
208 <A candidate for the consulship, 
386 Appointed priaceps of the senate, 
ni 436 

Scaurus, M , taken preoner at Actium, but 
pardoned, fi: 329 

gcaipio, Q Cereuhur Metellus, his danghter 
Cornelia marned to Cn Pompeiux, mn 82. 
Associated with Pompeius mn the consul- 
ship, §3 Restores the authority of the 
vensore, 87 Commands for Pompeius 
tn Macalonia, °6b Advances with his 
levions from Syma into Macedonia, 269, 
Pianders the temple of Ephesns on his 
way, 271 Compelled by the Cersarcans 
to entrench himclf, 272. Shares the 
honour of the chief commanit with Pom- 
peius, 281 Aspires to the office of Pon- 
titex Maximus, 282 Commands the 
centre at Pharsalia, 287 Becomes the 
leader of the Pomprians after the death 
of Pompeius, 309. Sails from Patre for 
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Africa,310 Joins Varus and Jube there, 
814. His dispute with Varus at Utica, 
346. Has the chief command of thu 
republican army, 348 Worsted by Crecar 
at Uzita, 355 Connpletely defeated by 
rig at Thapsus, 357. Hus death, 357, 

Scodra, #1 Iymcum, made the boundary 
hetween the donrinions of Octavius and 
Antoniur, in, 249 

Scnbonia, sister of I ibo, married tM Octa- 
viua, ni 246 © ©Divorced, 284. ccom- 

c penis her daughter Juha in exile, iv. 
27 


Scribonianas, Funus Cameg lus, con«pires 
with others against the hfe of Clandius, 
42 147 ~=Banished by Clandius, 191. 

Scythed chanots used by the Belges, i. 235. 
And by the Bntons, 403 

Sea-fights exhibited by Clandius on the 
Lake Freimns, vi 131. 

Sebaste, the Cappadocian, founded by king 
Archelans, iv 169 

Sebaste os Palestine, visited by Agrippa, 
iv 22 

Seluni, their territory occupied by S. 
Galba, 2 3,3. 

Segestes, chief of the Chernecans, enrels 
himeelf in the Roman rervice, and warns 
Varus against Arnnnius, iv 344, 346. 
Beneged by Arminins, v 197. 

Segrmerur, father of Arminins enrols him- 
self in the Roman vervice, iv. 344. 

Segm,a Heigic people, 1 233. Submit tu 
Cresar, 430 

Sc ro a British tribe, suomit to Cesar, 

Sejanus, L hus, his ongm and early his- 
tory.) 225 Appointed prefect of the prre- 
tonian guards, 223 Hr birth an) talents 
in-mre no jealonsy in Tiberius, 30! Hig 
ambition and intrigues,310 Establishes 
the pretonan camp, 312. His machina- 
tion, agamet Drasus, 313 Seducea Li- 
villa, wife of Drusus, and motsuns him, 
314 isa enmity to A ina and the 
children of Germanicnsa, 318. His evil 
infinence on Tiberins, 164, 223, 3349 
Demande the hand of Lisilla of Tiberins, 
who reiecta his suit, 376-328 His re. 
newer intrigues, 329 Plots the ruin of 
Agnppina, her family, aud fmends, 42, 
35, $53,882 Saves the life of Tileriy’, 
and obtains renewed favour, 344. Hom- 
age paid Sejanus by all classes of the 
citizcns, 351 §=Hisa ce,#52 Pro- 
cures the banishment of Agrippina anid 
her son Nero, and the disgrace of Drusus, 
307 Affianced to Livilia, and advanccs 
to the ae 362. The acnate corn- 
fers on him jointly with Tiberius the 
cousulate for fixe years, 364 Decline of 
his influence, 464, 3645. The emperor re- 
fuses to seo Reyanna, who concert# mea- 
sures ngainst Tiberiun'’s life, 364, 4. His 
designs discovered “y Antonia, 366. Cire 
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camvented by Tiberius, arrested by 
Macro, and put to death, 368-370. Fall 
of his tamily, kfnamen, and fnends with 
him, 670 Prosemption of hix cluldren 
and fnends, 372 9 Apicata, his divorced 
wife, disclosca to Tibenus the circum- 
stances of the poisoning of Di usus, 575. 
Maseacre of his proecribed fnends, 383 
Seleucia, the Parthian court establ shed at, 
un. 3 Reduced by Tra,an, vit. 16d, 164 
Belencu& a scion of the Sinan dynasty 
marrie@ to Berenice, queen of Lgy pt, 1.4 
375 Strangied by his wife, 375 

Benate, the jndicia restored to the, by Sulla, 
2% 17) «©6©Consti@utional functions of the 
senate under the republic, is. 9. Under 
Augustus, 10 Method of transacting 
businese in the senate, 1} Distinctiun 
of the scnators,13 Claims of the racuate 
to elect the emperor., 14 ‘Tiberius in 
the senate, v. 140. All the func tious of 
empire lefc by tacit unders‘anding in the 
hands of Taberius, 140. Powers of the 
senate in clection, legislation and crim- 
nal jurisdiction 230,239 The empermrs 
contrul over the senate through the 
povers of the cen-orship, 246. Putiion 
of a panper senator re,ectad by Tile iu. 
246 tli. coutrol over the senate by thy 
law of majyextas 247 His show of de- 
ference tw the senate, 206 His will an- 
nulled by the «enate, vi Tuo Its olrs- 
quiousness to the emyrrar Cais 444 
Its deliberations on the dcath of C dn, 
99 Yields t> the claums of (lau ine, 
and accepts him as emperor, 1000 Cian- 
dius rnautains the dignity of the enter 
217,018 Vacancies suppliad from we althy 
provincial famihes, and especialls fie m 
the Ganhsh nobles, 119 Antherity of 
the senate In matters of national v-ape 
8) Vows and sacrihces decreed tev at 
fur all hinds of atrocities in the wan ot 
Nerv, dil. Its base adulation, 70 
The senate the idol of Lucan in his 
Pharasaha, 46& Neros pro~«riptins, 
vu ® Its nambers redaced under the 
tyranny of the Clandian Cassar, # lt. 
estimation lowered in the eyes of the 
Citizens, 10. Decrees Nero ao pablic 
enem\, anil sanctions the election of 
(ialba, 51-33 Accepts the aluption ot 
Pi® by Galba with sativfaction, o2 
Suspected by Otho's soldiers of treachery, 
‘). Accepts Vitellius as emperor, 103 
Revisert by Vespasian, 269 Domitian s 
proccription of the best and noblest of 
the senatora, 406. Truans mveaanres 
for nwuutaining the dignit, of the order, 
shi 60. Courted by Hadrian, 197 Re- 
view of ites position during the Flavian 
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show of importance to it at this time, 
#00. Inferior magistraten only elected 
by it. 8600, Govern of the provinces 
by senators, 302, Their ustges and ier 
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ditions maintained by their prile, 314, 
Their triumphs over the freedmen, 305, 
Their favours bestowed upon the cm- 
perors, who provide them with congucsts 
and plunder, de Deference of M Aure- 
linus to the sx nate, 328 

Seneca, Mo Annans the rhetoncian, his 
*puasona’ and ‘Controversiz,’ vy 92. 
His sons, vi 353 

fStnecn L Annus, @he philosopher, con- 
demned by Cains but -aved by a fnend, 
¥1 75 =~ Banished hy (laudins, 145 Re. 
eulled from exile, and appointed tutor ta 
Nero, ts3 | Houours Claudius 1n hie hfe- 
time az a deity 203 His ‘ Con-vlatio 
#1 Poly bium, 293 His satire on the 
di thcation of Claudius, 205. His extra- 
vagant flattery of Nero, 209 One of the 
minehate causes of an msurrection in 
Britain, 252 Principles of education 
adoptel by him tor Nero, 268 Com- 
poss the runercal oration of Claudius, 
27> Opposes Agmppina, 27) Has in- 
finecnce vier Neav, 201 Grounds for 
Muputzug the murder of Britannicus to 
lus wivic, 25s. Stmves to make Nero 
popmtiar woth the senate, 249 Drsliked 
by Lacitus, 244 Heand Burrhuy authors 
ot the *‘Quinguennium Neronis,’ 297, 
Accused of counselling Nero te murier 
his mother, $19. His cunduct wm Agrip- 
Pina’s death V16-319 His philosophy 
alieuwo from Roman sentuments, iJ. 
Dewh of hw colleague Burrhus, 3 rt, 
Attempts to withdraw from pubhe hte, 
ost His wealth ond. Lempts Nero, 
eit Charge of conspiracy agamst IL 
rebutted 3420 Apuin arti mpts to with- 
dra’ into privy, 2-4 Fol Sad to 
hase been cunnected with Piso s cun- 
spun icv,and put to death in consequence, 
wbd, bo) Mannrof be death 369%. His 
poude J and moral teaching, for, 479 
Agreement between lus writings and 
thane of St Pani, 459 Incon-~i-tency 
between his teaching and his conduct, 
4% Compared wd contrasted with 
Quintihan, vin v4. 

Sena. hunted to death, vii 406 

Senones, the defenteal at the battle of the 
Varlimenian Lake, 1. 19. Their pei- 
ron wd appearnnee, 237 = Refuse obedience 
to Rome, 429 Two legions left by 
C ysar in their country, 430. 

Sentinum, battle af, i 195 

Sentius, Cneeus, chosen proconsnl of Syria, 
+ 99 Compels Pro to quit Syma tor 
Rome, 203 

Sept cius Clarua, preetorian prefect, dis- 

iby Hadrian, vui 211. 

Septinuu., murders his old comrade Pom- 
peine, ri 302, 30d. 

Sequani, a Galhe tribe, their territerv, i. 
Y21, Complain to Rome of the tyranny 
of the -Edui, 242. Invite the Sue. to 
thot assistance, throw off the yoke of the 
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ZEdui, and a seme the leadesship of the 
Galhc tribes, 213 Oppressed by the 
Suevi, 247. Induced to allow the Hel- 
vetli to pass through their territory, 235. 
Their condition aftex¢Cresar s first cam- 
paign in Gan), 280 Estabhshment of 
Roman influence over them,280 Defeat 
st Lingones under Juhus Sabinus, vii. 
td. 

Serapis, worship of, af Alexandna,vn 151. 

Berenns, his punishment for seditious in- 
trigues, \ 324 

Sertomus, history of, 1 25 Insurrection 
of the Spanish provinces under him 25 
His defeat and tight, 26 Succeed<ina 
new revolt against Rome 26 Rejects 
the proffered alliance of Mithmiates, 27 
His contest with Cn Pompeins, 27. Hie 
influence over the Jbenans, 28) His 
milk-w hite hind, 28 His death, 29 

Eery.eu-, a fnend of Germanicus tikes 
part in the prosecution of Cn Piso, \ 
212 

Serv re walls of Rome, 1 2 Described, 
Vv 

Serxiha mother of M Junius Brutus, her 
character 1 331 Her beld coun~<l to 
the hberators, 11 219, 121 

Servilia daughter of Soranus, charges 
brought against her, vi J9} Sentenced 
to deith of 

Sersiahus Isauricns, Ins nneneces<ful at- 
tempts to reduce the Crician pirates, 1 
3b)0=6O An unsncceasfal candidate for the 
Office of Pontifex Maximus 108 = Elected 
consul with Cresar,u 235 His vigilance, 
325 Proposed for Dolabellas succcssor 
nSjTIa wm lbf Move~ a thanksgiving 
for the victory of Mutina,}74 9 Deconies 
consul a secoml time, 240 Retuses tc 
join Antonius, 241 

Sersin<, mound of, in Rome, i 2 

ey: L , appointed consul by Augustus, 
1 423, 

Sestius, P , Cilicia placed under his con- 
tral, u 127, 

Severianus, prefect of Cappajluca, slam 
with the loas of a legion, vii 320 

Scverus, A Cercina. See Crecina 

Severus, Cassius offends Angustus by his 
heentious writings, v 256 

Severus, Catilins, appointed prefect of 
Syria, vin 191, 

Sevei us, Julius, his tactics against the 
Jews in Palestine, vill. 176 

Sextiha, mother of Vitellius, her noble 
character, vii 107 Dner soon after te 
is declared imperator, 107 Improbable 
atortes about her death, 108 

Sextilis, the month, its name changed to 
Augustus, 11, 460; 14 255 

Fhammai, hs prediction respecting Herod 
the Great, 11. 378 

Sibylla Cumana, alleged oracie of, for- 


Hert rag an armed intervention in Egypt, j 
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Siby lline books, officers charged with the 
custody of the, 1n. 457, Purged and the 
spurious books burnt by Augustus, 459 

Sicirn, or secret assassins, of the Zealots, 
in Jernaalem, vii 198 

Sicily, importance of, to Rome, i. 19. 
Government of entrusted to M Porcins 
Cato, i. 127) = =Wheo surrenders it to the 
Cresareans without a blow, 165, 166. 
Seized by Sextus Pompeius, in 220 
Population of, at the commencfinent of 
the Roman empire, iv. 421 Gaited by 
Hadrian, vii 218 

Sigambn, a Geiman tribe, utterly extin- 
gushed, 11 246 c 

Sulanns Appine, his noble family and con- 
nections, 11 45) Incurs the hatred of 
Messalina and 15 prt to death, 45. 

Suanus D Jumus, elected con-ul, i 130 
Defeated by the honles of the Cimbri 
and ‘Leutones, 208 

Silanus, Decunus, paramour of the younger 
Julia, v 3RU role. 

Silanus, Lucius, son of Appius Sdanns, 
betrothed to Octavia, dai ghtr of the 
emperor Claudius, v1 178 Tasgraced 
bs a consracy formed by Agmp} ina, 
199) Commits euncide, 182 

Silanuns MoJunius, proconsul of Aria, 
keeps Vonones hing of Parthia, in cus- 
tois,s 175 Removed from his procon- 
aulshup by Filarmus, 157 9 Found guilty 
of «vtertion, and banished Yo2 His 
danghter marnmed to Cains Casur, 35, 
Put to death by Carus, vi 32 

Sulanus, M Junius, meknamed * the golden 
shecp” by Calgula, v1 27% = Poroned 
by Aprippina ~ command, 278 

Silanes, |, proscribed by Nero, 11 376. 
slain at Banum, i967 

Silins, C, restrains Ins division on the 
Rhine from open mutiny,S 144 Makes 
a demonstration aginst the Chata 165 
Crushe- a revolt in Gaul, $07. Charged 
with treason, he comings suicide, 320 
His image disgraced gy Tiberius, v1 
Wh 


Sthus, C , alvocater the reinforcement of 
the Lex (incis, vt) 109) His intmgue 
ani marriage with Measatina, 164 lob, 
1720 His fau and that of his aecom- 
phlices, 174 

Sihus Italic us, consul at the nayrpatign of 
Galba, vil 93 0 His eharacter and writ- 
Ings compare] with those of Lucan, vii. 
72. Caus* of his auicide, 110 

Silas, P, his adventures, 11 350 In the 
service of Bocchus, king of Mauretania, 
331) Advances upon Cirta, the ¢naprital 
of Numidia, 344 Route anid slays Sa- 
burs, 309. Captures Afranins and Faas 
tia Sulla, 365 i 

Silius, }., succeeds to the consulship, fi. 
4%. Defeats the Commani Vennones, 
Noricanasa, and Pannonians,iv 221. Hauds 
over his counmmfSd to Drusus, 221. 
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ilk, coxt of, in Rome, if. 377. 

Si}phium, the gura, annnal tribute of, from 
the Cy renaica, iv, 145. 

filures, a people of South Wales, attacked 
by Ostorius &capula, vi 236,241 Over. 
thrown, 242, ef seg. Defeat the Romans, 
246, 

Silver, uses of, among the Greeks and 
Romans, 1y. 396. 


Fumilisgprestorian prefect under Hadnan, 
vil i. 
simon, s0n of Gaiora, heals a revolt ne 


Jernsalem, +n 20) Defeats C estins at the 
gates, 200 clnef of the zealots, 202 
His position M the defetce of the uty, 
during the great sieve, 224 ‘Takes refuge 
underground, 245,247 Has fate, 243. 

Kinjar, great devert of, it, 18. 

ainope, in the timc of Augustus vy 13 

Sirnuum, Roman post of, attached In the 
Pannomans, iv $19 

Bicenna, son of Gabimus, his meapacity 
InSvma 1.377 

Slaves and Slavers in Rome 1 419 Casars 
attempts to counteract the mereas of 
Blavers, f2 Ok tasinss treatment 
of slaves taken with arms ans thur 
Tands in 274,19 267 Taxeson the sale 
and eufranchi-~ement of slaves 45 Re 


| 


| 
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sth tions of Augu-tas on manunmiason, | 


410 Latenston of the franchise by ma- 
mumission, $89 Effects of miauuni-- 
hon on the craic franchise gs obs 
Results fowing from the rmsutunon of 
slavery, viir 352-350. 

Smyrna, the honour of making Tiberius 
Its tutelar deity granted to, \ wf 

Bohenus, hing of Iturea, supports Vexpa- 
shan vin Plt 

Sollurn or personal servants of kings of 
(saul 1 313 

boli, the name of, changed to Ponipei- 
opoli i. 3p 

Soothsayers expelled from Italy by Trbe- 
rits, + Ye) 

bophists in Ath€ns in the time of Hadrian, 
ving 22% Character of their teaching 
2240 Celebrated sophiste, 220, ef sey 

Soranus, Rarea, charged with treanon to 
Nero, Vi S80, 887 390, 342 
ter Servilia included in the prorecutiun, 
of? Both acntenced to death, 3M. 
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BoRrones, assists Camar in ruforming the | 


uuendar, ii. 406 
Sosiue, (, prefect of Syria. an officer of 
Antonius, his military esplous uf 2s 
Levomes consul, and pronounces a vche- 
Mctnt invective against Octavius, 307 
Abandons Rome, and repairs to Anto- 
nina, 309. Hin unsuccessful attack on 
Agrippa's galleys, 320. Taken prisoner 
at Actium, but pardoned, J29. Takes 
Jerusalem, 381. 

Sotiutes, a tribe of Aquitani, defeated by 

P. Crassns, 1, 313. 
Bpain, the frat province 
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Romans beyond their own seas, i 19. 
Insurrection of the Spanish provinces 
under Sertorius, 25 The government 
of Further Spam assumed by Caur, 
153 State of Me Roman provinces ir 
Spain at this per.od, 144. Ongin of the 
name &pain, 134 nofe. And of its 
Iberian inhabitants, 219. Metellus 
Nepos choxn fog the gov-rnment of 
Spain, 49 Spain more Rom inized than 
any other province 1 137, The Pom- 
peran becutenants in Spain, Varro, 4fru- 
nins, and Petreius, 170 Lxtortions of 
the Caesarean lieutenant Q Cassius Lon- 
Ginus, $27 Revival of the republican 
canee in Spain, 3e8 Continuation of 


ut gular warfare m Spain, 1.) 112. 
Mincral wealth of the province 113 
The spamsh cra, 114 note End avours 


of Statins Jaurns to quell the ho-tihties 
of the Ilerians,1i4 Augustus proceeds 
tot the the feldin peron, 114 Reduction 
of the n owntain tmbes and foundaticr 
Of militar, columes, 117) Prolonged 
resulence of Augustre in Spam Its. 
Henewed outbreaks and final s. biuga- 
tion of tha sj.wward, by Agnppa 119 
Pohtical orgauization of the ILemaa 
Provincee 121. Population of spain at 
the time of Augu-tu~ 421) Number of 
lL wmons stationed in Spar in the ture of 
‘Liberius, v 278. Latin nehts grantul 
to Spain by Vexpasian, vu 27! The 
provinee vieited by Hadrian, vin 212 

sparta favoured by Augustus for its loy- 
alty,2¥ 160. Its condition in bis time, 
Vv b. 

Spartacns revolt of the gladiators under, i. 
3% Jeefeated and slam 41, 

Spartianns his character as a biographer, 
vin 207 

Spu es, dc, from the East anment trade 
in, in the Mediterrancan iv Jd 

Sporaces phyliurch of Anthemusia, subm tg 
to Traian yi 12 

>purinna, Vestmune, holde Placentia for 
Otho agamet the Vitelhane vi 96. 
Spurinna as an example of the more 
refined and intelligent among the Roman 
nokdes, via. P16 

Stasanor, the Parthian chieftain u 

Statihus Corvinus, his abortive attempt 
agnainet the lite of Claudius, 11 50 rule 

Statiljus Taurns, commands the Cresarean 
Beet in the war against Sextus Pompeius, 
ni. 263, Appointed proconsul of Afnca, 
274 Gains a victory over thecavalry of 
Antomus at Actium, J18 Appointed 
prefect of Rome,iv. 22, 07 Legatus of 
Aagustus in Spain, 114. [ndeavours to 
quell the hostilities of the Pberjans, 114. 

Statthus Taurus, LaNAR ters ‘ Ae Africa, 
charged by Agrippina wi practice 
of magic, vi. 193. Commits siiecide, 


> 
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193 
acquired by the ; Statius, patronized by Domitian, vii, 394. 
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Flies works examined and compared with 
Ovid, vin. 77, 81. 

Statius Priscus, prefect in Britain, refuses 
the offer of theimperial purple, vini 323 
Replaced by Calpun@us Agricola, 224. 
In Cappadocia, 326. Takes Artaxata, 
326 


fiephanns, freeiman of Clemens, slays 
Domitian, vn 413 « 

Btoics, fatal influence of their philosophy 
upon the principles of faith and morals, 
hi. «9. Account of the principles of 
the Stores, vi. 413. The attitude of op- 
positinn to government first assumed by 
the Stoics under the empire 413 = Prin- 
ciples on w hich Stoicism 1s to he ynd;:red, 
415. Stoicizm attractive tu the noblest 
characters 1n Rome, 416 The charge 
against it of contumaciousness and e- 
ditiousness not well grounded, 417 
Polhitacal mnocence of 1ts professors, 418 
The Stoics ‘envelope’ as it were, in the 
atmosphere of Chrnsnanity,’ 440 Aulus 
Persans a teacher of Stoicism, 469 The 
Stoics banished from Rome, \n 281 
Character of the Stoics in the time of 
Trajan, vin 106 Saicide nota principle 
of the Stoics, 107 

Stonchenge not mentioned by Roman 
writers, VL 210 note 

Strabo, his account of the Gauls, 1 218 
Accompanies Petroniusto Syene, iv 159 

Streets of Rome, in the time of Augustus, 
v 62 Trades exercised m them 64 
Crowds of loungers and gazers,63 In- 
terraptions to traffic, 64 Pancity of 
streets in Rome 65 

Strect-gamesr, festival of the, combined 
with the worship of Augustus, iv 73 

Buburra, the, at Rome, character of its 
population, v 37. 

Sunevi their menacing attitude on the nght 
bankof the Rhine,1 240 Invited by the 
Sequani to pasa into Gaul, 243) Oppress 
them and the Adm, 246, 247, 266 
Defeated by Ceesmr and expelled from 
Ganl 272-275 Drive the Menaph from 
their territomes, 3#2 Cro-~s the Rhine 
into Ganl, 393 Testameny of the Un- 
petes to their valeur, J94 Their en- 
croachmente on the territory of the 
Ubu, 395. Pursued by Ceesar to the 
Hercynian forests, 434 

Sucssiones, a Belgic tmbe, head a confede- 
racy of tribes against the Roman inva- 
ders, i. 281. Hednced by Ceerar, 285, fi 
a0 

Snetonius Len, father of the historian, 
serves under Otho, +11 97 note. 

Suetonius, C., Tranquitins, his ‘ Lives of 
the Cresars’ characterized, viii 93, 100 
=) Ply the place of history, 91 TMeasnns 
for their preservation, 94. Disgraced 
by Hadrian for his disrespect to the cm- 
prera, 211 

Gaetonius Paullinus, the first Roman who 
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crosscd the Atias, vi 113. Ronts the 
Bnitons in Anglesey, .250. Defcats the 
Iceni is recalled, 234-259 

Suetonius, commands partof Ctho's army, 
vii 93 At the battle of Bednacum, 98. 

Suicide, prevalence of, at Rome in the time 
of Trajan, vin 107 Among women, 
131 Not the result of speculative 
opinions, nor practised as an escape 
from tyranny, 108, 112 

Suthus, a delator, employed by Méssalina 

¢ to accuse Valenus Amaticna® vi 145. 
His snecers as an informer,157 Defends 
the practice of fees to delatora, 159 

Sulla Cornehus, the first to decree a prv- 
scription by law,1 lonofe Olwearchical 
reaction under hia, 16 = Effecta of hn 
retirement on the provincials, 24. His 
Victories 1n Macedonia and Ama Minor, 
3! His maseacres and proscnption, 4> 
He legislation in the inierest of the oli- 
ganhy, 49 His death, 51) Fixes the 
number of the senate at six hundred, 5.3. 
Divines the character of Cn Pompeine, 
and distrustshim, 60 RequiresC Julius 
Cexar to divorce his wife Cornelia, 87 
Warns his partizans against Cywzsar, 87. 
His resignation of the dictatorship in 
67> and death leave the oligarchy with- 
out any acknowledged leader, 5. His 
system of government a political ana- 
chronism, iy) 3% 


| Solia, Faustns eon of the dictator, his 


wealth, 2 105 Retreats before Crsar, 
nm 144 #At Patre with the defeated 
Pompeians, $14 His death, 365, 3n6 

Sulla Fanstus Cornelius, hushand of An- 
tonia and xon in-law of Claudius, chosen 
consul, v 3oi Put to death by Nero, 
31 294, 335. 

Sulprans Rufus, Servins, the juri-t, an 
tTunsuccessful candidate for the eonsn)-hp, 
1 130 =Provweentes Murena for bnlurys, 
130 =Elected consul, i1 87 = Abets the 
presumption of Juba, kifg of Numidia, 
218 Sent asa commissi€ner to negotiate 
with Antonius, 11 156 Has death on 
tn» jonrney, 159. His vast legal know- 
ledige and works, iv 93 

Sumptuars laws, enactment of, during the 
consniship of Pompeius and Crasans, 1 
379 Cresar’s sumptuary laws, ii 391. 

Superstitions, onental, introdncea Chto 
Rome, iii 23) Prescribed, but conednue 
to reappear, 25 Revived at the death of 
M Aurelius, viii 60 

Supper, a Roman, described, v 82, Coarze- 
ness of the luxury of the Roman table, 
84. The ordering of a Roman supper, 
81 Custom ef recitation at anppe, 87. 

Sura, Licinins, vii. 372. Conupiroe against 
Trajan, vill 60 q¢ 

Sura, Palfurius, struck off the roll of the 
senate, but restored, vii 387. 

Surenas, the P ian general, the vord 
probably a title, nut a personal name, 
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description of, ii 3 nole, 17 nole His 
position in thg state, 17 Besieges 
Carrle , his stratagem to cngage Crassus 
in conference, 23. Seizes the proconsul 
and his staff, 24 Sends the head and 
hand of (Crassus to Orodes, 24. His mock 
triumph, 25. 

Surveys of the empire, iv 404 

By ene, of Romans at, iri. 353, 


, Larcondimotus lI p 


Syllreus, minister of the Nabathwan king , 


Obod 
GallusSnto Arabia, 1\. 153 Charged 
with treachery, 153, luo, 

Simeon, bishop of Jerusalem, martyrdom 
of, v1h1. 150 ac. 

S) nnada, condition of, in the time of 
Augustus, v 13 

Syracuse, Roman colony planted by Au- 
gustus in, iv 1459. 

8)na, government of, coveted hy the con- 
suls, 2 22) The kingdom reduced to a 
Roman province by Pompeius, 156, 15 
169 The proconsulate awigneld by P 
Clodins to Gabimuus, 1 $24 Who ms 
succeeded by Crassus, 377 Extent of 
the province of Symn at this penod 1 
6 Power of Cassins in the province, 1 
219 Exactionsof Antonius, 235 O-gan- 
ization of the province by Augustus, 1 
Jo9 Lemons stationed in Syria in the 
ragn of Tibenus, + 277 The Syrian 
clemental worship attractiv eto the lower 
oriers of women in Rome, v1 424-427 
Laat of the proconsuls in Syria vii 19 
Character of its governors and of their 
government, 18-21 Annexation of Judea 
to the province of Syma, 22 The com- 
mand in Syria assumed by the emperor 
Verna, vii g240 Reverves auctained by 
him, followed by splendal victories, 322, 


FPABCLARITM of Rome, i 1% nofe. 

Tacfarinasthe African «an ior, sketch 
of his career, @ 1840 Defeated by Furius 
Camillus, 184, Renews his incursions 
into the borders of the Afnean province, 
303 Defeated and commits suicide, 324 

Tacitus, hie review of the position of Oc- 
tay ins after the close of the civil wars, 
tiz, 388. His pictures of Teutonic free- 
d&n, v. 171-173. His ‘ Histones’ more 
to be relied on than his ‘ Annals,’ vit. 
ih. M the sources of Jewish 
history, 213. Patronized by Domitian, 


394. Com with Liv; and Lucan, 
viii 8&4. His rearons for fixing the limits 
of his considered, 86. His pre- 


or mapetelha in favour of Trajan, 87. Cer- 
characteristics 


n of his unfairness to 
the earlier Cesars, 89 His satirical 
His writin 


tation of his own times, 90. 

cal rather than 

historical, fe, 93. manliness, 128. 
Comparison between tad Juvenal, 


~ 
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128. {nerease o. bitterness with his 
yenia, 129 

Taran, the Gallic Jupiter, 1. 231. IJden- 
tified with Jove the Thunderer, 1v 138. 

Tarcondimotus I ,ea Ciluian chief, joins 
the Porrpeians in the civil war, u 239. 
Slain at Actium, iv 166 Holds the 
Cilician and Synan gates, 166 

on the throne of 

Cilicia by Augustu®, 1. 166 


conducts the expedition of Llius ' Tarentum, treaty of, between Octavius 


and Antonuur, 1ii 262 

Tanchea, stormed by V 
His atrocity there, 211 

Tarsus, uty of, subdued by Casmus, in 219. 

Tarraco, temple of Augustus at, restored 
by Hadnan, vin 212 

Tarusates, an Aquitanian tribe, defeated 
by P Crassus,1 313 

Teeiue, massacred by the Carnutes, 1. 

Taunni, ther dwelling-place, iv. 141. 
Foundation of Augusta of the Taunni 
(Tunn), 143 

Taurini, war of Octavius with the. 301, 

Taxation, jealonzy of, of the Romans, v1. 
76 ~©C agus alienatex the populace by his 
new and increased taxation, 77. Neros 
proposal to abolish the whole system of 
indirect tavation, 31 30] 

Tectuosage. a Belgic tiuibe, defeated by the 
Romans, 1 212 Their incursions into 
the south of Gaul, 235 

Telephus, the slave, his attempt on the 
life of Augustus, iy 328 

Temples, effect of the plunder of, upon the 
arunvlauon of money, in. 395 The 
temples the banks of the ancient world, 
é07 ~=Restoration of the temples by Au- 
gustus i. 72,70. The temple architec- 
ture of Rome, 1.46 The Roman prin- 
ciple of decorating not the extenor of 
their temple. but the intenor of their 
dwelhngs vin 2120. 

Ten hthen a German tnbe, invade Bel 
sum, 1 o%2 Subdued by Drusus, tv. 
AL 

Tentyra and Ombi, the bloods quarrel of, 
vith 258 

Terentia, wife of Cicero, her high epirit, 2. 
3, 

Terentia or Terentilla, wife of Merecenas, 
her character. iv 2135 Her power over 
her husband, 215. Her amour with Au- 
gustus, 216 

Terminus, the god, worelup of, iv 76, 
Svctem of augural hmuitation and the 
conaecration of boundaries, 16. 

Teutates, Mercurius worshipped by the 
Galhe tribes under the name of, 1. 231. 
Adniitted to the citizenship of the Roman 
Oly mpue, iv 138. 

Teutoberg, forest of, iv. 346. 

Tentones, the, origin and greet migration 
of, 1 203-206. da defeat the Romana, 
overrun Gaul, are annihilated at 


» Vil. 211. 
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Aqure Sextue, 206-211. ‘Their enmity 
to the Celtic tribes, 236 Incureions of 
some of the tribesinto Ganl, 240 Snper- 
*ttitious veneration paid by the ancient 
Germans to women, #73 Driven out of 
Gaul by Crsar, 274. Invason of Bei- 
gium by German trbes, 392. The Ebu- 
rones plundered by a body of Germans, 
433 Who attack the Roman station at 
Aduatuca, but defeated, 434, 435 
Chastasei by Marcus Vinicius, iv 124. 
Cross the lower Rhine and defeat Lollius, 
217 See also Germany 

Thames, the river, furded by Cresar,i 416, 

Thapsus, occupied by Virnhns 1 306 
Invexted by Cresar. 356. Scipio defeated 
by Ceesar at the battle of, 358 Sum 
exentet by Cesar from the citizens, 

Pde 

Thasos, the remnant of the republicans at, 
m1 234. 

Theatre of Augustus,v 66. 

— of Balbus, v. 66 

— of Pompeius opening of the, 1 368 

Its extent, v 59, ob 

— of Marcellus,iv 191 Its extent, v 59 

Theatneal exhibitions of the Romans v 
6&8 Pantomime, 68 Spectacles, 69 
Tiberius’s control over the players 285 
Exict of Domitian against the mimez, 


vu. 365. 

Theodotus, the rhetorician, preceptor to 
Peolemrens XII, u 301 Takes Pom- 
peina’s head to Caxsar, 312 

atest the soothsayer, and Octavius, 
mm 4} 

Thermus, the tribune, stops the month of 
Nepos, i 141. Abandons his post at 
Iguvium, 1 142 Retreats to Apuha, 
148. Joins Sextus Pompeius, but finally 
abandons him, in 270 

Thermez in Rome. See Baths. 

Theudas, a false Chnst, or brigand, in 
Judea, vn 19% 

age a false Christ, im Judea, vii. 
193. 

Thoranins, his proscription and murder, 
111. 202. 

Thrace, progress of the Roman arms in, 
in the time of Augustua,iv 146 Revolt 
in, extinguixhed by L Piso, 252 Go- 
verned by native kings, v 278,417 Quar- 
rel in the royal family, and occupation 
of part of the country by a Roman 
Officer, 417. Deprived of the autonomy 
of the remainder by Vespasian, +11 272 

Thrasea, Peetns, charges brought against 
him, vi 386, 387. His character, 487 
Frivolons nature of the charges, 387. 
Consuite with his friends the course he 
should adopt, 390. Proceedings against 
him in the senate, 391. His death, 39: 

Thrasyilns, the astrologer, his in the 
household of Tiberius at K iv. 306, 

Thurii besieged by Sextus Pompedus, fii, 
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Thuenelda, wife of Armimius, iv 44 
Delivered by her father as & 
hostage to the Romans, and sent to Ra- 
venna, v. 157. Led in triumph by Ger- 
manicus, 175 

se oral siege of, by the Cecsarenne, if. 

> 


Tibenas, senrrenders to Vespasian, vu 211. 
Establishment of the Jewish rachools at, 
vin 137,172 Preservation of jhe .iew- 
ish nationality by the teac of the 
Jewish doctors at, 172. 

Tiberius Nero, his birth and parentage, 
iu 285, iv 183 Q r, i 419, iv. 
187 =Accuses Murena dnd Cremio of con- 
spiracy, fui 454 Annexes Afiesin to 
ymeum, iv. 145 Compels the Pn- 
thiansto restore the atandanis of Crascug, 
173 Huis campaign against the Vindell- 
qiang, 221 Consul, 222 His marriage 
with Vipeania, 233 Betrothed to Juha, 
but despatched before marnage to Pan- 
nonia 233. His character im earls life, 
233-236 His marriage with Julia, 246 
Crosses the Rhine and nilvances inte 
Germant, 204-256 Receies the tribu- 
nitian power for five years, 273) Retires 
dissatisfied to Rhodes, 274, 275 Lffects 
of his retirement 28S] Interview with 
Cains Cie-ar 282 Recalled to Rome, 
and adopte i into the Jnhan family 26t- 
289 Extibited pnefore the Romans as 
the partner of Angustnua, 290 His 
gloomy prospect= at Khodes, 308 Ad- 
dicts himself to astrology 304 On hig 
return from Rhodes ab-tains from all 

ublic affairs, 3% = Introduces hi- con 

Irnsus to the citizens in the forum, 306. 
Compocesan elegy on the death of Lucius 
Crezar, 396 His campnaigneain Germany, 
307 Hiiscampaign against Maroboduus, 
315-317. Fxbhibits games in honour of 
Drusus 322. ( ompletes the subjugation 
of the Pannomans, 327. The honours of 
atnumph granted to hinfl, 338. Goes ta 
the Rinne, 351) His biéodleas campaign 
in Germany, 35] Assured of succession 
to the cmmre 34% Completes the ln 
trom am resumes the command {in Tlyri- 
cam, 361 Summonai to the death-bed 
of Angustus, 362%. Realiness of the 
Romans to acquiesce in his succession to 
the empire, v. 130. His self st, 
131, 151 Aunouncement of the death 
of Augustus, 132 Possible competitors 
already designated by Augustus, 193. 
Rumoured assassination of Agrippa 
Postumus, 134 Tiberius succeods to the 
empire, 1346 Pronounces the funecreal 
oration over the vag Sigs Angustis, 138, 
His first adress to senate, 139. All 
the fnnctions of empire left by tacit 
standing in his hands, 140. <Abofishes 
the last political privileges of the people, 
141. Mutiny ofthe legions in Pannonia 
and on the Rhine 142 144. His jealousy 
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, of the popularity of Germanicus, 140, 162. 
Determines to ploy the discontented 
sokhern, lel, artifice in dealing with 
them, 152. His policy in the senate, 13J 
Death of his wife Julia, 154. 
tiurs at the slender results of the cam- 
papns in Germany 16). The Ruinans 
offended at his jealonsy, 162 Recalls 
his nephew Germanicns to Rome, 173 
And gens him on a mission to the Lact, 
V7 \ i conduct on the death of Ger- 
mmanichs, 2-206 

pubhe fechug, 20%. 
Piso with a ech, 210. Matigrates the 
sentences of Bhe senate on Piso, 217 
‘Tibarus free from all suepicion in regard 
to the death of Germanicns, 215 In- 
trignes of Labo Drnsus, 219 =His fear of 
the senate, and con-eqnent policy, 155, 
231 Hirapprehcnesiuons reheved by the 
Veaths of Germanicns and Pre, 222 
Secretly mfinenced by Liviaand seyanus, 
Ted, 223-225 30 Logical character of 
tus policy, 228. Has not a select counci, 
but oriynnates his own measures 257 
Teyects the petition of a panpe: = nator, 
Zi) Hh conduct with regard to hitel-, 
256 Iniustie he has dune his awn 
teputanon, 2ed Fneourages criminal 
informers, 265, 271,245 Contemporary 
open favorable to him, 27>, 225 
Has military, civil, and: proviner il gou- 
serument, 278 2a Tminorality acres 
toham 202 0 His sample Iuslets soe aia. 
regard of money 299-290 Hi anew of 
deference to the senate 280 Hiss etects 
of tiumper amd demeanour 24 Com- 
parwon letweun Aupgustas aod Tiberias 
299 iis jealousy not alarmed by the 
interior aryan and talanta of Se Janus, 
3) Scion~ of the mnperial family, 4), 
zAsocrites himeelf wath his son lriusnus 
in the consuisinp, 801° Renewed dis 
turbancess in Africa and in Geaul, s43 1d 
The tnbungsin power confirrat upon 
Thusus in cu@nnetion with the enperor, 
009, Jha couhdence am Ss januer, 213. 
is son Drusas poronud by ~ yanns, old, 
His demeanour on the death of Druste, 
314 His pretended offer to restere the 
republic, #to. Jealous, of the family of 
Germanicus, 318, Deterioration ot hin 
JOincipate from A Pp. 23 319. Has motives 
for cheching the delaturs, a2, Keyvcts 
the suit of Sejanus for Lavilla, 27 
Quarrela with Agnppina, 330) Fleven 
cities of Ama contend for the honour of 
making Tiberius their tutelar dere), ‘38, 
334. Meditates retiring from the city, 
335. Hils motives for quitting Rame, 
335. Doea not abandon public affairs in 
his retirement, 40, Retires to Capree, 
44 His life there, 349%. Further dete- 
rioration of bia government,350 Dvath 
of his mother, 353 .(¢ eee te the 
senate of AgrippinaShun! son Nerv, 


Hi 
His mur- 
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Checks the flow of 
Opeun the trial of | 
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336. Banishes Agrippina and her sons, 
357. Prosecutes the frierds of Livia, 
$59 His cruelty to Aginins Galins, 360. 
His procrastination and irresolution, 
3é1 Hig measuses for the destruction of 
Se,anus, 066, 370 Refuses the ttle of 
Pater Patna, 37], His intense anwiety, 
37) ‘Lakes vengeance for the murder of 


Drusus, 375, 3&5 ults Capreze and ap- 
proaches Rome 5 Bat returns to 
Capree, 376 Licentionsnesr ascribed to 


him, 377 ~=Cruelty to Agnppma and hr: 
son Dbrusus, 340-383 His despair and 
apparent insanity, 385 Reflection on 
his general policy, 389 Question of the 
sucie s10n to the empire, 392 Appoints 
Cains and Tiberius Gemellinus ns private 
heir., but leaves the succession undeter- 
minced j%6 400 His end visibly ap- 
preaching, 398 Power of the crafty 
Macro, 244 Anecdote told of Tibenus 
by Jo~w plus, 4), 401 Flies last dava 
and death, #22 405 His character, 405 
Judgment of the Remans on his charac- 
ter, 490 = Bancful infinence of his latter 
3tars on societs and lteratnre a reign 
of terror 408 409 General state ot 
3X wt and security of the pros inces under 
ham 411-122 hxpressious of indigna- 
ion of the people on his death, .1 !2 
His will annulled bv the senate 13}. 
This Glneques conducted by Caruc 35. 
Amount o* treasure accumulated bj) lam 
auring hie reign, 16 


Titkmus Alex inder procurator of Judea, 


a renegide from Judarm vu 143 Pr- 
fect of Jyeyvpt and jums the party of 
Vespasian 212 


Tiburtus Gramellus, grandson of the em- 


peror ‘Tiberias v3 Appoimted co- 
heir of the emperors private fortune, 
o% Dut to death by the emjpcror Caius, 
vi 24. 


Tibulius Albins, confi-cation of his patri- 


moeur,ia 2.9%, vo lft His poetry, 123 


Tlaanam nahtars disturbance at v1 108 
‘Linilnus preteonan prefect and mini-ter 


of Nero, shares in his excesses V1 33-3, 
His fatal influence over the cmiperor 355. 
Hig victums, Rubellins Pl incus and Cor- 
nelatss Sulla, 33) Presides at the ex- 
arpination of Octavia 339 His intamons 


— = wan 


, 


Lerranius TO O18 JEWMAUS), 8D> Tew 
demanded by the populaee after Nero s 
death, escapes thruugh the intercesuon 
of Vinius wn 63, 64 


Tigurim, a Helvetian tribe, defeated by 


Cwaar, 1 20° 


Tinnius Rufus, baffied ky the Jews in 


Palestine, Vil 176. 


Tindates, seizes the throne of Parthia, 11. 


a. 


, Trrida cs, son of Phraates, chosen king of 
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Armenia, but aebeoanenuly, dethroned, ane Trajan column 82. His triumph 
v 416, vii. 23. Does homage to Nero, ta, 32,34. His second 


26, 

Tiro, M. Tullius, his life of Cicero, iil. 207. 
Cicero's favourite slav>, iv 386. 

Titianus, brother of Otho, named coneul, 
vii 89° Placed in command of the army 
at the battle of Bedriacum, 98. Par- 
doned by Vitellius, }06 

Titius, an Antonine officer, puts Sextus 
Pompequs to death, ili 270. Deserts 
from Antonius to Octavius, and divulges 
Antonine’s will, 311. Gains a victory 
over Antonius’s ‘cavalry, 319. 

Titus, Flavius Sahinus Vespasianus, 
charged by his father with the conduct 
of affairs in Judea, vii 117 Consul with 
his father, 145. Enamoured of Berenice, 
sister of Agrippa, 210, 292 Conducts 
an army against Jerusalem, vik 326. 
His operations agamst the outer wall, 
327 Draws a hne of circumvallation 
round the city, 329. Captures the 
fortress Antonia, 33%. 
the temple, 338 Conclusion of the 
Jewish war, 344. Titus returns to 
Rome and triumphs with Ins father, 345. 
Erection of the arch of Titus, vu. 282. 
And of bis baths, 262, 283. Contends in 
a sham fight with Crecina, 281. Assnmes 
the empire on the death of his fathcr, 
291. His early life and character, 2/1, 
293. Favour with winch he was re- 

by the Romans, 295. Declares 
lus brother Domitian the partner of his 
empire, 296. He combines the suffrages 
both of the nobles and cf the people, 
297. Disasters of his reign, 299. Dedi- 
cates the Colossenm, 3) His illness 
and death. 301. View of bis character 
taken by Christians and Jews, 302 

Togodumnus, son of Cunobelinns, worsted | 
by Aulus Plantius, vi. 228 Slain, 229 

Tigranes, king of Armenia, defeated by 
ee es i. 154. 

Tigranes, placed by ead on the throne 
of Armenia, vii 2 
Tolcra, Roman lee at.! 19,214. The 

city sacked by Ceepio, 213 

Pome ly We ea ne roads approsch- 
ing Rome, v. 20 

i irtea = binations, Trajan's jcalonsy of, 

le e 

ae ay father of the oe. 8 a Spaniard 
So sonal of perigee vili, 17 . 

cone. procon > 

Frajan, M. Ulpius, bis origin and early 
career, vili. 16, 17. His moderation in 
com 18. His bridge across the 
Rhine at Mainz,20. Commences a rami- 


Adopted by Nerva, 12. His demeanour 
on entering Rome, 22. Magnanimit 
his wife sister, 24. Receives “1 


campaign, 26, 79,31. Records of it on 


over the Danube, 37. 
and makes Dacia a province, so4a. 
Trajan’s forum and column, 44, 47, 49. 
His architectural works in the city, and 
in the provinces, 50, 53. His provincial 
administration, 53. His economical 
measures and charntable institutirns, 55, 
€8& Hus measnrea for the efit 
r. of Italy and for maintaining the dignity 
of the senate, 58-60. Pledges himseif 
n ver to take ‘the life . senator, 61. 
His jealousy of gilda, 81. Splendour 
and economy combined in his adminis- 
tration, 62 His legislation, 63. His 
personal quahties, figure, and counten- 
ance, 64, 67. His correspondence with 
Pliny about the Christians, 145, 148. 
Tradition of the church of his condem- 


and personal habi 
tion to $5. Hisston 
caponi on Dane oe 


nation of Ignatius, 149. His presence 
demanded in the East, 152 Declares 


Armenia the vaseal of Rome, 154. 
Reaches Antioch, 155. His escape during 
the great earthquake there, 156. His 
expedition into Armenia, 156. His cruel 
treatment of Parthamadris, 157-160. 
Annexes both Armenias to the empire, 
160 Crosses the Tigris and creates the 
new province of Assyria, 162. The title 
of Parthicne bestowed on him, 162, 163, 
Takes rg eer launches on the Per- 
sian gulf, and subdues the Parthians, 
162-165 Repulsed before Atra, 165. 
Hi~ sickness and death at Selinus, 169. 
Fortunate in the moment of his death, 
170 His apotheosis at Rome, 191, 
His eastern conqnests abandoned by 
Hainan, 191. Pliny’s panegyric on 
him, 308 

Tranatiberine qnarter of Rome, described, 


Tensei: rateof in the time of Angnstus, 
iv 399-402 Frequency of night tra- 
velling, v 19, 20, 

Treason, law of, or ‘ma . fil. 449, 

Trebeliius Maximus, prefecture in 
Bnitain, vii 321. 

Trevonius, C , scrves under Cesar in Gaul, 
i 278. His law conferring provinces on 
Pompeius and Crassus, 364. His law aes 
the prolongation of Cawar’ scomma 
Gaul, 364, 366. His violence, 366. Joins 
Cesar nnder the walls of fi. 178. 
Appointed to the command of the land 
forces for besieging Massilia, 175. His 
immense rampart on the land side of the 
city, 204. Made of Rome, ox 

d propretor of Further Spain, 378. 
Expelled from bis government by the, 
repnblican insurgents, 368. Joins the® 


conep against Cooanr’s life, 446. 
Obtains t vernment of Asin, ill. 76. 
Establishes ef there, 145. Seized 


and murdered by Dollabella, 168 
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Treves, colony of, founded by Clandius, vi. 


114. e 

Trevirl, a Belgic tribe, i. 233. Defeated 
by Labienus, 429. Twoof Cesar slegions 
stationed in their country, 436. Again 
defeated by Lablienus, ii. 70,71 Defeated 
by Nonius Gallus, iv. 123. In revolt 
against Rome, vil. 175. <And again 
defeated, 177. Operations of Cerialis in 
their gountry, 179. 

Tribune, their power abrirged by Sulla, i 
i7. The potestas tribunitia, iii. 444. 
tribunitian power conferred upon Au- 
gustus,445 V affects the inviolability 
of the emperof, 44 Appellate jurnmulic- 
tion of the tribunea, 447 

Tributum, the, as a source of public re- 
venue, iv 40. 

Trinobantes, a British tribe, submit to 
Ceezar, 1 417. Their coinage, vi 223 
Their poyer, 224. Defeated by Claudius, 
232, 

Tno, Fuleinius, lodges an impeachment 
agniuet Piso, v. 209 His epeecch fer the 
prosecution, 21.2 The emperor s caution 
to him, 217. Pro-ecutes Libo Drusus, 
24). Chosen consul, 365 

*‘ristia’ of Ovul, remarks on the, Vv 127 

rts cae mode of conducting a, 1h. 
42 

Triumvirate, formation of the First, 1 17+) 
Refix ons upon the character of thr 
league, 170. Formation of the Second, 
1 295 

Tro}, game of, exhilnted by Augustus, rv. 
2M. And by Claudius, vi. 161), 

Tubero, entru-tuld by the senate with the 
care of Africa, 1i 127 

Tulingi, the, join the Helvetii, i. 198 

Tullia, daughter of Cicero, divorced from 
P Dolabella, ii 432 Her death, 402. 

* Turbot, council of the,’ vil. 397. 

Tuaroner, a Ga lie tribe, i 222 Compelleai 
to submit to the Romans, 298 Revolt, 
but are redu@d, . Ju}, JUG 

Turpilianus, Peftonius, has the command 
of the lemons iu Britain, vi. 259 Put 
to death by Galba, vin 38. 

Selah in arms aguinst the triumvirs, 
M. 28o. 

Tusculum, Cicero's villa at, dearribel, 1. 
343 Favourite residence of Ruman 

leas, 324. 

Tutor, Julius, a Trevirian, joins a conspi- 
s y to liberate Gaul, vii. 171. Defvatod, 

Tyre, complaint of the citizens of, of the 
extortions of Gabinius's publicani,i. 379. 
‘he temple of Meicarth at, plundecral by 
Cwaar, iL. 336. 


Usu. ® Gorman tribe, slaughter the ' 
fugitive Suevi,i 275. Their Serio, : 
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from the right bank of the Rhine to 
Cologne by Agrippa, iv. 135. 

Ulpia Trajana, capital of the Dacians, viii. 
31. Boman colony at, 41. 

Ulpium Forum, the, vui. 49. 

Umbrenus urges the Allobroges to jom 

Ummidiue Verus regu 
m us Verus, jurisconsult in the 
of Antoninus Pius, yin. 271. 

Unelh, campaign of unus against the, 
i 306,308 Defeated by Sabinus, 312, 


The Ur, city of, of Scripture, u 13. 


eon cohorts in the tame of Tiberius, v. 

279. 

Usipetes, a German race, their invasion of 
Belgium, 1. 392. Chastised by Drusus, 
iv 243, 340, 

Utica capital of the Roman province of 
Africa, 11 214 Great muster of the 
republican chiefs at S16 Saved from 
destruction by Cato, 348 Has endeavours 
to deiend the city against the Ceesareans, 
361) Sum exacted by Cesar from the 
citizena, dv 

Unaellxlunum, the last stronghold of the 
Gauls, stormed and taken by Ceesar, 11. 
42. 


YACCaT, a Spanish trihe i 155 
Vadimoman lake, battle of the, 1. 195. 
¥alens, Fabius, legate of a lesnoen on the 
Rhine, incites Vitelluus to claim the 
empire, Vii 3) «Has crimes, S61 .Ad- 
vances throngh Gaul to Italy,§5 Has 
rapacity and violence on his route, ot. 
Tampere with the prretorians,§8 Send» 
troops to Jurnum Juli, 95. Insubordi- 
nation in hia camp, 97 =Has despatches 
to the senate, 103 Allows his troops tu 
plunder the eties of Italy, 104 MMecta 
Vaitelius at Lugdunum, 105 He and 
Cecina the real governors of the empire, 
1200 Reembodies the prevtotian and 
urban guard-, 121. His doubtful con- 
duct, 123 Quite Italy for the Narbo- 
nensis, taken prisoner in the Stechades 
islands, 227 «Slam at Urbinuim,and lis 
head exiubite! to the Flavians, LW 

Valentinus, the Ticsiman, joins the revolt 
against Rome, viiz. 270. Captured at 
Ragodulum, 27. 

Valerius Asiaticus, his conduct on the as- 
sassnation of Caius, 11 99. Aaspires to 
the empire, ene piece nar Lphaet 154. 
Charges brought agaimst him by Messa- 
hna, 154. Suicide of his wife, 155. Ace 
quitted, but deatroy > himeelf, 157. 

biota at aes preetor, defeated by Sparta- 
cus, i. 39. 

Varius Rufus, L., his friendship with 
Mascenas, 1 23%, 

Varro, M. Terentius, Hentenant of Pom. 
peius in Spain, Carar a opinion of him, 


2:5 nole. Encroachggenta of the Suev 4i. 102. His literary character, 176. His 
Oa their gereitory, SO. Transplanted | unfitness fur command, 176. 
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Has two lemzions under him in the south 
and west of Sp1un,177 His supineness, 
179) «=His vacillating conduct and sub- 
mussion to Cwsar, 209-211 Appointed 
keeper of the first pG&blic hbrary at Rome, 
403 Engaged in warfare with the 
mountaineers of the Grman Alps, 409 
Left by Augnstus to chastise the Alpine 
mountaincers, 1¥¢_115 

Varro, Cingonuus, conzul-designate, put to 
death, v1 o6. 

Varus, Arrius, appointed prefect of the 
pPretonans, vu 37 

Varus, Attius, retreata before Cresar, 11. 
144 Commandsthe Pompeian forces in 
Africa 214 Jomed by Juba and & ipo, 
343 
S48 Escapes from Africa, 369 Joins 
the disaffected legions in Spain, 379. 
His defeat and death, 382 

Varus Quntilius, crushes a revolt in Jnden, 
vy 418 Appointed by Augne-tus to the 
command of the legions in Germans, 15 
313. Irnmtation caused by his itdi~creet 
mode of governing the German-> }43 
Intrignes of Arminius, 343 Advance of 


Varns into the forest of Teutoburg, d4b | 


Attacked on bis retrvat and finally over- 
powered with the loss of three ke gions, 
316-318 The scene of this slanghter 
revisited by Germanicus v 157 Vune- 
real honours paid to the remains of the 
slanghterel Romans, 159 

Varus, Quinniius, son uf the preceding, 
prosecuted for treason or licentiuu~ness, 
v di. 


Vatinins, P , elected preetor, i 362 De- 
fended by Cicero, 584 9 Gains an anvan- 
tage over Octavius at sea on bb) Be 


comes consul, 341 Commands for An- 
tonine at Dyrrachinm um, 217 

Vectigalia, Nero s proposal to abolix~h the, 
vi 30, 301, 

Venento, the delator, Maunrmecius's jest at, 
vir 33 

Veiento, Fabricias. accused of liheling the 
senate vi 331. Banished and his books 
burnt, 332. 

ae settlement of the Roman colony of, 

1 390 

Velabrum, the, at Rome, described, vy 138 

Veleda, a German prophetes, pnoste-sand 
queen of the Bracteri, court pau to her 
by Civiha, 11 174, 

Veleia, tablet of, visi. 56. 

Velleiua Paterculus, vy 373 His character 
of Sextus Pompcins, iu. 249. 

Vcuocasses, a Belgian tribe, join the confe- 
deracy formed against the Romans, i. 281. 

Veneti, a Gallic tribe, 1. 297. Compelled 
by P. Crassus to submit to him, 297, 298. 
Their war with Cesar, 306-307. Their 
inode of warfare, 308 Defeated by the 
navy under Decimus Brutns 309, 310. 

Vennones, an Alpine tribe, defeated by P, 
Silius, fy. 221. 


His dhepute with Scipio at Ltica, | 
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Ventidins Bassas, Publius, apocry phal ex- 
ploit of, fh 177. Jeins Antonius with 
three legions at Vada, 179. Made con- 
sul suffectus, 216. His remarkable story, 
2le Places himself umier the command 
of L Antonius, 242 His successes over 
the Parthians, 254,256. Besiezes Antio- 
chus in Samosata, 256. Granted oa tr- 
nmoph, 258, 257, 286 

Venntius, hing of the Brigantes, vi 214. 
Driven away by Ins wife Carfemanduna, 
247) «=Recovers his throne, 241, 248. 

Veramus, prosecutes Cr. Piro, v. 219, 
Appointed go. ernor af Britain, A.D. 61, 
V1 Jol 

Neri anniluiation of the Cimbri near, 

Vercingetorit, excites the Arverni to re- 
volt, 2 «#344  Persnades the Gauls to 
change therr mode of warfare, 48  Con- 
sents to spare Avarkum, 49. Dechnes 
a battle with Casar, 52. Repulses Cresar 
at Gergevian “4 His great preparations 
for meeting the Romans, 59. Defeated, 
62 Occupies the fortified camp of Ale~.a, 
63 Surrenders timecif to Cesar, 67 
Jedin Casirs trunmph and strangled at 
Rome, th, 373 

Vergobret, or chief magistrate, of the 
Gauls 1 244 

Veromandul, a Belgian tnbe, join the con- 
ie ) tormed again-t the Romans, i 

Verres, hie spohation of the province of 
sietly § 62) Prosecuted, 62. Admits 
his guilt, and retires into exile, 64. Put 
to death a 197 note 

Verulanuum orst Alhan’s,i 417, 

Verns, L Counins Commodus, adopted by 
Haiirian as his cnccessor in the empire, 
win 250) Elis charm ter, 251 His con- 
dinct in the field, 252 Hlis premature 
GQeath 252 

Verus, M Annius See Aureline 

Verus, L. adopted by Antoninus, sill 
254 276. Assorinted by M Aurchius 
with himself in the empire 321. As 
sume the comma in Syria, 324 His 
rever-ex, 52% And victories, 826. Ine 
trigues to overthrow his colleague and 
patron M Aurelias, 327, Triamphs with 
Aurelian 328) lnroals of the bar Ans, 
and supincness of Verus, 330. oins 
Aurelius in the wars against the Quadi 
and Marcomanni, d34-J336. Mis re’ arn 
and death 3 i 

Vespanan, Flavius, hia campaigns {n Bri- 
tain, vi. 229,253 Commanda the forces 
destined for the reduction of Juder, sli 


Galilee, Joppa, Tiberias, and Tarichrsa, 
207, 210 nes Perma, 211. Watch 2 


the movements of Calba and Otho, 212. 
Deputes his son Titua to open the rit ge 


of Jernealeom,,230 His trium 219, 
Annexes Palestine to the oe 250, 


Virx 
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Fis origin and easly career, 112-115. 
]f!s ca.uasc eapoure@ by the &\ man legions, 
115. Proclaimed emperor at Alc cand ia, 
115 FPrepares to contest theempi~e, }lt 
Marches upon Alexandria, 127 Dare of 
his principate, 142. Deciines aid from 
Parthia, 147 Vexed at the vices of his 
pon Domitian, 147. Assumes something 
of a divine character in the eves of the 
Romarg, 150 Works miracnions cur 3 
at Alex$ndria, 161 Arrives at Rome, 
Jo2. Revolts in the provinees, 134 «f 
seq Cloves the temple of Janu-, 2°77. 
Applanded for gence by the Rawmans 262, 
His firmness vigilance, and nods vation, 
964 His personal appearance ane halnts, 
260-268 Revision of the-enate 26 De- 
moh«hes Nero's golden hon, 272 Te 
stores the Capitol, 272. <A deficit in the 
finances, 273. 282. His parsamens iun- 
justly stigmatised 273. Recon-tututes 
the older cuolomes, 274 His an hitec tur ad 
works, 275. His endowment of literi- 
ture, 276 21s measures against the 
P'nlosophers, 27 
Colowetnm, 284 
ter, 289 291 
Yestal Virgina, Domitiuns zeal for the 
puts of the, via S98 Ths inquiation 
into their character, J60  Puri-hment 
of the culprits dul 
Vesusying, its appearance in the time of 
Thkmns,y otk (Changes i ita phy =10eal 
aspert.vn 5k Great erupaon of, h19—1 7% 
Vetrins, 1. , an informer in the pay of the 
senate, 1 142 Has misterinoua disclo- 
cures of a plot for asaa~einating Pompetus 
and Caesar t5 His inpnsonment and 
death, 177 
Vetus, Lucius, put to death with his mo- 
ther-in Jaw and daughter v1 37S 
Vibulliux Rufus, sent by Pompecius into 
Spaitnw v5 
Vienna, in Gaul, capital of the AlNobroges, 
ealy Roman egiony at iv 127 
Vaminal Hill, the, in thetime of Augustus, 


His death and charac- 


Vv. 2 
Vindeliga formidable position of is, 229 
Tneuraions of the VindeHemns into the 
Cisalynne, 220) Completely subsugatal 
by Tiberius, 221, 225 
»Juhus, a Ga:lo-Roman of Aquita- 
Mia makes overture ta Galba for a tre 
volt against Nero, vii 1. Conspires 
With Vingzinine and elasa him-clf at 
Verontio,40) Nero hearsof his revolt. 42 
Nine, alleged edict of Domitian respecting 
the cnitivation of the, vil 871 
Vinwinus, his conspiracy against Clau- 

dings and condemnation, vi 117 149 
Ggicius, Marcus, chastixes the Gennans, 

IV 124,307. Married to Julia, daughter 
of Germanicus, 4. 395. 
Vinina, T an adherent of Galba, accom 
panics him to Reme@vil. 4. 
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the life of Tigellinus, 63. Murdered 
the kFornm, 7 hss ; = ae 


Vipsania, daughterof Agrippa,iv 232 note. 


Married to Tiberiys 233 Divorced, 233, 
£17) Marnerd to Xemius Gallus, y 360. 


Virgil, confixcation and restoration of his 


patrmons,1n 239, 240, ~ 100 Taken 
mto favour by Octavius and Mrecenas, 
mn 240,283  Thecegbrated prophecy in 
his fourth Eclogue, 246 hs thnlhng 
sentiments in the hr-t Georgic, 308 His 
description of the }uattle of Actaum, 325. 
Ihe story of An-tene iy 104 Urged 
by Augustus to send him a specimen of 
his forthcoming eyice, 119 Hie erses 
on the death of Marcellus, 192 His 
enthusiasm, voit temarks un his 
*Eclogues’ and ‘Georgies’ 101 10 Aid 
on his cEneid,’ 105.) His inelanchol 
108) His death, 109 Wiss personal ae 
pearance, 110 His works commanded 
by Cars to be removed from the public 
libranes, 41 70 


Virgilius, commanss for Scipio in Thapsre, 


mu 3%, 


Virgimus Rufus, commander of the lepior ~ 


in Lower Germany conspires with Vine 
dex again-t Nero, v1 40. Refnaes tle 
title of nmperator 41 Alarm of Nez» 
at the news of Virginin-s revoit 4; 
Larned off by Galba to Rome "8S Con- 
sulalesignate, 89 Again refu~es tre 
empire, 102 His narrow escape froin 
the soldiers, 103, Jus 


Vitellings, Aulu~ bis early history and cho 


racter, v1. 78 79) Predlanpel empurcr 
by the Genmame legions, 62.0 Avrmes 
the name of Germanicus and mar hes 
upon Ftals 83.84 Ha~ mesaresto Otho, 
Si Defeats Othe, who conimits suicnic, 
as, 1a Accepred bs the senate as em- 
yeror, 103° Hhs soidhers plunder tte 
Itahan cities WH Fis march througn 
Ganl te Italy, 105 Has imdulgenee 
towards his enemies 106 Hai-~ginttonr, 
107) Haw moderate ehets, 107) Wanes 
the title of Augustu< 197) Thsbands the 
pretorians and di-tnibutes the Othonians 
ainong various other legions, 148 Has 
dhisenderhy progress and brutal behavie ot 
on the field of Redmacum 1098 Withhelt? 
fr menterimg Rome in the garb of war, 
Yio oR maderate behaviorr in the 
pomate, und indi reet cemparicon uf 
himeelf with Thraves, 119, 120) Governed 
by (.voma and Valens, 1200 Descrted 
by some provinees, feebly supported bv 
others, 122. Hs troops defeated at Bel- 
macum, ‘26 Hie bestiality, fears cruel- 
ties, and disaster., 124 Causes Junnid 
Rhesus to of pooned, 1236 His slow 
and cautions polit, 127) LRouses hime 
self from sjoth and goes to Mev ania, 128, 
Brought back to Rome bv an ineurrection 
in Campania, 128, 129) Offers to n“iga 
the empire, but prevcntel b lus solders 
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Vit 


130, 181. Neglects to escape, and con- 
ceals himself in the palace, i1J9 Dragged 
from his hiding-pilace and slam, 140 
Remarks on his chargcter, 140. Murder 
of his son, 152. 

Vitellius, L, compelled to march with 
Otho against is brother A Vitellius, 
vu 94. Commands in Rome, 128, 131 
Lxpels the Flavia#t fiom Tarracma, 136 
Suri enders and 1s put to death, 142, 143 

Vite'liusa, L., father of the emperor, miefect 
of Syma under {jberius, v. 209, vu 20. 
Prosecutes Cn Piso v 209,212 Leadsthe 
foregg of Asin and Syria against the Par- 
Bhiats, 416, vi 156 Recalls Pontius 
Julatus from Judea, vy 420 His gross 
flattery of Caius and Claudius, of Mes a- 
hina and the Claudian freedmen, 11 155. 

e of the prosecutors of Vale1ius Asia- 
*tacus, 156 Gaimed over by Agippina, 
178 Brings forward a bill for marriage 
between nnclé and niece, 179 Does not 
take part against Messalina,189 Consul 
swith Clendius, and left in charge of 
Rome during the absence of Claudius in 
Britain, 230. Censor and thrice consul, 

vil 78. 

Vocates, an Aquitanian tribe, reduced by 
P Crassus,1 31d. 


pecue, wars of Calyinus against the, 1. | 


Vocula, Dillius, sent to relieve Castra 
Vetera, vn 163 succeeds Hordeonins 
Flaccus in the war against (ivikt~ 163 
Releases Hordeonins, and puts the mnu- 
lcaders to death, 163,105 Defcated by 
Cisilis, 167 Rehevcs Vetera, but sua- 
pected of corre~ponding with the enemy), 
1468 ‘Takes sheltcr in Gelduba and No- 
vesium, 168 L-capes and saves Mogun- 
tiacutn, 169, 170 Put to death by 
( laseicus, 172 

Volex, the Tectosages of the, defeated by 
the Romans, i 212 Their incursions 
1n,t0 the south of Guul, 235 

Vologesus, chief of the Bess, lead< an un- 
successful revolt of the Thracians, iv. 
252, 


Vologesus, king of Parthia, Ins treatment 


of Petnus and his two lemons, vii 25 | 


Offers 49,000 horsemen to Vcspasian for 
the conquest of Judea 147 

Yologesus, a later hing of Parthia, lays 
claim to Armenia, vin 325. Defeatad, 
32h Sues for peace, 328 

Volusenun, sent by Cwear to explore the 
coast of Bnitain, i 405. Commi-vioned 
by Lahicnus to assassinate the Atrebate 
Commins, 1. 71. Follows lim from 
Place to place, 73. 

Vonones, son of Phraates, ascends the 
throne of Parthia, v.178 Dxthroned by 
jus sulyects, and takes refuge in Armenia, 
178 Kept im cnetenly by Silanus, pro- 
consul of Syria, 178 His cause under- 
taken by Cn. Calpurnius Piso, 192, 
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ZEA 


AR, the laws of, as understood bv the 
Romans, 1.133 £ 

Wines of Greece and Asia imported into 
liome,}v 395. Donntian’s edict respec t- 
ing the cultivation of the vine, 111. 
S71 

Women, superetitions vencration paid by 
the Germans to,1 373 Political nullity 
of the Roman women, and then conce- 
quent security in times of rev omen, oR, 
Roman laws and customs of Ciarriage, 
1n 27, 1v 79 Marniage fallen mto dis- 
favour and desuetude, 80 Influencc of 
the freed women, 82 fervitude of mai- 
med women, 83 And struggles of the 
women against it, 84. Laws of the 
republic entoaicing marriage, 85. Penal- 
ties for nnchastity, 8% The character 
of the Augustan age fatal to female 
virtue 270. Shamelesness of both sexes 
inthe reign of Augustus,v 291 Puni<h 
ment for adultery, and mode of escaping 
from the consequences, 291 ‘Terrible 
significance of the fact of the abscice of 
prenomens among women, 303 nofe 
Influence of women over the emperor 
Clandins,v1 161 The first deadly rivalry 
of women 1n Rome, 161 Women ad- 
mitted to a conspiracy against the hife of 
Nero, 3564 Attractiveness of the Syrian 
worship of the elements to the lower 
order of Roman women, 424,427 Q[re- 
es of siicide among them, vi 

1 

Woollen goods of Asin Minor, ancicnt 

trade in, iv v94, J90 


B, Soe Ae camtal of Lreia, pillaged 

by MF [irutnu-, ut 222,19 let. Come 
pensated by Augu-tus, 165, 

Xenophon, Clandins’s physician, vi. 194 
Poisons his mastcr, 1V. 


Fam A, capital of Numidia, Juba‘’e pro- 

4 parations at, in case of a defeat, 
ae he Sale of Juba‘s property at, 
ots 


Zarmanochanug, an Indian sage, almittel 
to the Licudnian mysteries, and porne 
ne ona funereal pyre at Athetis, 1+ 

tb 


' Zenlote, the party of independence in Jern- 


| 


salem, vil. 199, 201, Their Sioarh or 
becTit ansassine, J98, The mest promi- 
nent of the chicfs of the Zealets, 202. 
Compared with the Montagnantsa of 
the French revolution, 222 ‘They mis 
secre the moderate party, aud neste 
the government, 223. Dividel intoth 
fartions, 224. Overawe the citizens of 
Jerusalein, 232, 234. Hefwee terms from 
the Homans, urtier Titus, 208 Defi 
the Upper City, 242, Disturbances caucd 
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zru 
by iremnutof the Zcalots ix Alexan ari ‘1: whomtis, deprived of his domi 
dita vu 3 4 nicns by Auguetns 15 86 
“li battle of 1 33] 


1 Zermuivegcthusa (Ulpia Lrajana), thecapital 
Zango wn of Prilimo, hing of Pontus 


of the Dacians, \g 31 Roman colony 
crowned king cf Armcma by Germanicus, at 41 
v i? 


, Zugmi impor ance of the town cf 1 
4, Wine the tetrarch, deprived of his 1. (raat, 14 Trajan at,vin 1e7, 
t writoeries iy 17] 161. 
Zcno tones, tctraich of Auranitis Batanca, 
THY FNN., 
FFINIFD 1% 
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